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PREFACE. 


The  Committee  on  Library  and  Publication  regret  the  delay 
which  has  so  long  deferred  this  issue.  But  accuracy  was  desir- 
able before  all ;  and  ha.ste  became  impossible  when  reports  and 
revision  had  to  be  secured  from  divers  and  remote  sources.  It 
is  believed  that  no  errors  will  be  detected  that  reasonable  pre- 
caution could  prevent. 

The  Committee  would  especially  make  public  their  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Wbrceste?'  Daily  Spy  for 
its  very  ample  and  elaborate  account  of  the  Semi  Centennial 
Celebration.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Society  to  that  newspa- 
per, throughout  the  past  fifty  years,  has  been  great,  although 
never  permitted  to  become  onerous.  It  is  of  bright  augury  for 
the  best  interests  of  Horticulture  in  this  flourishing  county,  that 
the  goodwill  and  sympathy  of  that  excellent  journal  bid  fair  to 
be  continued. 

For  the  Committee, 

EDWARD  WINSLOW  LINCOLN, 

Chairman. 
Horticultural  Hall, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts, 

September  1,  A.  D.,  1892. 
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WORCESTER   COUNTY 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 

A.  D.  1891. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


2b  tJte  Members  of  tlie 

Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  : 

In  the  winter  months  of  our  late  HorticuUural  year,  your 
attention  was  invited,  and  your  interest  attracted,  to  a  series  of 
Essays  and  Lectures  upon  topics  of  manifold  concern  and  diver- 
sity pertaining  to  our  chosen  pursuit.  Collected  in  one  vol- 
ume, they  were  promptly  })ublished  among  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society,  where  they  will  be  preserved  to  attest,  in  some 
inadequate  measure,  our  ddelity  to  duty.  There  are  many 
copies  remaining,  to  which  it  is  hoped  appropriate  circulation 
may  be  given. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  series,  a  Reunion  was  held,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Banquet,  whereat  the  attendance  of  Members  of  the 
Society  was  so  large  as  to  exhaust  the  capacity  of  our  Hall. 
Upon  that  occasion  your  Secretary  was  requested  to  respond  to 
a  sentiment  which,  with  his  remarks,  he  incorporates  here  and 
makes  a  portion  of  his  Annual  Keport,  insomuch  as  its  substance 
consisted  largely  of  topical  reminiscences  and  is  entirely  devoted 
to  matters  of  Horticultural  moment ; 

"  The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  ! 
"It  has   carried  out  its  beneficent  work  for  nearly  a  half- 
century  : 

"Its  mission   has   been  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the 
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choicest  varieties  of  Flowers,  and  Fruits,  and  Vegetables ;  and 
to  develop  the  love  of  the  beautiful : 

"  How  well  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  our  attractive  homes 
and  quickened  aesthetic  public  taste,  attest !" 

You  ask  me  to  respond  to  that  sentiment.  Can  I?  Should  I 
try,  to  say  anything  new  !  The  text  is  one,  than  which  none 
other  is  so  familiar ;  one  from  which  exhortation  has  been  so 
often  repeated  as  to  savor  almost  of  monotony.  You  would  sug- 
2;est  a  recurrence  to  that  time  when,  through  the  whole  prosper- 
ous village,  there  might  be  traced  the  one  invariable  Main  Street, 
bounded  by  large  individual  estates  which,  in  their  turn,  were 
defined  by  a  fringe  of  lilac,  horse-chestnut,  or  syringa.  The 
population  was  homogeneous  ;  largely  confined  to  the  pursuits 
of  Terrreculture,  in  which  the  more  prominent  professional  men 
were  wont  to  Avarm — perchance  scorch?  their  fingers.  The 
orchards  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Paine,  Gov.  Lincoln,  Elisha  Flagg, 
and  Dr.  John  Green,  over-lapped  each  other  along  the  western 
ridge ;  and  in  them  the  Early  Harvest  and  River  tempted  juve- 
nile honesty,  while  the  Baldwin  and  Nonesuch  commended  them- 
selves to  the  thrifty  housewife.  The  Bartlett  was  winning  its 
way,  thanks  to  the  tried  skill  and  approved  grafting-wax  of 
Levi  Gates, — a  name  ever  to  be  held  in  respect!  If  the  new 
comer  had  to  lie  worked  upon  the  mealy  Orange,  or  the  very 
tolerable  Bon  Chretien,  its  sul)stitution  marked  a  most  de- 
cided step  in  advance.  There  could  be  found,  in  their  season, 
the  Egg  Plum ;  the  Red,  and  White,  Dutch  Currant, — the 
Heart,  and  Mazzard,  Cherries.  Yet,  for  our  fathers  let  it  be  said 
that  they  developed  Peaches  which  we  have  never  surpassed,  if 
even  at  all  equalled.  They  found  the  wild  Strawberry,  introduced 
the  Alpines,  and  were  beginning  to  anticipate  that  evolution 
whereof  Hovcy's  seedling  was  the  first  notable  gain.  We  may 
say  also,  of  and  for  that  generation ;  poorly  off  as  some  may 
regard  it  who  know  that  it  had  to  mould  its  tallow-dips  and  get 
fire  from  flint  and  steel ;  that  each  family  would  keep  its  cow  ; 
that  children  and  grown  people  had  all  the  huckleberries  and 
milk  they  wanted  ;  and  that,  compared  with  the  udder,  pedigree 
would  not  fetch  a  cent ! 
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And  ever  as  we  turn  from  them — our  Founders,  let  us  not 
forget  to  pay  due  honor  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Fiskc, — the 
ardent  patriot,  the  good  physician,  the  pioneer  Horticulturist  of 
Worcester  ; — City  or  County. 

Man,  like  his  accredited  progenitor,  is  an  imitative  being. 
When  he  sees  a  good  thing  he  appreciates  and  covets  it.  Some- 
times it  is  right  before  his  eyes  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  see  it. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Adam  ;  who  fell  asleep  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  he  had  cradled  his  rye,  and,  during  the  nightmare 
that  followed,  or  as  its  sequence,  found  himself  married.  Then, 
what  must  his  wife  do  but  call  his  attention  to  a  particularly  fine 
specimen  of  Nonesuch  just  above  his  head  !  I  am  aware  that 
my  friend  Hadwen  insists  that  it  was  a  Sutton  Beauty.  But 
Eve  was  not,  at  that  early  period  of  her  life,  so  near  Purgatory  ! 
And  besides,  being  herself  a  Nonpareil.,  she  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  known,  and  not  gone  back  upon,  her  own  family. 
However  ; — to  get  out  of  Eden  ;  and  more  creditably  than  did  our 
common  ancestor,  who  left  because  his  grapes  were  sour ;  let  us 
revert  to  the  value  of  object-teaching  !  When  I  was  a  mere  lad, 
I  first  saw  Red,  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  their  care.  That  twig  got  a  decided  bent ;  and  the 
tree  has  had  a  special  inclination  ever  since.  How  many  of  you 
derived  your  first  impressions  of  floral  beauty  from  blooms  ex- 
hibited before  this  Society ;  or  learned  by  actual  test,  or  inspec- 
tion, that  the  Fruit,  or  Vegetable,  made  known  to  you  in  this 
Hall,  was  well  worthy  of  your  generous  cultivation !  How 
would  you  ever  see  them,  busy  as  you  are,  unless  brought  to 
your  notice  !  Where  else  could  they  be  so  well  shown,  as  in  a 
place  erected  for,  and  specifically  assigned  to  them?  And  when 
thus  and  there  displayed,  it  should  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do 
not  learn  all  about  them  from  those  by  whom  they  were  intro- 
duced. Did  our  late  associate, — Joseph  ('.  Lovell,  ever  come  in 
from  West  Boylston,  that  he  did  not  assume,  by  right,  his 
proper  })osition  as  preceptor  of  the  first  class  in  Viticulture  ? 

You  point  with  pride  to  our  attractive  homes  and  quickened 
testhetic  public  taste  for  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
Society  has  fulfilled  its  mission.     Largely, — you  are  correct  in 
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such  assumption.  The  newer  houses  indicate  the  difiusion  of 
a  better  taste  in  construction ;  and  the  grounds,  where  any  are 
left,  disclose  greater  care  to  maintain  a  neat  appearance.  For 
this  latter: — thanks  to  the  genius  of  invention  that  provided 
the  lawn-mower  !  Moreover  the  roads  towards  the  suburbs  are 
improving;  and  the  old  stone-walls,  sold  to  the  crusher,  or  sunk 
beneath  the  surfece,  yield  place  to  the  grassy  slope  that  serves 
as  well  for  exclusion,  while  defining  boundaries  better.  But 
yet, — those  huge  barracks  that  tower  aloft,  in  every  portion  of 
our  City  ;  are  they  aesthetic  !  forbidding  of  aspect  and  unwhole- 
some in  fact !  I  find  no  fault  with  Queen  Anne, — for  she  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  Architecture ( ?)  attributes 
to  her,  in  Worcester.  Even  she, — dullard  that  she  was, — would 
have  realized  that  a  house  is  meant  for  a  home  ;  and  that,  in 
New  England  at  least,  its  roof  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  dis- 
charge,  not  retain,  snow  or  flood. 

And,  with  Thirty-Six  (36)  square  miles,  essentially  vacant, 
unpastured  even,  what  justification  is  there  for  the  crowded 
tenement?  Whence  the  excuse  for  the  narrow,  paved  court? 
Shall  Mammon  always  set  God  at  defiance  !  Let  the  protest  of 
Horticulture  be  instant  and  ever  constant,  in  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility to  such  barbarism  I 

The  large  estates  are  divided  piecemeal ;  the  old  gardens  give 
way  to  brick  and  mortar.  Shall  the  last  state  be  worse  than  the 
first  ?  The  city  is  pushed  out  into  the  country  :  that  ex[)ansion 
implies  pecuniary  gain.  But, — shall  the  man  lose  his  own  soul? 
You  say  not ;  and  that  Horticulture  is  a  potent  agency  to  pre- 
vent such  debasement.  We,  who  are  passing  from  the  stage, 
might  perhaps  be  excused  for  indulging  in  a  little  mild  gratula- 
tion.  The  past  is  secure.  But  you, — the  corporation  that  is 
undying ;  you,  who  are  to  take  up  and  carry  along  the  work 
that  falls  from  our  nerveless  hands  ;  cannot  boast  so  long  as 
aujrht  remains  to  be  achieved. 

"  And  the  King  of  Israel  answered  and  said.  Tell  him,  Let 
not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness,  boast  himself  as  he  that 
putteth  it  ofi'." 

You  note  the  fact  that  this  Society  has  carried  on  its  beneti- 
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cent  work  for  nearly  half  a  century.  With  increasing  resources  ; 
with  the  augmented  facilities  that  you  have,  this  day,  authorized  ; 
why  may  not  the  little  finger  of  our  successors  become  thicker 
than  our  loins  !  There  should  be  no  collision  ;  there  need  lie  no 
interference.  But  we  should  teach  Botany,  in  all  its  relations, 
by  precept  and  example,  even  as  did  our  Founders,  in  the  old 
Town  Hall,  long  years  before  the  birth  of  this  Society.  And, 
as  Terraeculturists,  we  should  never  forget  that  the  worst  use  to 
which  the  earth  can  be  degraded,  is  to  make  it  a  receptacle  for 
talents  buried  in  a  napkin. 


Once  more  re-assembled  ;  under  a  roof  renewed  ;  and,  in  halls 
amplified  ;  multiplied  ;  and,  no  less, — adorned  with  a  refinement 
of  taste  that  commends  its  own  praise  ;  it  may  well  be  a  theme 
for  profitable  meditation  : — 

How  does  it  happen  that  in  a  small  iJiland  city  of  extreme 
Nevj  England,  there  should  he  a  prosperous  Horticultural  So- 
ciety possessed  of  a  valuable  estate,  a  choice  library,  abundant 
furniture,  and  therefore  fully  equipped  for  its  sj)ecial  purpose  of 
existence,  to  wit:  '■'■  Advancing  tlie  Science  and  Encouraging  and 
Improving  the  Practice  of  Horticulture"? 

When  and  how  were  those  properties  early  acquired,  and  sub- 
sequently assured?  By  economy,  self-denial  and  thrift ;  or  by  a 
lavish  bestowal  of  earnings  and  income,  in  the  form  of  award 
which,  as  honest  men,  the  Society  has  no  right  to  confer  in  wan- 
ton disregard  of  obligations  deliberately  assumed  !  The  very  first 
entry  upon  the  books  of  your  earliest  Treasurer,*  to  whose  strin- 
gent fidelity  and  constant  interest  your  debt  can  never  be  repaid, 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  from  William  Lin- 
coln to  constitute  him  a  Member.  That  occurred  October  13, 
A.  D.  1840,  at  the  very  crown  and  height  of  a  harvest-tide 
unique  for  its  yield  of  cider  ("  hard," — from  some  perversity  of 
taste)  ;  and  in  the  two  days  following,  Sixty-Five  (65)  addi- 
tional Members  were  secured.  By  untiring  effort  and  hearty 
co-operation,  aided  by  a  contribution  of  choice  flowers  and  fruits 
from  zealous  Horticulturists  elsewhere  (from  Salem — notal>ly), 
an  Exhibition    was    held    on  those   days,  to   which   admittance 

♦Frederic  William  Paine. 
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could  be  had  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  cents.  When  the 
Treasurer  balanced  his  account  for  the  year,  he  charged  himself 
as  follows': 

To  Receipts  for  Memberships, $  66  00 

Admissions  at  Door, 207  98 


$273  98 
The  expenses, — the  exhibitors  putting  in  their  contributions, 
labor,  and  time,  from  pure  love  of  Horticulture,  and  getting 
nothing  by  way  of  premium  or  gratuity, — amounted  for  the 
entire  year  to  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Dollars 
and  Thirty-Nine  Cents  ($118.39). 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  anticii)ate  the  work  of  the  His- 
torian of  the  Society,  nor  to  forestall  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  emphasizing  this  point, — that  this  So- 
ciety was  founded  by  men  who  sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  fellows  and  not  their  personal  advantage ;  and  whose  sacri- 
ficial offerings  were  laid  upon  the  altar  (call  it  Pagan  if  you 
will !)  of  Flora,  Pomona,  and  Vertumnus  ; — never,  of  Mammon. 
For, — four  (4)  years  from  the  date  of  legal  incorporation  a 
Member,*  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Society,  as  in 
that  of  every  other  good  cause,  ended  only  with  life,  wrote  : 

"  The  Society's  funds  are  also  in  so  prosperous  a  condition 
that  they  can  now  award  Premiums  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  as 
shall  be  of  deserving  excellence  !" 

Mark  the  precise  statement  of  George  Jaques, — a  Horticul- 
turist, if  ever  one  merited  the  name,  "  of  deserving  excellence"  ! 
Not  of  perennial  persistence  and  unblushing  cheek.  The  old 
rounders  had  not  yet  learned  to  swing  around  the  circle  :  Bald- 
win or  Northern  Spy,  of  whatsoever  quality,  drawing  premiums 
of  three  or  four  dollars  a  dozen  in  Autumn,  and  then  being  put 
away  carefully  to  await  another  chance  for  gratuity,  during  the 
ensuing  Spring.  Two  years  from  that  utterance,  A.  D.  1848, 
Mr.  Paine  credited  himself  with  the  payment,  of  Premiums  and 
Gratuities,  of  Forty-Seven  Dollars  ($47.00).  But  he  also  put 
down  to  his  debit  the  sum  of  Sixty-Seven  -^^^^  Dollars  ($(57.42) 


*The  late  George  Jaques. 
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received  from  sales  by  auction  of  fruit  left  by  exhibitors  to  be 
sold  for  the  l)enetit  of  the  Society.  The  goose  does  not  honk  so 
high,  now. 

"  For  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  !"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  minor  prophets  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
You  will  observe  that  the  price  of  Membership,  originally  was  but 
One  Dollar ;  at  which  limit  it  was  maintained  for  many  years. 
One  hundred  cents  were  of  account  in  those  frugal  da^^s  ;  when 
men  reaped  where  they  had  sown  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  ; 
not  as  yet  inviting  their  souls  as  they  loaf  beneath  some  cooling 
shade  or  shelter  of  "  protection."  Exchange,  or  traffic,  style  it 
by  whatsoever  title,  had  not  been  stimulated  to  an  extreme,  un- 
healthy tension.  Corporations  were  in  their  little  beds;  Rail- 
ways had  scarcely  adjusted  themselves  in  their  cradles  ;  Trust? 
were  in  the  womb  of  Time — such  conception,  more  hideous  than 
that  of  Milton's  Death,  lying  dormant  and  still :  nor  indeed  were 
there  even  Stock-Boards,  shares  being  neither  long  nor  short. 
It  was  a  rural  population,  essentiall}^  homogeneous,  realizing 
their  mutual  inter-dependence,  tolerating  neither  barrier  nor 
octroi;  as  individuals  profiting  by  unrestricted  barter  or  sale 
among  themselves ;  and  ready  to  welcome  the  steam  carriage 
because  the  stage-coach  had  fulfilled  its  usefulness.  If  you  will 
look  through  the  early  reports,  b}'  the  many  accomplished  gentle- 
men who  made  their  thorough  preparation  a  labor  of  love,  you 
will  discover  that  Williams's  Bon  Ohrttien  was  imported  without 
protest,  and  that  no  infant  viticulture  prayed  to  be  shielded  from 
competition  with  Black  Hamburg  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
For  true,  vital  Horticulture  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  one  sallies  forth,  under  divine  injunction  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The  other  ransacks  the  earth,  if 
haply  it  may  find  tlower  or  fruit  in  some  newer  brilliancy,  or 
rarer  perfection  of  development ;  nor  revolts  at  their  acquire- 
ment because,  in  the  irrepressible  conflict  that  dominates  the 
ages,  some  moss-grown,  vested  interest  must  go  to  the  wall. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  how  long  the  young  Society  would 
have  continued  in  existence,  had  it  been  nursed  only  upon  enthu- 
siasm and  constrained  to  support  itself  upon  revenue  derived 
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from  admission-fees  !  Certainly  if  jags  were  only  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  devotion  like  that  of  Curtius ;  and  progress 
attained  but  by  a  whole-souled  surrender  of  private  interest  for 
common  benefit ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  not  the  least  of  our  good 
fortunes  that  the  carcass  was  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  vultures, 
if  any  such  there  were  among  the  men  who  voted — January  1, 
A.  D.  1851,  to  cite  the  exact  phrase  of  the  record  : 

"That  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  expenditures  to  be  in- 
curred by  building,  no  premiums  shall  be  awarded  the  present 
year." 

Happily  in  the  crisis  of  our  fortunes,  a  legacy  of  Three 
Thousand  Dollars  (|3,000.00)  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  Hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  which  fell  in  at  the  very  nick  of  time 
when  it  could  determine  our  future  fate  and  aims.  Thereafter, 
if  discouragement  had  been  felt,  at  any  symptoms  of  public 
indifference  or  listlessness,  no  outward  manifestation  of  it  was 
allowed  to  become  evident. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  May  10,  A.  D.  1848, 
it  was  voted:  to  choose  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  and  with  such  other 
associations  as  may  be  willing  to  co-operate,  to  ascertain  if 
some  plan  cannot  be  devised  for  the  erection  of  a  building  suit- 
able for  holding  the  Exhibitions  of  the  respective  Societies. 
Frederic  Wni.  Paine,  Samuel  H.  Colton,  and  Edward  W. 
Lincoln,  were  chosen:  but  the  Committee  seems  to  have  made 
no  report.  Possibly  no  action  was  ever  taken  ;  the  set  con- 
servatism of  his  colleagues  quenching  the  ardor  of  the  junior 
member.  In  view  of  what  soon  after  occurred,  who  shall  say 
that  inertia  was  not  then  the  wiser  policy?  But  there  was 
continual  annoyance  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  Halls  ;  and 
their  proved  unsuitableness  in  many  respects ;  so  that,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  January  2d,  A.  D.  1850,  the  Society 

Voted:  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  "take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  investing  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  in  Real  Estate,  with  instructions  to  report 
thereon  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society." 
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The  Trustees  met  on  the  27th  February,  1850,  and 

Voted:  to  "appoint  Daniel  AV.  Lincohi,  William  M.  Bick- 
ford,  and  Stephen  Salisbury,  a  Committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  expediency  of  purchasing  Real  Estate,  with  the 
whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  Society's  funds." 

Subsequently,  on  the  18th  iNIarch,  of  the  same  year,  the 
Trustees  voted,  unanimously,  that 

"  It  is  expedient  that  the  Society  authorize  the  Trustees  to 
invest  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  Real  Estate." 

April  3,  1850,  the  Committee  appointed  February  27th, 
reported  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  :  and  thereupon, 
no  one  dissenting,  it  was  Voted:  that  the  Society  should  pur- 
chase the  Partridge  Estate,  and  a  part  of  the  Wool-Store  Estate 
(so-called),  on  Front  Street,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Trustees. 

Again  and  tinally  on  the  tirst  day  of  tTanuary,  A.  D.  1851, 
the  Society,  in  Annual  Meeting,  unanimously  Voted:  that  it  is 
expedient  that  the  Society  should  erect  a  Hall  upon  their  site, 
on  Front  Street,  in  this  City. 

"  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry?'"  was  the  pregnant  quer}',  aforetime.  What 
position  in  the  realm  of  Horticulture  you  have  assumed,  by 
virtue  of  independent  ownership  ;  what  higher  rank  you  might 
attain  as  public  benefactors  were  your  conceded  rank  and  abso- 
lute resources  put  to  their  most  effective  use ;  are  problems 
whereof  the  consideration  is  not  presently  imperative.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say,  that  the  Society  entered  into  possession  of  its 
own  Hall,  when  completed ;  and  advanced  in  a  work,  lying 
ready  to  its  hand,  of  imparting  instruction  by  that  best  and 
simplest  of  all  methods,  so  good  that  its  very  simplicity  usually 
prompts  to  its  neglect ;  teaching  from  example  !  As  the 
woods,  fields,  and  swamps  were  scoured,  in  the  early  century, 
to  supply  subjects  for  analysis  and  tuition,  in  the  old 
Town  Hall  :  so  the  time-honored  gardens  and  established 
orchards  of  the  thriving  town  were   induced  to  yield  tribute, 
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when  Baldwin*  and  Lincoln,  Washburn  and  Earle,  Conant 
and  Thomas,  arose  from  their  seats  at  the  feet  of  Gamalielf  to 
develop  the  eyes  and  minds  of  a  still  younger  generation. 
For  at  that  period  of  infantile  weakness  as  it  were,  there  was 
no  money  in  it !  None  even  of  that  despised  silver,  the  ready 
target  for  sneers  fi'om  Reckless  who  has  wasted  it ;  or  Witless, 
who  cannot  get  it ;  but  which  so  many  of  us,  regardless  of 
political  cant,  would  be  very  ready  to  accept  as  a  precious 
metal  still.  The  founders  of  this  Society  cherished  but  one 
aim  and  purpose, — Horticulture !  in  its  true  meaning  and 
scope, — pure  and  simple.  They  earned,  were  frugal,  saving, 
and  self-denying  ;  invested  their  savings  wisely,  and  transmitted 
to  us  this  valuable  estate  into  the  enjoyment  of  which  you  now 
again  enter,  after  a  season  of  prolonged  expectancy,  during 
which  renovation  has  been  complete  and  thorough.  From 
foundation  to  coping ;  from  sill  to  rafter ;  all  has  been  tested. 
Old  things  have  passed  away,  pretty  much  everything  becoQi- 
ing  new.  If  Faith  is  but  the  "  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  what  limit  shall  be  put  to  our 
belief  in  possible  achievement  who  have  all  these  things  in 
actual  possession  ;  to  whom  so  much  of  beauty  and  convenience 
is  fully  disclosed? 

At  your  Annual  Meeting,  two  years  ago,  as  appears  by  the 
record,  it  was  Voted:  on  motion  of  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  that 
"the  Finance  Committee  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized 
in  their  discretion  to  cause  the  rear  wall  to  the  first  story  of 
Florticultural  Hall  to  be  carried  out  so  as  to  leave  it  flush  with 
the  northerly  line  of  the  adjoining  building."  Also  "  Voted: 
that  the  Finance  Committee  be  further  authorized  to  procure 
plans  and  estimates  for  such  alterations  of  the  upper  stories  of 
Horticultural  Hall  as  shall  provide  for  a  banquet  or  supper 
room,  adequate  to  entertain  a  large  company,  without  impair- 
ing the  beauty,  symmetry,  or  light,  of  the  Hall  of  Pomona." 

*  Dii  majores  canamus.  Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  William  Lincoln, 
Emory  Washburn,  John  Milton  Earlo,  Edwin  Conant,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
'Phonias;  always  students  themselves,  and  tireless  in  the  instruction  of 
others. 

t  Dr.  Oliver  Fiske. 
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"  Reporting  the  same,  in  their  discretion,  to  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Society." 

It  were  unprofitable  to  state  why  nothing  came  of  this  within 
the  ensuing  twelve  months.  Something  might  be  charged, 
with  justice,  to  inertia  where  zealous  co-operation  was  expected  ; 
somewhat  more  to  an  apparent  inability  of  architecture  to 
understand  that  it  was  invited  to  remedy  deficiences,  not  to 
supply  a  su1)stitute  for  Horticulture.  But  the  exigency  became 
too  imperative  to  be  disregarded  longer.  By  dint  of  earnest 
eftbrt,  it  was  found  that  no  misconception  existed  which  could 
not  be  cleared  up  ;  no  difiiculties  that  should  be  insupera])le. 
So  that,  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  26th  March, 
A.  D.  1891,  the  Eecord  recited  that  "Mr.  Lincoln  (E.  W.) 
from  the  Finance  Committee,  submitted  its  Report  upon 
proposed  alterations  of  Horticultural  Hall,  together  with  a 
plan  and  estimates."  That  Report,  in  substance,  was  as 
follows  : 

**  The  main  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  alterations 
proposed,  is  the  utilizing  of  the  fourth  (4)  floor,  and  its  con- 
version into  a  Banquet  Hall ;  smoking,  serving,  and  storage 
rooms  ;  and  a  kitchen.  To  gain  the  height  required,  the  east 
and  west  party  walls  and,  in  especial,  the  rear  wall  of  the 
Society's  building  will  have  to  be  carried  up  from  six  ((5)  to 
twelve  (12)  feet.  It  is  not  proposed  to  increase  the  height  of 
the  present  front  and  cornice.  The  fourth  (4)  floor  and  roof 
to  be  supported  by  trusses,  of  which  the  chord  at  the  fourth 
(4)  story  ceiling,  and  the  ceiling  over  the  Hall  of  Flora  will 
be  carried   by  iron  rods  of  proper  size." 

A  statement  of  the  methods  of  lighting  the  Banquet  Room, 
whether  by  sky  or  transom  lights  follows. 

Next  comes  the  proposition  "to  build  an  elevator  or  lift, 
in  N.  E.  corner  to  raise  supplies  from  the  open  court  to  the 
kitchen,  and  also  for  the  essential  convenience  of  transferring 
seats  from  the  main  Hall  to  the  store-room,  and  vice  versa." 

"  On  the  third  (3)  floor,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  present 
Hall  of  Ceren  into  a  Drawing-Room  or  Parlor ;  a  check  or  coat 
room ;  and  a  Toilet-Room   for  visitors,   with   wash   bowls  and 
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water  closets.  The  partition  between  parlor  and  gallery  of 
Hall  to  be  fitted  with  glazed  doors  and  transoms ;  thus  supply- 
ing additional  light,  beauty,  and  ventilation,  for  the  main  Hall." 

"  It  is  intended  to  raise  the  gallery  about  ten  inches  (10'')  to 
gain  head  room  in  the  lobby,  in  the  second  story.  The  stairs 
from  the  street  to  the  second  (2)  story  will  not  be  changed. 
A  ticket-office  is  to  be  built  in  the  partition  between  the  lobby 
and  main  Hall  and  the  doors  leading  to  the  Library,  stairways, 
and  main  Hall  made  double." 

"  One  of  the  greatest  improvements,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  contemplates  cutting  three  (3)  feet  in  width  from 
the  Library-room  and  arranging  two  (2)  pair  of  Lugrin,  or 
rolling,  doors ;  so  that  either  or  both  ends  of  the  Library -room 
can  be  formed ,  into  Dressing-rooms,  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  Hall,  gallery,  and  connecting  stairways.  By  this  plan 
the  Library  of  the  Society  can  be  made  more  private,  and  the 
whole  or  any  portion  used  with  the  other  rooms.  The  eftbrt 
has  been  to  plan  stairs,  lobl)ies,  and  doors  so  that  their  arrange- 
ment would  permit  the  leasing  the  Halls  together,  or  separately  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  retain  them  within  easy  control  of  the 
Janitor." 

"The  estimates  from  carpenters  cover  only  the  items  shown 
in  plan  and  specifications.  If  a  new  front  of  Trenton  pressed 
brick  is  adopted,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  old  veneering  of 
mastic,  the  exterior  course  of  brick,  and  the  wooden  cornice, 
leaving  the  old  windows,  caps,  and  sills,  and  supplying  a  new 
cornice  of  brick  and  copper." 

Appended  to  the  Report  was  the  subjoined  series  of  votes  of 
which  the  adoption  was  asked  by  the  Committee  : 

"  Voted:  that  the  Society  adopt  the  plan  for  alteration  and 
improvement  of  Horticultural  Hall,  this  day  submitted  by  the 
Finance  (committee,  after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Fuller  & 
Delano,  and  that  said  Committee  l)c  authorized  and  directed  to 
proceed  and  cause  said  alterations  and  improvements  to  be 
made." 

"  Voted:  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  borrow,  upon 
the  note  of  the  Society,  a  sum  not  exceeding  Fifteen  Thousand 
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Dollars  ($15,000)  unci  to  give  in  security  therefor,  if  required, 
a  mortgage  upon  the  Real  l^roperty  of  the  Society.'' 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  stated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  that  it  was  believed  that  the  amount 
of  the  Loan,  with  the  sum  of  money  on  hand,  would  prove  sufK- 
cient  to  effect  the  improvements.  And  finally,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Draper,  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the  plan  of  altera- 
tions, as  submitted  ;  and  to  authorize  the  proposed  loan. 

Upon  one  point,  your  Committee  were  especially  determined. 
They  meant  to  secure  a  Ladies-Parlor,  if  such  a  thing  were  in 
any  way  possible.  Whether  success  has  crowned  their  efibrts 
rests  with  my  fairer  auditors  to  decide.  The  Committee  hoped 
to  provide  a  room  pleasant  enough  to  be  an  attraction  of  itself; 
and  of  such  convenience  that  it  would  argue  self-denial  to  stay 
away  from  it.  Many  of  our  female  members,  likely  as  not, 
have  no  friends  whom  they  are  willing  to  put  to  inconvenience 
upon  the  occasion  of  every  visit  to  town.  They  are  joint  own- 
ers in  this  estate.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  arranged  that  they 
may  feel  at  home  in  it?  Why  should  it  not  be  fitted  up  nicely, 
if  simply  ;  so  that  its  aspect  shall  suggest  a  cheerful  welcome, — 
its  snug  arrangement  a  cosy  place  for  repose  during  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day?  Our  Hall  is  too  little  used  by  our 
Members,  for  resort  and  mutual  intercourse.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  no  improvement  in  this  respect,  for  the  future.  But  if 
not,  shall  it  be  said  of  your  Committee  that  they  were  ])lind  to 
the  need  and  therefore  failed  to  make  due  provision  for  its 
supply  I 

And  now,  when  all  is  virtually  done  ;  now  that  you  can  look 
around  and  see  of  v/hat  you  are  in  the  quiet  enjoyment,  com- 
pared with  that  which,  relatively,  was  a  continual  source  of 
annoyance  ;  who  is  Querulous,  out  of  Carping  by  Faultfinder, 
that  his  neigh  (?)  should  disturb  your  satisfaction?  You  were 
obliged  to  lease  your  Hall,  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  few  subdi- 
visions ;  and  year  by  year  competition  was  continually  growing 
sharper.  Applicants  were  governed  by  considerations  of  rela- 
tive convenience.  And  although  a  party  might  find  itself  well 
otf,  when  it  had  once  got  comfortably  seated  in  the  excellent 
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restaurant  that  could  be  reached  within  fractions  of  a  mile  :  it 
was  certain  as  fate  that  the  compulsion  to  walk  those  frac- 
tions, in  ball-room  dress  and  satin  slippers,  would  never  be 
credited  to  us  among  the  elements  of  advantage.  Dump  a  foot 
of  snow,  swiftly  becoming  slush,  and  who  would  not  prefer  the 
Hall  that  oifers  every  facility  under  its  own  roof  to  that  bare 
shelter  from  which  you  are  absolutely  compelled  to  go,  in  quest 
of  ordinary  comfort  and  actual  supply  !  What  we  had  not — 
would  not :  others  were  eager  to  furnish 

You  needed  superior  facilities  for  illumination,  whether  for 
the  moment  or  throughout  the  long  winter  nights.  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  requiring  the  janitor  to  climb  a  ladder,  in  order 
to  kindle  each  separate  burner,  or  at  the  close  of  a  night's 
siege, — to  put  them  all  out !  For  parties  of  pleasure,  the  light 
must  be  agreeable  as  well  as  ample.  For  our  purposes  the 
electric  light  did  not  commend  itself.  The  light  that  shines 
upon  fair  women  and  brave  men  should  add  lustre  to  loveliness, 
not  detract  from  it;  imparting  an  intermittent  flicker  or  a  spec- 
tral gleam.  Had  your  Committee  been  in  doubt  the  action  of 
the  Mechanics  Association  would  have  decided  their  judgment. 
At  worst,  a  few  florets  of  Chrysanthemum  may  possibly  be 
marred,  if  you  accept  the  prejudice  of  those  who  chiefly  serve 
this  Society  by  abuse  of  it ;  but  the  faces  of  our  girls  will  con- 
tinue to  outrival  peaches  and  cream. 

The  space  taken  from  the  Library  will  not  be  missed,  for  its 
peculiar  uses ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  you  have  facilities  that  must  be 
found  of  essential  convenience  upon  all  public  occasions.  The 
ability  to  supply  Committee-Rooms,  at  the  requirement  of  Con- 
ventions to  which  our  Hall  is  so  accessible,  will  be  a  most  wel- 
come improvement. 

Heretofore, — every  time  that  our  main  hall  was  wanted  for  a 
dance,  it  became  necessary  to  hoist  each  set  of  chairs  by  sheer 
force,  hand  over  hand,  to  the  lumber-room  above.  The  crock- 
cry  re(]uired  for  exhibitions  must  be  lugged  each  week,  up  and 
down  stairs.  Those  troul)les,  at  least,  are  remedied ;  and  the 
elevator  that  obviates  all  such  inconvenience  and  toil,  equally 
aflbrds  a  handy  means  of  transporting  viands  to  our  Supper- 
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Room,  and  a  much  needed  facility  for  lifting  unwieldy  pots  of 
Chrysanthemum  to  their  hall  of  exhibition.  The  brow  may 
reserve  its  sweat  for  other  occasions  when  it  shall  l)e  inevitable 
upon  labor. 

The  space  in  the  rear  of  our  building,  formerly  left  to  waste  ; 
or  abandoned  to  the  ignoble  uses  of  a  turn-table,  during  the  last 
score  of  years  ;  has  been  inclosed  within  our  walls  and  con- 
verted to  our  exclusive  enjoyment.  The  stores  upon  the  ground 
floor  will  acquire  a  far  better  light,  by  day  ;  and  should  benefit 
yet  more  by  the  artificial  illumination  of  the  court  that  is  main- 
tained by  the  City.  We  may  ascend  still  higher  towards  heaven, 
if  we  choose  ;  but  our  limits  on  the  earth  are  reached.  One 
acquisition  would  be  desirable,  should  the  opportunity  offer :  an 
opportunity  once  kindly  presented,  but  carelessly,  almost  crimi- 
nally, spurned.  But  wc  should  never  yield  to  extortion.  The 
Corporation  will  outlive  individuals.  And  it  is  true — is  it  not? 
"All  thino:s  come  to  those  who  wait !" 

A  mild  curiosity  has  been  aroused,  because  of  the  Nomencla- 
ture adopted  by  the  Committee  for  the  different  subdivisions  of 
the  renovated  structure.  So  far  as  Flora  is  concerned,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  she  should  continue  buried 
among  the  musty  tomes  of  our  Library.  The  gay  and  festive 
scenes  of  our  dance-hall  appear  better  suited  to  her  frolicsome 
nature.  There  let  her  disport  herself  surrounded  by  Flowers 
in  their  season  ;  and  enlivened  by  merry  strains  of  music  during 
those  bleaker  months  when  youth  and  beauty  must,  perforce, 
seek  enjoyment  within  doors.  Ceres  has  her  appropriate  place 
in  the  Ladies-Parlor.  As  chaperon  she  can  maintain  heedful 
watch  over  the  giddy  things  below ;  knitting  her  brows  in 
matronly  reproof,  whenever  exuberance  of  spirits  threaten  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  discretion,  and  supply  of  worsted.  Nor 
could  3^our  Committee  perceive  any  sufficient  excuse  for  longer 
concealment,  by  Pomona,  of  her  marriage.  Poor  Vertumnus 
had  been  kept  so  in  the  back-ground ;  and  snubbed  as  if  a  mere 
dependent  of  the  household  ;  that  he  was  in  dire  peril  of  losing 
his  identity  if  not  his  manhood.  The  nuptials  had  been  duly 
solemnized,  of  a  bright    Arcadian    Summer ;  and  it  became  a 
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simple  act  of  justice  to  both  parties  to  make  public  ackuowl- 
edixment  of  their  mutual  relations. 

And  there  is  Nirvana  !  "  unto  the  Jews  a  stuml)ling-block 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness."  But  still  who  may  duly 
measure  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  which  shall 
befall  the  weary  Horticulturist,  whose  Pears  fall  short  an  ounce, 
as  he  enters  within  those  welcome  gates  and  suffers  his  soul  to 
invite  itself  under  those  seductive  influences  I  Masters  of  the 
Grange  succumb  to  the  temptation ;  and  mayhap  the  very  War- 
dens and  Vestry  will  find  their  strict  Episcopacy  yield  to  the 
insidious  lure  which  laps  them  in  a  newer  and  theosophical 
Elysium.  There  are  some  ; — not  a  few,  if  their  name  be  not 
legion ;  to  whom  a  whiff  from  the  corn-cob  of  Democracy,  or 
the  higher-toned  clay-pipe  of  Kepublicanism,  is,  at  times,  quite 
indispensal)le.  Heretofore,  it  could  be  had,  out  of  place  and  at 
great  personal  discomfort.  But,  when  next  the  Society  sum- 
mons its  Members  to  a  social  reunion,  your  Secretary  feels  sure 
that  the  President  will  not  be  obliged  to  clamber  over  rafter  and 
truss  in  a  vain  search,  throughout  a  cluttered  garret,  for  the 
Nirvana  that  is  ever  elusive. 

In  old  times — remote  almost  as  "the  days  when  we  went 
gypsying,"  it  was  customary  of  a  Thursday  evening  during  the 
Annual  Autumnal  Exhibition,  for  the  Judges  to  make  report 
upon  the  subjects  committed  to  their  observation  and  charge. 
It  was  a  wise  practice  and,  if  only  because  of  its  obvious  util- 
ity, one  that  should  never  have  been  suffered  to  lapse  into 
nocuous  desuetude.  The  casual  notice  that  most  of  us  can  take, 
in  the  distraction  and  rush  of  Exhi))itions,  of  the  Flowers  and 
Fruit  placed  ui)on  our  tables,  carries  with  it  little  instruction. 
The  constant  watch  and  comparison  from  one  exhibition  to 
another;  followed  up  for  successive  years  by  the  expert  Judges 
that  it  is  our  felicity  to  possess ;  should  be  wi'itten  down  for  in- 
formation and  preserved  for  permanent  record.  The  eye  would 
no  longer  be  offended  l>y  the  careless  hitrusion  of  such  })ara- 
graphs  as  that  which,  describing  the  recent  "  Shrewsbury  Town 
Fair,"*  gave  expression  to  the  following  rash  challenge  of  past 


*  Evening  Gazette,  Oct.  7. 
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Pomological  history :  ' '  It  was  a  revelation  in  Worcester 
County  Horticulture,  to  see  such  mammoth  Baldwins,  Green- 
ings, and  Hubbardstons,  as  were  shown."  It  would  seem  that 
an  afternoon,  or  evening,  as  the  Society  might  find  most  con- 
venient, were  well  and  worthily  employed  in  listening  to  their 
ripe  experience  as  told  by  those  whom  we  selected  to  bestow 
our  awards.  The  discipline  would  be  valuable  to  the  Judges 
themselves ;  compelling  them  to  take  note,  upon  the  spot,  of  the 
impressions  of  the  current  hour ;  and  by  so  much  enabling  them 
to  frame  a  more  vivid  presentment  of  the  salient  features  of 
successive  displays  in  their  several  departments.  The  question- 
ing and  discussion  that  ensued  would  be  easy  and  natural. 
Such  meetings  should  be  of  value  alike  to  both  Members  and 
Judges.  If,  as  a  possible  result,  they  should  tend  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  average  reporter  for  the  press,  enlarging  his  mind 
without  swelling  his  head,  mayhap;  teaching  him,  and  no  less 
his  employers,  that,  in  the  curriculum  of  Worcester  Universitj^ 
a  bare  catalogue  of  awards  is  not  even  a  skeleton  statement  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  practice  and  science  of  Horticulture 
by  our  especial  docents ;  the  exact  report,  the  enlightened 
audience,  and  the  lesson  profiered  without  money  or  price,  will 
not  be  wasted. 

The  question  now  presents  itself: — What  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Society  in  the  immediate  future?  We  will  assume  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  "  Science  of  Horticulture  is  to  be 
advanced  ;  its  practice  encouraged  and  improved," — hereafter  as 
of  yore.  How?  In  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  shall 
this  be  done  to  the  best  advantage  !  Exhibitions  have  been  held 
annually  ;  monthly  ;  of  late,  for  a  succession  of  years,  weekly. 
Held  without  monetary  bounty  until  the  struggling  Society 
had  emerged  from  its  difficulties  ;  and  thenceforth  maintained, 
as  increasing  means  permitted,  under  the  stimulus  of  sub- 
stantial awards.  And  here  the  newer  and  more  perplexing 
doubt  intrudes ;  nor  will  be  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug,  or  sneer ;  is  not  the  money-award  like  all  stimulus  or 
factitious  incentive,  in  danger  of  becoming  the  end  rather  than 

a  means  !     Could  we  hold  an  Exhibition,  unless  we  ottered  a 
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valuable  consideration  by  way  of  lure  ?  Is  there  any  such  thing 
as  a  pure  love  of  Horticulture,  because  of  the  intrinsic  charm  to 
be  discerned  in  beauty,  fragrance,  or  savor  !  Or  ar^  we  simply 
tempted  to  earn  so  many  dollars  for  a  display  of  this  or  that 
standard  fruit,  which  we  never  originated  or  set  out ;  or  of  those 
more  recent  varieties,  for  scions  of  which  we  were  importunate 
beggars,  although  they  were  for  sale  at  the  Nurseries  at  a  nom- 
inal price. 

For,  or  against  Annual,  Monthly,  or  Weekly,  Exhibitions, 
the  argument  is  ample  whether  in  favor  or  dispraise.  But  mere 
frequency,  it  should  be  noted,  is  rather  a  theory  than  a  condi- 
tion. Often  may  be  a  good  way ;  but  just  often  enough  is  far 
better.  If  we  appoint  an  Exhibition  upon  a  fixed  date,  and  hold 
it  inflexibly,  it  may  turn  out  well  enough.  But,  if  your  Roses 
are  yet  in  bud,  your  Strawberries  not  ripe, — what  then?  The 
grower  upon  a  sunny  exposure,  with  a  sandy,  warm  subsoil, — 
how  shall  justice  hold  her  scales  in  equipoise  between  Birch  or 
Olean  Streets ;  Hope  Avenue  and  the  declivity  easterly  of 
Bloomingdale  ?  Horticultural  Exhibitions  will  languish  and  die, 
where  favoritism  is  manifest,  or  reasonably  suspected.  They 
can  only  thrive  under  rigid  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians — which  altereth  not.  In  whatsoever  we  determine, 
the  element  of  uncertainty  will  intrude  itself  to  thrust  aside  our 
best  laid  plans.  An  Exhibition  of  Roses  and  Strawberries  is 
appointed  for  the  24th  or  25th  of  June  :  upon  a  computation  of 
averages,  long  since  found  to  be  a  most  suitable  date.  But  a 
cold  Spring,  immoderate  rains,  or  a  week  of  such  suns  as  just 
parched  our  early  October, — whereafter  the  clamor  is  loud  and 
discordant :  Anticipate  !  Postpone  !  And  whichsoever  course 
you  elect,  to  the  derangement  of  your  Schedule,  you  will  wish 
that  you  had  chosen  the  other.  As  the  necessities,  or  even  ex- 
igencies of  everybody  cannot  be  accommodated,  what  remains  but 
to  ascertain  and  adhere  to  a  definite  fixed  rule  from  which  noth- 
ing shall  cause  the  Society  to  deviate  or  flinch  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Secretary,  based  upon  life-long  ex- 
perience, that  an  Exhibition  of  Roses,  Strawberries,  &c.,  some- 
where about  the  last  week  of  June,  is  as  early  as  any  Exhibition 
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can  be  held  in  this  City,  which  shall  be  of  actual  benefit  to  Hor- 
ticulture. Of  course  it  is  possible,  weeks  previous,  to  entice 
the  culls  from  decaying  or  stale  Apples ;  to  obtain  another  last 
fond  !  look  at  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  ;  even  to  squander  unmer- 
ited bounty  upon  the  refuse  and  ruck  of  greenhouses.  But  the 
fruit  was  in  its  prime  when  your  Exhibitions  closed  in  Autumn  ; 
and  your  bounty  was  then  fittingly  bestowed.  At  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  florist  has  already  found  his  market ;  and  could  not 
aflTord,  were  he  so  inclined,  to  reserve  his  pinks  or  roses,  upon 
the  hazard  of  obtaining  a  few  dollars  in  premiums.  The  florist 
and  orchardist  depend  upon  and  seek  a  ready  customer.  It 
does  not  become  this  Society  to  rake  after  anybody,  or  to  pride 
itself  upon  achieving  a  display  of  gleanings.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  latterly,  that  our  Members  are  getting  to  regard  our 
Exhibitions  as  monotonous  because  of  their  weekly  recurrence. 

One  thing  appears  to  be  proved.  In  September,  the  tenden- 
cy towards  a  merger  of  our  identity  in  the  huge  conglomeration, 
yclept  New  England  Fair,  seems  irresistible.  It  might  repay 
curiosity,  were  it  worth  the  while,  to  analyze  the  causes  of  such 
tendency.  Doubtless  a  gregarious  disposition  in  men  and 
women ;  an  inclination  to  go  with  the  crowd ;  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  People  have  just  returned  from  their  vacations  ; 
and  the  mild  dissipation  oftered  at  the  Cattle-Show  holds  out 
a  strong  temptation  before  settling  down  to  business.  Then 
again  the  Judges  are  not  so  strict,  perhaps  ;  more  license  of 
imperfection  or  positive  fault  being  accorded  to  specimens 
heaped  in  such  a  huge  aggregation,  ostensibly  from  the  whole  of 
Nevv  England,  than  when  ten  or  a  dozen  competitors  are  en- 
rolled under  a  standard  that  is  satisfied  with  little  short  of  abso- 
lute perfection. 

In  matters  familiar  to  us  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  changes 
that  are  wrought  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  Fifty  years  ago 
Horticulture,  as  it  now  approves  itself,  was  a  novelty  to  most 
men.  In  this  community  knowledge  of  it,  and  taste  for  it,  were 
essentially  restricted  within  a  score  of  ardent  votaries.  To  see 
what  such  could  exhibit ;  and  to  go  home  and  profit  by  what 
they  saw ;  tempted  men  and  women  of  the  growing  village  to 
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put  themselves  to  inconvenience ; — even  to  pay  for  the  sight ! 
Now, — the  dullest  wayfarer  along  Main  Street,  for  nine  months 
of  the  year ;  latterly  for  quite  a  twelve-month  ;  has  but  to  keep 
his  eyes  open  to  behold  what  man  hath  garnered  whence  God 
wrought.  At  one  stall  of  fruiterers,  opposite  Elm  Street,  the 
Orange  and  Banana  jostle  the  Roxbury  Russet ;  the  Straw- 
berry, Apricot,  Peach  and  Grape  challenge  each  other  for  prece- 
dence. Motion  discounts  space ;  invention  contriving  ways 
whereby  the  tropics  are  made  to  lay  their  fruits  upon  thresholds 
to  which  paths  have  been  broken  through  ice  and  snow-drifts. 
By  the  time  that  we  could  hold  an  Exhibition,  whether  of  Fruit 
or  Flower,  curiosity  has  been  dulled,  appetite  sated.  For  Fruit 
is  not  unique  in  this  position.  Long  before  the  vernal  equinox 
permits  us  to  look  forward  to  milder  airs  and  propitious  skies, 
the  windows  of  the  Florist  are  brilliant  with  the  vari-colored  tints 
of  Crocus,  Hyacinth  and  Tulip.  I  make  the  positive  assertion 
that  this  Society  has  never  held  an  Exhibition  of  Spring-flower- 
ing bulbs  ;  of  Azalea  Indica  even  ;  that,  when  its  strength  of 
membership,  resources,  and  cultural  skill  are  properly  accounted, 
was  not  actually  discreditable.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget 
how,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  often  as  the  result  of  personal 
solicitation,  we  have  been  rescued  from  imminent  reproach  by 
contributions,  yielded  at  great  inconvenience  and  risk,  from 
Whitinsville  or  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  Nor  is  it  so  much 
matter  for  wonder.  The  Florists  have  sold  their  stock  :  spray 
and  blossom  going  to  decorate  window  and  hearth-stone  of  the 
private  dwelling ;  more  likely,  to  adorn  altar  and  chancel ;  or,  as 
this  Society  has  had  bitter  experience  !  the  grave.  For  of  the 
gardener,  whether  in  or  out  of  Eden,  it  is  as  true  after  the  Fall 
as  before  he  was  ordained  to  his  especial  ministry,  that — "  they 
which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  tem- 
ple." Nor,  of  "oxen  and  failings"  only;  but  of  every  blood- 
less thing  that  is  sacrificed  to  Flora  and  Pomona.  What  they 
have  not  kept  they  cannot  exhibit.  What  they  did  not  reserve, 
for  the  especial  purpose,  is  no  longer  theirs  to  display  in  this 
Hall. 

And  from  countless  gardens,  or  lawns  by  the  wayside,  may  be 
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seen,  in  ever  variant  coloring,  the  glory  of  Spring  Bulbs  in  all 
the  diversity  which  the  advance  of  Floriculture  has  developed. 
In  this  pleasant  rivalry  Public  Parks  are  not  behindhand ;  the 
people  coming  to  insist  upon  the  provision  for  themselves  col- 
lectively of  that  which  they  are  unwilling  to  do  without  as  indi- 
viduals. They  take  an  outing  in  their  leisure  moments  for  air 
and  exercise  :  and  feast  their  eyes  upon  nascent  foliage  and  bud- 
ding bloom.  Why  should  they  confine  themselves  within  four 
walls,  where  they  are  liable  to  be  crowded  for  space  ;  and  are 
sure  to  be  deprived  of  that  enjoyment,  actual,  if  perhaps  subtile 
and  inexplicable,  that  is  drawn  in  with  every  inspiration  of  the 
open  air ;  and  which  can  only  be  experienced  in  fullest  measure 
under  the  free  canopy  of  heaven  !  Do  we  not  attempt  an  almost 
hopeless  rivalry  ?  California  and  Florida  surrender  their  treas- 
ures and  even  the  remoter  islands  of  the  sea  pay  tribute  to  that 
vigilant  commerce  which  at  least  on  land  seeks  no  bounty,  ever 
anticipating  and  outstripping  the  w'ildest  of  human  desires. 
What  do  our  people  care  to  inspect  home-grown  fruit,  or  flower, 
when  a  novel  temptation  is  ofiered  in  the  Banana ;  a  strange 
fascination  presents  itself  in  the  gorgeous,  if  scentless.  Chrysan- 
themum !  Long  since  was  it  determined  that  the  average 
Yankee  would  sell  the  fruit  that  he  grew  and  get  sustenance 
from  the  pork  or  beef  of  Illinois  and  Texas.  But, — when  the 
market  fails  him ?  What  then?  Eat  the  fruit  and  find  that  it 
nourishes  bone  and  sinew,  invites  no  trichina,  conduces  to  health 
and  by  so  much  at  least,  repels  disease  ?  Forbid  it  thrift !  which 
relucts  at  parting  with  Apples  or  Pears  at  a  price  low  Ijecause  of 
a  glut ;  yet  continues  to  feed  a  perverted  craving  upon  sirloin 
at  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Why  should  Horticulture  care 
whether  there  is  a  market  for  fruit,  so  long  as  it  knows  there  is 
a  stomach  for  it !  What  is  it  to  Horticulture,  if  no  one  will  buy 
its  Roses  and  Pinks?  Their  beauty  abides  with  us,  does  it  not? 
And  is  not  their  fragrance  a  joy  forever?  Horticulture  is  one 
thing :  trade  in  its  products  quite  another. 

Pardon  a  suggestion  !  Suppose,  by  way  of  variety,  that  you 
were  to  adopt  some  such  policy  as  this  :  commence  with  an  Ex- 
hibition of  Roses,  Strawberries,  &c.,  about  the  24th  or  25th  of 
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June  !  Follow  this,  during  the  middle  of  July,  with  a  compe- 
tition between  the  other  small  fruits,  and  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous flowers,  including  annuals  and  biennials,  that  will  then  be 
at  their  best.  From  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  August,  experience 
has  proved  that  you  can  safely  count  upon  Antirrhinum,  Aster, 
Gladiolus,  and  Perennial  Phlox ;  and  the  earlier  Peaches,  Ap- 
ples and  Pears  need  not  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  Septem- 
ber can  be  omitted,  if  you  choose,  and  such  would  seem  to  be 
your  choice,  surrendering  it  to  the  combination  of  Societies  that, 
not  content  to  run  a  Cattle-Fair,  elect  also  to  throw  out  a 
drag-net  for  everything  else. 

October  would  then  remain  for  your  especial  Harvest-Home ; 
when  the  choicest  of  all  the  more  approved  varieties  of  Fruit 
have  matured  in  size  and  flavor,  and  have  become  fit  to  be  shown 
before  a  Society  that  knows  what  such  fruit  ought  to  be  and  has 
no  wish  to  see  it  in  any  other  condition. 

Of  November,  succeeding  your  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  first 
month  of  our  Horticultural  year,  has  it  not  the  Chrysanthemum, 
solitary  and  unapproachable  ! 

Should  you  conclude  it  to  be  a  wiser  policy,  or  even  one  that 
may  be  expedient  if  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  consoli- 
date your  Weekly  into  Monthly  Exhibitions ;  protracted  into 
the  evenings,  if  found  advisable;  commencing,  as  just  sug- 
gested, with  a  display  of  Roses,  Strawberries,  &c.,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  defer  the  framing  of  a  Schedule  until  somewhere 
toward  the  close  of  the  coming  Winter.  By  that  time  you  will 
be  better  informed  of  the  means  at  your  disposal ;  and  can  de- 
termine what  proportion  may  be  applicable  to  the  advancement 
and  promotion  of  Horticulture,  after  proper  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  gradual  reduction  and  seasonable  extinguishment 
of  our  just  lial)ilities. 

All  which  is  Respectfully  Submitted 

[by] 

EDWARD  WINSLOW  LINCOLN, 

Secretary. 
Tlorticullural  Ilall^ 
Worcefifer,  MassochiiseUs, 

November  4th,  A.  D.  1891. 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


dlommoiuvfalth  of  Pa.si.siai:luisi«tt!Si. 


in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the   Senate   and  House  of  Bepresentatives,   in    General    Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  John  Greeu,  Anthony  Chase,  Frederic  W.  Paine,  George  \V. 
Richardson,  their  associates  and  successors  are  hereby  made  a  corporation, 
by  the  name  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  science  and  encouraging  and  improving  the  practice  of 
Horticulture;  and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities  and  restrictions,  contained  in  the 
forty-fourth  Chapter  of  the  Revised  Statues. 

Section  2.  The  said  Corporation  may,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  hold 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  Hf  teen  hundred  dollars,  and  personal  estate  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

House  of  Representatives,  March  3,  1842. 
Passed  to  be  enacted. 

SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Speaker  pro  fern. 


In  Senate,  March  3,  18-12. 
Passed  to  be  enacted. 

March  3,  1842.     Approved. 


JOSIAH  QUINCY,  Jr.,  President. 
JOHN  DAVIS. 


NARRATIVE 

OF    THE 

Way  In  Which  Its  First  Semi-Centennial 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  INCORPORATION  BY  LAW 

WAS    KEPT    BY    THE 

WORCESTER   COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

March  3,  A.  D.  1892. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.  S.  A. 


1842. 


Committee  on  Plan  And  Scope 

FOR 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 


1892. 


Chairman,  Obadiah  B.  Hadwen,       Ex-President. 
George  E.  Francis,  "  " 

Stephen  Salisbury,  "  «< 

William  T.  Merrifield,  "  " 

James  Draper,  Chairman  Committee  on  Exhibitions. 

President,  Henry  L.  Parker. 

Secretary,  Edward  Winslow  Lincoln. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society,  holden  on  Wednesday,  November  5th,  A.  D. 
1890,  on  motion  of  O.  B.  Hadweu,  it  was  Voted  that  so  much 
of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  as  relates  to  the  matter  of  a 
celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Corporate  Exist- 
ence of  the  Society,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  seven  (7) 
inclusive  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  consider  and  report  in  what  manner  the  Society  can  l)est 
celebrate  such  occasion.  The  Chair  took  time  to  select  said 
Committee. 

Subsequently,  on  March  12th,  A.  D.  1891,  the  President, 
formally  notified  the  Secretary  of  his  selection  of  the  following 
gentlemen  to  constitute  the  Committee,  viz.  : 

Obadiah  B.  Hadwen,  Chainnan, 

George  E.  Francis, 

William  T.  Merrifield, 

Stephen  Salisbury, 

James  Draper, 
the  President  and  Secretary  being  INIembers  by  the  original  vote 
of  the  Society. 

And  thereafter,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the 
4th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1891,  Chairman  Hadwen  made 
report  of  progress  and  asked  that  the  Committee  be  con- 
tinued, which  was  accorded. 

He  also  submitted  the  subjoined  votes : 

1st,  That  the  Society  will  celebrate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  its  Corporate  Existence,  on  March  3d,  A.  D.  1892,  by 
Literary  Exercises  and  a  Banquet : 

2d,  That  eminent  Horticulturists  from  other  Societies  be 
invited  as  guests  : 
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3d,    That  the   sum   of  $250.00  be  appropriated    towards    the 
cost  of  such  celebration  : 
And  that   the  Committee  be  invested  with  full  power  to 
proceed  and  consummate  all  arrangements. 
AH  which  votes  were  unanimously  adopted. 


The  morning  of  March  3d,  dawned  dark  and  gloomy.  One 
of  those  storms  that  are  christened  by  the  expressive  title 
blizzard,  threatened  to  blast  the  hopes  that  had  so  long  antici- 
pated their  perfect  fruition  on  that  day.  But,  nothing  daunted, 
an  audience,  "  fit  though  few,"  gathered  to  listen  to  the  address 
of  the  President. 

A  little  after  3  o'clock  the  invited  guests  were  escorted  to  the 
platform  in  the  main  hall  by  James  Draper,  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee  and  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  occasion. 
Those  on  the  platform  included  President  Henry  L.  Parker, 
Secretary  E.  W.  Lincoln,  Vice-President  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Mayor 
F.  A.  Harrington,  Col.  Daniel  Needham  of  Groton,  President 
of  the  New  England  Society  ;  Secretary  Wm.  R.  Sessions  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  Secretary  Robert  Manning  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ;  Dr.  George  A.  Bowen  of 
Moosup,  Conn.,  master  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange;  E.  W. 
Wood  of  Newton,  chairman  of  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society;  President  George  Cruickshanks 
of  the  Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society,  of  Fitchburg; 
Dr.  H.  T.  Fuller,  President  of  tlie  Worcester  County  Polytechnic 
Institute ;  Librarian  S.  S.  Green  of  the  Worcester  Free  Public 
Library  ;  Stephen  Salisbury,  Wm.  T.  Merrifield,  Editor  George 
M.  Whittaker  of  the  JVeio  England  Farmer  of  Boston  ;  J.  G. 
Barker,  superintendent  of  the  Forest  Hills  cemetery  of  Boston. 
The  front  of  the  platform  was  decorated  with  Jiandsorae 
flowers,  palms  and  rare  tropical  plants  from  the  greenhouses  of 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq. 

At  3.15  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  O.  B.  Hadwen,  in 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope,  with  the  following 
introductory 
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ADDEESS  BY  0.  B.  HADWEN. 

Members  and  Friends  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: — 

In  behalf  of  our  committee  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty, 
as  their  chairman,  to  call  this  assembly  to  order,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  fittingly  commemorate  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society,  and  1  cordially  welcome  you  to  take  part 
and  enjoy  the  proceedings,  assembled  as  we  are  in  this,  our 
Horticultural  Hall,  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  the  head- 
quarters in  this  city  of  some  of  the  interests  we  have  especially 
in  keeping.  From  here  have  emanated  the  early  progress  and 
improvements  in  horticulture,  also  the  popularity,  wealth,  influ- 
ence and  renown  of  the  Society. 

A  half-century  has  elapsed  since  Dr.  John  Green,  a  man  of 
noble  deed,  became  the  first  president.  Other  presidents  have 
followed  him.  They  have  spoken  eloquent  words  of  wisdom 
and  encouragement,  and  have  devoted  a  portion  of  their  lives  in 
advancing  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  this  Society.  They 
and  other  benefactors  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
now  silently  speak  from  the  canvas  adorning  these  walls.  To- 
day the  President  of  the  Society  will  deliver  the  historical 
address. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Parker 
of  this  city. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  PARKER. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ;  Guests  of  the  Society  ;  and  Fellow- 
Members  : — 

This  is  an  auspicious  day. 

Within  this  luxurious  and  well  appointed  hall,  itself  an  attesta- 
tion of  a  noble  work  performed,  and  with  the  similitude  of  the 
kindly  faces  of  its  founders  looking  down  upon  us  from  these 
walls,  in  silent  benediction,  we  are  met  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  this  Society. 

I  have  been  designated  to  prepare  for  this  occasion  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  its  formation  and  growth  during  the  half-century. 
I  could  have  wislied  that  this  task  had  been  assigned  to  other 
and  abler  hands, — to  some  one  of  our  associates  of  longer  service, 
who  could  date  his  active  membership  and  work  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  could  flavor  the  pages  of  such  an  address  with  his 
own  personal  reminiscence, — who  could  speak  like  yEneas  of  old 
"  of  those  things  both  which  he  himself  has  seen,  and  of  which 
he  was  a  great  part."  But  since  it  has  been  otherwise  decreed, 
let  us  hope  at  least,  that  at  a  later  stage  in  this  our  Anni- 
versary the  "  personal  experience  "  of  more  than  one  such  Serai- 
Centenarian  may  not  be  wanting,  and  that  it  will  prove  all  the 
more  racy  and  acceptable  because  unfettered  by  the  written  page. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  formation  of  this  Society  was  in 
the  fall  of  1840.  On  September  19th,  1840,  several  gentlemen 
desirous  of  forming  a  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Horti- 
cultural Science,  organized  by  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers  : 

President. — Dr.  John  Green. 

Vice-Presidents. — Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Recording  Secretaries. — Benjamin  Heywood,  L.  L.  Newton, 
J.  C.  B.  Davis. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — William  Lincoln,  Dr.  Joseph 
Sargent. 

Trustees. — Dr.  John  Park,  Isaac  Davis,  E.  F.  Dixie,  S.  D. 
Spurr,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  A.  D.  Foster, 
Lewis  Chapin,  J.  G.  Kendall,  Emory  Washburn. 

Of  this  number  only  one,  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
now  living. 
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John  Chandler  Bancroft  Davis,  now  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  born  in  Worcester,  in  1822.  He  was  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  London  from  1849  to  1852,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  1869  to  1871  inclusive,  and  from  1873  to 
1875  inclusive.  Was  United  States  Minister  to  Germany  in 
1875,  and  in  1877  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims. 

Dr.  John  Green,  the  first  President,  will  be  recognized  as  the 
munificent  founder  of  our  Public  Library. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  but  recently  deceased,  was  for  many  years 
the  leading  physician  of  this  city,  and  was  at  his  death  a  Trustee 
of  Clark  University. 

Emory  Washburn,  made  Governor  of  the  Slate  in  1854, 
became  later  in  life  a  distinguished  jurist  and  author. 

Most  of  the  remainder  will  be  recognized  by  the  older  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  as  among  the  most  honored  citizens  of 
Worcester. 

But  of  all  this  list  of  officers  no  one  was  more  active  and 
efficient  than  William  Lincoln,  brother  of  Governor  Levi  Lincoln, 
and  the  historian  of  Worcester.  He  was  '■^ par  excellence^'*  the 
founder  of  the  Society.  He  seems  to  have  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  such  an  organization  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
And  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  he  was  indefatigable. 
His  enthusiasm  and  energy  knew  no  bounds.  He  not  only 
enlisted  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Worcester,  but  secured  aid  from  the  Massachusetts  Society. 
Through  his  efforts  generous  contributions  were  sent  by  mem- 
bers of  that  Society  to  the  first  exhibition,  helping  to  make  it 
what  it  proved  to  be,  a  marvellous  success.  The  origin  of  this 
movement  seems  to  have  been  a  protest  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  who  were  devotees  of 
Horticulture  at  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  managers  of  that 
Society.  The  same  "  worldliness "  which  to-day  makes  the 
ploughing  match  subordinate  to  the  claims  of  the  trotting  horse 
at  that  time  ignored  the  finer  products  of  the  garden. 

Apples,  and  certain  products  in  the  vegetable  line,  were  treated 
with  some  consideration,  but  flowers  and  other  fruits  received 
little  notice  or  encouragement.     They  were  relegated   to  some 
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obscure  corner  with  the  crazy  quilts  and  other  fancy  work  of 
the  ladies. 

Thus  does  history  repeat  itself. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  new  organization  was  held  on  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  of  October,  1840,  the  14th  being  "  cattle 
show  day." 

The  National  JEgis  for  October  14th,  1840,  says: 

"  The  Brst  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  by  the  Worcester 
Horticultural  Society  commenced  on  yesterday  at  the  South 
Town  Hall. 

"  The  Society  was  formed  by  a  few  individuals  who  were 
desirous  of  aiding  with  their  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  orchards  and  gardens  and  who  wished  to  con- 
tribute by  such  means  as  were  in  their  power  for  the  common 
benefit. 

"  The  possibility  of  making  a  good  exhibition  was  doubted  by 
many.  The  undertaking  was  considered  as  hopeless  by  some ; 
and  was  openly  opposed  by  two  individuals  alone  ;  but  it  went 
on  without  their  help  and  against  their  influence. 

"Our  citizens  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  own 
resources,  nor  of  the  generosity  of  those  friends  from  abroad 
who  have  contributed  with  a  free-heartedness  and  liberality 
beyond  all  expectation  and  above  all  praise  which  words  can 
convey. 

"  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday  morning  and  was  as 
magnificent  as  any  which  has  ever  before  been  held  in  New 
England." 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1841,  an  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers  was  held.  Strawberries,  cherries  and  gooseberries  were 
exhibited.  The  principal  cherries  were  the  Black  Tartarian, 
Black  Eagle,  White  Bigarreau  and  Black  Heart.  The  varieties 
of  strawberry  were  Methven  Castle,  Alpine  and  Keen's 
Seedling. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  for  1841,  was  held  on  the  27th  of 
October.  The  report  of  Wm.  N.  Green,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Fruits,  may  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy 
of  that  date.  During  the  winter  of  the  succeeding  year  upon 
the  petition  of  the  Society,  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  passed 
by  the  General  Court  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  on  the  3d 
March,  1842. 
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Thus  fifty  years  ago  to-day  was  this  institution  launched  upon 
the  world  as  a  corporate  body.  Since  that  time  what  momentous 
events  have  transpired.  One  and  a  half  times  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  has  been  harvested  by  the  grim  destroyer,  death. 
Eighteen  new  States  have  been  added  to  the  American  Union. 
Our  population  has  increased  from  17,000,000  to  more  than 
60,000,000.  The  mineral  resources  of  California  and  the  West 
have  been  discovered  and  developed.  The  slaves  of  the  South 
emancipated.  Great  wars  have  been  fought  which  have  changed 
the  map  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Discoveries  and  inventions 
in  electricity,  in  physics,  in  physiology,  in  medical  science,  in 
chemistry,  have  revolutionized   society. 

The  city  of  Worcester  was  at  that  date  a  modest  shire  town 
of  8,000  inhabitants,  with  its  Board  of  Selectmen  and  other 
town  officers — with  seven  churches  and  three  meeting-rooms, 
where  to-day  are  sixty  houses  of  worship. 

Instead  of  tliose  noble  institutions  of  learning  which  now  dot 
our  hills  and  make  our  city  famous ;  instead  of  those  elegant 
structures  for  the  public  schools  with  a  small  army  of  instructors  ; 
instead  of  facilities  which  fill  the  whole  course  of  scientific 
and  professional  study  as  well  as  post-graduate  pursuits  in  special 
lines;  the  educational  advantages  of  Worcester  were  limited  to 
twenty  modest  school-houses,  with  about  two  dozen  teachers,  and 
a  few  private  schools. 

Changes  almost  as  great  have  been  the  fortune  of  this  Society. 
It  started  with  a  name  but  without  a  local  habitation,  and  with- 
out the  funds  wherewith  one  might  be  obtained. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  its  infancy  it  seems  to  have  led  a 
nomadic  life,  anchored  to  no  particular  location  but  renting  the 
most  convenient  hall,  as  the  time  approached  for  holding*  its 
annual  exhibition.  At  these  annual  exhibitions  no  premiums 
were  awarded,  or  if  awarded  none  were  paid.  Its  officers  and 
committees  served  without  compensation.  Its  only  source  of 
revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  for  the  hall  of  exhibition 
and  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  came  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  admission  fee  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  Whatever 
remained  over  from  these  proceeds,  was  carefully  husbanded 
until  in  1846,  the  sum  of  something  like  twelve  hundred  dollars 
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had  accummulated.  This  sum  was  augmented  by  a  generous 
bequest  from  Daniel  Waldo  of  $3,000.  With  this  fund  as  a 
nucleus  a  hall  in  Waldo  Block  on  Main  street  was  leased  and 
its  nomadic  life  ceased. 

The  financial  afi'airs  of  the  Society  continued  however  to  be 
carefully  managed.  Annual  interest  was  added  to  principal,  and 
the  profits  of  exhibitions  added  to  that,  until  in  1850,  the  Society 
bought  its  present  location  and  erected  the  Hall  which  we 
now  occupy  and  which  is  known  as  Horticultural  Hall.  The 
cost  of  the  building  however  far  exceeded  the  resources  of 
the  Society.  It  was  for  a  long  time  heavily  mortgaged,  but  the 
investment  proved  a  good  one  in  the  end.  The  indebtedness 
was  gradually  reduced.  Two  generous  gifts  from  Stephen 
Salisbury  the  elder,  on  two  difierent  occasions — one  of  $2,000 
and  another  of  $3,000  contributing  largely  to  its  reduction. 

At  last  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1890,  the  Treasurer  in  his 
report  made  the  pleasant  announcement  that  the  last  installment 
of  principal  and  interest  was  paid,  and  the  Society  free  from 
debt. 

But  it  was  not  for  long.  It  became  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation and  proper  management  of  the  property  to  make  some 
immediate  repairs  and  certain  alterations.  To'  accomplish  this 
purpose  another  small  incumbrance  was  placed  upon  the  Hall. 
The  interest  upon  this  investment  however,  will  be  more  than 
met  by  the  increased  rental  to  be  realized  from  enlarged  and 
more  convenient  quarters. 

The  advancement  of  the  science  and  practice  of  Horticulture 
which  the  past  fifty  years  have  witnessed,  is  no  less  marvellous 
than  the  other  changes  which  have  been  going  on  about  us. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  Society,  there  were  but 
six  commercial  florists  in  the  whole  of  Massachusetts.  To-day 
she  has  four  hundred  and  seven,  the  annual  value  of  whose  plant 
sales  is  $594,000,  and  of  its  cut-flower  sales  $1,036,000. 

In  the  entire  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
this  Society  there  were  but  thirty  commercial  florists.  To-day 
there  are  4659,  tlie  annual  value  of  whose  sales  of  plants 
amounts  to  $12,036,000,  and    its   cut-flower  sales  to  $14,175,000. 
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The  value  of  these  establishments   is  estimated  at  $38,355,000 
and  they  furnish  employment  for  over  18,000  persons. 

At  the  date  of  the  organization  of  this  Society,  there  were  in 
the  whole  United  States,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  but  one 
dozen  nurseries  for  the  propagation  of  vines,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
and  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  To-day  there  are  in  the  whole 
country  4510  of  such  nurseries,  giving  employment  to  27,787 
men  and  women  and  to  14,200  horses.  These  nurseries  are 
valued  at  $41,978,000— occupy  172,806  acres  of  land  and  have 
an  invested  capital  of  $52,425,000. 

On  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made,  based  upon  the  con- 
sensus of  the  nurserymen,  the  grand  total  of  plants  and  trees  is 
over  3,000,000,000  of  which  518,000,000,  and  some  odd  thousand 
are  fruit  trees,  685,000,000  and  some  odd  thousand  are  grape 
vines  and  small  fruits,  and  the  balance,  nut,  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  hardy  shrubs,  and  roses. 

Grape  culture,  which,  including  the  products  of  the  grape — 
raisin  and  wine  making — has  become  a  great  industry,  represent- 
ing a  total  value  in  lands,  improvements,  machinery,  &c.,  of 
$155,661,000  and  furnishing  employment  to  200,780  persons,  has 
had  if  not  its  birth,  at  least  its  almost  entire  development 
during  the  past  half-century. 

In  New  York,  the  first  shipment  of  grapes  for  the  New  York 
market  from  the  Lake  Keuka  District,  was  made  in  1845,  and 
consisted  of  fifty  pounds  shipped  by  the  way  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Canal.  A  shipment  the  next  year  of  200  or  300  pounds 
overstocked  the  market  and  there  was  no  sale.  In  1890  there 
were  shipped  from  the  same  district  to  New  York  and  other  cities 
of  the  east  20,000  tons  or  40,000,000  pounds  of  grapes.  The  total 
product  of  grapes  of  the  entire  country  for  1889,  was  572,139 
tons  or  more  than  a  thousand  million  pounds. 

The  raising  of  vegetables  for  the  market  has  likewise  within 
the  same  period  grown  into  a  mighty  industry,  in  which  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  and  upward  is  invested — the 
annual  products  reaching  to  upwards  of  $76,000,000  and  realized 
upon  a  little  over  half  a  million  acres  of  land. 

Celery  and  the  tomato,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  half- 
century   were  but  little   known   to  the  general  public,  arc  now 
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articles  of  universal  use.  Many  gardeners  make  the  cultivation 
of  celery  an  exclusive  pursuit. 

As  for  the  tomato,  the  consumption  of  this  semi-vegetable  and 
semi-fruit  has  become  enormous.  350,000  boxes  of  them  were 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Norfolk  alone  in  1889,  and  22,800 
acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  its  culture,  almost  as  many  acres  as 
are  required  by  the  Irish  potato,  of  which  article  of  diet  it  has 
become  a  competitor.* 

But  to  return  to  the  more  particular  work  of  this  Society.  If 
we  could  reverse  the  wheels  of  time  and  transport  ourselves 
back  to  the  scenes  of  its  earliest  annual  exhibitions  we  should  be 
amazed  at  their  crudity.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  original  manuscript  containing  the  list  of  premiums  awarded 
at  the  first  exhibition,  held  in  October,  1840.  This  whole  list 
of  premiums  for  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers  (this  is  the  order 
in  which  they  come)  is  contained  upon  a  single  page.  Premiums 
are  awarded  for  only  five  varieties  of  pears  of  which  only  three 
are  named.  For  thirteen  varieties  of  apples — and  this  (with  a 
single  premium  for  quinces  and  one  for  Isabella  grapes)  com- 
pletes the  list  of  fruits.  Of  vegetables  there  is  but  a  single 
variety  mentioned,  the  squash  ;  and  of  flowers  but  one  variety, 
the  dahlia.  As  this  document  has  never  been  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  it  here 
entire. 

'''■List  of  Premiums  Aicarded  by  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural  Society^  at  their  first  Exhibition^  October^  1840. 

To  E.  F.  Dixie,  Worcester,  for  best  saruple  of  Seckel  Pear. 

To  Capt.  Silas  Allen,  Shrewsbury,  for  best  sample  of  Andrews'  Pear. 

To  Doct.  John  Green,  Worcester,   for  best  sample  of  St.  Michael's 

Pear. 
To  Doct.  Burnett,  for  best  sample  of  Seedling  Pear. 
To  A.  H.  Green,  Worcester,  for  best  sample  of  Winter  Baking  Pear. 
To  Benj.  N.  Childs,  Worcester,  for  best  sample  of  Winter  Greening 

Apple. 
To  Jonathan  W.  Stowe,  Grafton,  for  best  sample  of  Baldwin  Apple. 
To    Samuel   A.    Knox,    Grafton,    for   best   sample    of  Hubbardston 

Nonsuch  Apple. 

*  The  foregoing  statistics  liave  been  largely  gathered  from  advauce  bulletins 
of  the  census,  1890,  Avhich  have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  P.  Porter,  Superintendent  of  the  Census. 
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To  A.   H.   Green,   Worcester,   for  best  sample  (Old  kind)  Nonsuch 

Apple. 
To  A.  D.  Foster,  Worcester,  for  best  sample  of  Blue  Pearmain  Apple. 
To  Silas  Allen,  Shrewsbury,   for  best  sample  of    Roxbury  Russet 

Apple. 
To  Geo.  W.  Rugg,    Worcester,    for  best   sample  of  Sweet   Winter 

Russet  Apple. 
To  Jona.  Wheeler,  Grafton,  for  best  sample  of  Pommewater  Sweeting. 
To  Dr.  John  Park,  Worcester,  for  best  sample  of  Porter  Apple. 
To  C.  W.  Forbush,  Grafton,  for  best  sample  of  Dutch  Codlin. 
To  Doct.  John  Green,  Worcester,  for  best  sample  of  Hamburg  Apple. 
To  S.    H.    Colton    &   Co.,    Worcester,    for   best   sample  of  Russett 

Pearmain. 
To  Clarendon  Harris,  Worcester,  for  best  sample  of  Lady  Apple. 
To  Philo  Slocomb,  Shrewsbury,  for  best  sample  of  Quinces. 
To  Doct.  Benj.  F.  Hey  wood,  Worcester,  for  best  sample  of  Isabella 

Grapes. 

VEGETABLES. 

To  E.  F.  Dixie,  Worcester,  for  best  Crooknecked  Squashes. 
To  John  M.  Earle,  Worcester,  for  best  Cocoanut  Squashes. 
To  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr.,  for  several  Squashes. 

GARDEN    FLOWERS. 

To  Josiah  Maynard,  Shrewsbury,  for  best  display  of  Dahlias. 

To  Mrs.  A.  D.  Foster  of  Worcester,  for  next  best  display  of  Dahlias." 

I  quote  also  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  vegetables 
for  that  year,  written  by  Rejoice  Newton,  the  chairman.  He 
says : 

"The  committee  ask  leave  to  report  that  the  department  of  the 
exhibition  which  came  under  their  particular  examination  was 
comparatively  meagre,  presenting  few  articles  worthy  of  special 
attention     *     *     * 

"  The  first  articles  in  the  order  of  the  Secretary's  book,  were 
Rohan  Potatoes,  offered  by  Gov.  Lincoln,  Gov.  Davis,  and  John 
A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  of  Brighton — they  are  such  as  governors  should 
produce.  Men  who  grow  to  be  governors,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  grow  great  potatoes.  The  nutritious  qualities  of  this 
species  of  potato  have  not  been  sufliciently  tested  in  this  part  of 
the  country  to  determine  their  value.  It  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  the  table  of  horticulturists  "    *    *    * 

"  Two  beautiful  boxes  of  honey  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Snow  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a  plate  of  the  same  article  was  fur- 
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nished  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Howland  of  Worcester.  It  might  perhaps  be 
questioned  whether  honey  is  a  vegetable  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee,  but  until  the  Committees  on  Fruits,  or 
Flowers  or  other  articles  can  show  that  they  have  a  better  claim 
we  may  treat  it  as  our  own.     •     *     * 

"  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Beets  and  Turnips  are  so  usually  found  on 
the  table  together  that  the  committee  think  they  may  as  well 
make  one  good  dish  of  them  *  *  *  they  were  offered  by  Abi- 
jah  Bigelow,  John  W.  Lincoln,  John  A.  Kenrick  and  the  Lunatic 
Hospital." 

I  quote  also  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  flowers. 

"  And  then  the  flowers, 
Oh  !  what  a  wilderness  of  flowers ; 
It  seemed  as  though  from  all  the  bowers, 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year, 
The  mingled  spoil  were  gathered  here. 

"All  around  the  eye  was  delighted — enchanted  with  the  gayest, 
richest  and  most  magnificent  profusion  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  Flora's  handy  workmanship.  Truly  here  were  the  emblems 
of  youth,  beauty  and  innocence.  Ah  !  indeed,  not  only  the  em- 
blems but  the  actual  personifications  of  these  graces  were  here. 
Who  could  behold  such  an  array  of  magnificent  beauty  and  not 
feel  that  he  or  she  had  been  transported  to 

"  That  city  of  delight  in  fairy  land 
Whose  streets  and  towers  are  made  of  gems  of  light  and  flowers." 

When  we  come,  however,  to  inquire  further  into  the  occasion  of 
this  rliapsody — this  lavish  use  of  the  superlative — we  find  that  it  is 
all  about  dahlias.  "The  dahlia,"  say  the  committee,  "justly  styled 
the  Queen  of  Autumnal  flowers  " — "  the  dahlias  were  the  most 
numerous  and  constituted  the  most  important  portion  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  flowers."  Oh  most  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion !  "  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  said  the  great 
Napoleon,  "  there's  but  a  step."  Imagine  the  florist  of  to-day 
styling  the  dahlia  "Queen  of  Autumnal  flowers!"  Or  imagine  a 
grand  annual  floral  exhibition  of  to-day  in  which  the  dahlia 
should  figure  as  the  most  important  factoi- ! 

And  so  for  many  succeeding  years  the  exhibitions  were  of  a 
like  character.     They  were  immense  affairs.     There  was  plenty  of 
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enthusiasm,  but  it  was  zeal  without  knowledge.  It  was  like  the 
earliest  attempts  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  to  wear  the  garments 
of  civilization.  The  grotesque  was  in  the  ascendant.  System, 
order,  symmetry,  appliances,  and  a  proper  nomenclature  were  all 
wanting.  Each  happy  proprietor  of  a  button  pear  or  seedling 
apple  gathered  them  for  the  occasion,  the  windfalls  with  the  rest. 
These  apples  and  pears  were  piled  in  pyramidal  form  upon  circu- 
lar plates,  each  plate  indefinite  as  to  the  number  it  contained  and 
presumably  "  deaconed."  If  the  lower  stratum  of  each  did  not 
hide  from  view  one  or  more  moth-stung  specimens,  it  was  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule.  And  each  variety  was  named  as  suited 
the  fancy  of  the  individual  contributor.  There  was  the  Hog-Fen 
apple,  the  Minister  apple,  the  Big-Gal  apple,  the  Praiseworthy, 
the  White  Sheep  Nose,  the  Razzlenose,  the  Nuzzlenose,  the  Pig- 
nose,  the  Know-Nothing,  the  Abigail's  Fancy,  the  Back-Door 
Seedling,  the  Limber-Twig  Spice,  the  Crow's  Egg,  the  Stonewall 
apple,  the  Cat-Head  Sweeting.  The  same  variety  was  often 
entered  by  several  individuals  under  as  many  difterent  names. 

John  Milton  Earle,  Chairman  on  Fruits,  says,  in  1843:  "The 
correcting  of  the  Nomenclature  of  Pomology  must  be  an  im- 
portant object  in  the  operations  of  the  Society.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  the  same  fruits  under  some  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent names,  and  sometimes  several  different  fruits  under  the  same 
name."  A  committee  on  nomenclature,  self -constituted  or  other- 
.  wise,  soon  went  to  work,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  rescued 
many  valuable  fruits  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  might 
have  fallen  by  reason  of  their  uncouth  christening.  One  of  its 
notable  feats  was  to  divest  the  Hog-Pen  apple  of  its  unsavory 
appellation  and  re-baptize  it  as  the  Holden  Pippin,  under  which 
name  and  later  under  the  name  of  the  Holden  it  has  held  a  front 
rank  for  these  many  years  as  a  valuable  fruit  upon  the  Society's 
premium  list,  it  having  been  placed  among  the  best  ten  Autumn 
apples  recommended  by  the  Society  for  general  cultivation.  The 
evolution  of  the  Pear  and  of  Pear  culture,  so  far  as  the  City  and 
County  of  Worcester  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  date  from  our 
first  organization. 

In  1863,  the  President  of  the  Society,  George  Jaques,  con- 
trasting its  then  condition  with  its  first  beginning,  speaks  of  the 
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first  exhibition  as  a  "  confused  collection  of  apples  and  pears 
of  which  only  a  very  small  number  were  designated  correctly  by 
name."  And  J.  Henry  Hill,  then  Chairman  on  Pears,  speaking 
of  the  same  subject,  says  :  "  Those  who  witnessed  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  Society  are  the  only  ones  who  can  fully  appreciate 
the  vast  improvement  made  in  the  culture  of  the  Pear.  Twenty 
years  ago  few  people  knew  of  any  varieties  other  than  the  '  Pound 
Pear  '  or  the  '  Button  Pear,'  as  they  were  respectively  called  ; 
and  whoever  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  tree  of  either 
variety  was  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  Beyond  a  few  pro- 
fessional or  amateur  growers,  the  subject  of  Pear  cultivation  was 
never  agitated  or  thought  of." 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  five  varieties  of  pears  for  which 
premiums  were  awarded  at  the  first  exhibition  in  1840,  only  three 
of  which  were  named.  So  also  in  the  report  on  fruits  for  the 
annual  exhibition  of  1841  only  five  varieties  of  pears  are  men- 
tioned, viz. :  The  Golden  Beurre,  St.  Michael,  Brown  Beurrc, 
the  Iron  Pear  and  Pears  from  the  famous  Endicott  tree  planted 
by  Gov.  Endicott.  These  were  contributed  by  Wm.  P.  Endicott. 
The  other  contributors  were  all  amateurs. 

The  report  says,  "  Wm.  N.  Green,  Esq.,  bound  over  for  trial  a 
basket  of  the  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa. 

"A  basket  of  Golden  Beurre,  one  of  Saint  Michaels,  and  another 
of  Brown  Beurre  were  brought  from  the  fairy  grounds  of  Mrs. 
E.  Salisbury. 

"  B.  F.  Thomas,  Esq.,  brought  a  fine  basket  of  Saint  Michael 
(Pears  to  the  Fair)  though  for  our  life  we  could  not  think  what  a 
'gentleman  of  the  green  bag'  has  to  do  with  a  Saint.  He  liad 
also  good  specimens  of  the  Iron  Pear,  that  old  friend  that  sticks 
by  us  till  May  if  not  baked  before." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  pear  culture  at  the  date  of  our  in- 
corporation. Its  development  began  very  soon  after,  however, 
and  as  early  as  1845,  a  large  number  of  varieties  were  sliown, 
although  confined  to  a  few  individual  contributors.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  John  Milton  Earle,  Samuel  H. 
Colton,  John  0.  Ripley,  and  George  Jaques  became  specially 
interested  in  pear  culture.  The  first  three  gentlemen  named 
imported  many  foreign  varieties.     And  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Col- 
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ton  were  proprietors  of  large  nurseries.  To  John  Milton  Earle 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  many  valuable  varieties,  and  among 
others,  that  "  ne  plus  ultra  "  of  late  fall  pears,  the  Cornice.  He  ex- 
perimented also  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  pears,  and 
has  left  us  as  a  monument  of  his  labors  in  this  direction  "  Earle's 
Bergaraot,"  a  pear  of  delicious  flavor  which  stands  to-day  on  the 
Society's  list  of  premium  pears.  Mr.  Earle  devoted  himself  with 
a  rare  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  He  was  not  only 
an  authority  in  nomenclature,  perhaps  the  best  the  Society  could 
boast,  but  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of  Hor- 
ticultural science — in  floriculture  and  botany  as  well  as  in  pomol- 
ogy- 
Mr.  Earle  and  D.  Waldo  Lincoln  were  for  many  years  the  two 
leading  contributors  of  pears,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the 
reports,  their  rivalship  for  the  largest  collection  of  named 
varieties. 

In  1849  Mr.  Earle  exhibited  30  varieties ;    Mr.  Lincoln,  34. 

1850  "       "  "  47         "  "  "         63. 

1851  "       "  "  31         "  "  "         53. 

1852  "       "  "  69         "  "  "         85. 

1853  "       "  "  53         "  "  "         94. 

1854  "       "  "  59         "  "  "         79. 

1855  "       "  "  84         "  "  "       104. 

1856  "       "  "        100         " 

Mr.  Lincoln  being  that  year  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Pears  did  not  apparently  compete. 

In  1857  Mr.  Earle,  123  ;  Mr.  Lincoln,  105.  And  here  the 
contest  seems  to  have  practically  ended  as  the  ofiicial  position  of 
both  gentlemen  after  that  date  precluded  competition. 

And  it  was  about  this  time  that  a  free  discussion  began  as  to 
the  utility  of  offering  premiums  for  large  collections,  for  the 
same  policy  had  been  pursued  in  regard  to  apples  and  vegetables 
as  well  as  pears.  Collections  of  75,  80  and  90  varieties  of  apples 
by  the  same  individual  were  not  infrequent.  And  of  vegetables 
there  were  collections  of  30,  40  and,  in  one  instance,  68  varieties. 
At  one  exhibition  a  member  exhibited  150  varieties  of  potatoes. 
The  natural  result  of  this  method  was  that  the  contributor  of 
large  collections  being  also  a  competitor  for  single  plates  or  small 
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collections  of  best  five  or  ten,  would  place  his  best  specimens  on 
the  single  entry  or  small  collection  list,  so  that  the  large  collec- 
tions were  merely  an  aggregation  of  so  naany  varieties  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  as  the  case  might  be,  for  the  most  part  without  indi- 
vidual merit.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  in  large  collections, 
especially  of  fruit,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  different 
varieties  could  be  seen  at  their  prime — covering  as  they  must  the 
seasons  of  late  summer,  early  fall,  late  fall  and  winter.  And  it  is 
also  apparent  that  in  the  best  of  such  large  collections  there  must 
be  many  really  worthless  varieties.  For  no  well-recognized 
pomologist  of  to-day  would  dare  to  risk  his  reputation,  by  un- 
dertaking to  name  100  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation  by  either 
the  general  grower  or  the  amateur.  In  truth,  the  real  benefit 
arising  from  the  large  collection  policy  was  in  revealing  how 
few  really  good  pears  there  are,  how  few  really  good  apples,  and 
how  few  varieties  of  any  form  of  fruit  whicli  are  really  worthy 
of  notice. 

D.  Waldo  Lincoln  began  to  be  of  that  opinion  in  1859,  when 
in  his  annual  address  as  President  of  the  Society,  he  said : 
"Three  years  ago  ray  orchard  contained  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred varieties.  One  hundred  of  them  have  since  that  time  been 
swept  off  my  grounds,  leaving  fifty  more  to  follow  as  soon  as  the 
process  of  re-grafting  can  be  conveniently  accomplished.  Below 
this  number  I  do  not  deem  it  expedient  in  a  large  collection  to 
fall  and  beyond  it  no  one  can  go  with  any  hope  of  an  adequate 
return." 

Premiums  for  collections  continued  to  be  awarded  until  about 
1874,  although  the  system  was  modified  somewhat.  The  largest 
collection  of  pears  being  limited  to  20,  and  of  apples  to  not  less 
than  25  nor  more  than  35. 

In  1872,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Society  denounced  the  classifica- 
tion system  as  meaningless  and  unprofitable,  and  urged  its  aboli- 
tion. He  continued  his  missionary  work  in  this  direction  in 
subsequent  reports  until  three  or  four  years  later  the  system  was 
finally  abandoned  and  premiums  were  offered  thereafter  for  single 
varieties  only. 

It  was  at  about  this  date  also  that  improvements  were  made  in 
the  appliances  used  for  exhibition.     Stands  for  the  floral  displays 
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with  their  accompanying  vases  were  procured.  Also  the  rectan- 
o-ular  dishes  specially  designed  for  and  adapted  to  the  exhibition 
of  fruit.  Within  these  dishes  or  plates,  bearing  (not  as  of  old 
the  name  of  the  contributor)  simply  a  number,  each  specimen 
reposes — not  hiding  the  defects  of  some  other  specimen  by  being 
piled  thereon,  or  having  its  own  defects  thus  hidden,  but  with  an 
individuality  of  its  own,  opened  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  a  judge 
who  is  exacting  because  required  to  be  so,  and  impartial  because 
without  motive  to  be  otherwise. 

Under  these  conditions  and  with  these  appliances,  with  the 
opportunity  furnished  each  meml)er  through  its  weekly  displays 
to  observe  every  variety  of  flower  fruit  and  vegetable  in  its 
season,  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  fruit  and  vegetable  in  full 
maturity,  the  influence  which  our  Society  has  exerted  not  only 
upon  its  own  members  but  upon  the  general  public  has  been  of 
a  marked  character.  It  has  secured  the  cultivation  of  fewer 
varieties,  but  those  varieties  the  best.  It  has  directed  care  and 
attention  to  fruit  while  in  the  process  of  growing  and  ripening, 
and  to  the  importance  of  requiring  perfection  in  all  specimens 
allowed  to  reach  maturity.  It  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  an  aesthetic  taste  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
pomological  knowledge.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  Society's  rose, 
strawberry    or    chrysanthemum    shows,    is    a    liberal    education. 

This  Society  has  given  special  attention  and  encouragement  to 
choice  varieties  of  fruit  whicii  have  originated  in  Worcester 
County.  It  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  named  and  given  to  the 
public,  stamped  with  its  approval,  many  such  varieties  of  apples. 
One  such  variety  is  the  Sutton  Beauty,  an  apple  originating  in 
Sutton,  named  by  the  Societ}',  and  which  in  shape  and  color  is 
almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  HubbaixJston  Nonsuch. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sutton  Beauty  was 
shown  at  the  first  exhibition  in  1840,  as  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  fruits  at  that  exhibition  we  find  this  entry, 
"'Unknown,'  an  apple  shown  by  Major  Tenny  of  Sutton  resem- 
bling the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch." 

Another  variety  is  the  Holden  Pippin,  now  the  Holden, 
originally   called    the    Hog-pen  Apple,  of  which  I   have   already 
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spoken.  This  apple  was  shown  nuder  its  original  nnsavory 
name  at  the  exhibition  of  1840,  by  Tilly  Chaffin  of  Holdeu. 

The  Hnbbardston  Nonsuch  originating  in  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  was  also  shown  in  the  1840  exhibition  by  Samuel  A. 
Knox,  then  of  Grafton,  but  now  of  Worcester,  and  one  of  the 
four  now  surviving  who  were  on  the  premium  list  of  1840. 

There  is  also  the  Mother  Apple  which  originated  in  Bolton. 

The  Leicester  Sweet  originating  in  the  town  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best  sweet  apple  of  its  season. 

The  Worcester  Spy,  an  apple  which  originated  in  North- 
borough,  and  was  named  by  the  Society. 

The  Stockwell  Sweet,  a  Sutton  apple,  of  a  handsome  red  color, 
very  fair,  and  a  late  winter  variety  of  superior  quality.  The 
original  tree,  what  there  is  left  of  it  (alive  but  no  longer  pro- 
ducing fruit),  still  stands  in  that  part  of  Sutton  known  as  "  Eight 
Lots,"  the  territory  occupied  by  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 
The  descendants  of  the  original  owner  from  whom  the  apple 
takes  its  name  know  by  tradition  that  it  was  standing  in  the 
same  spot  in  the  year  1800,  then  a  young  tree  and  not  in  bearing. 

There  is  also  the  Singletary  Russet,  also  a  Sutton  apple. 

The  Sterling  or  Twenty  Ounce,  a  native  of  Sterling. 

The  Dawson  Apple,  a  new  handsome  apple,  very  promising, 
originated  by  our  late  lamented  associate,  Thomas  A.  Dawson, 
and  named  by  the  Society  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Dawson  had  also 
other  seedling  apples  with  which  he  was  experimenting  and  of 
which  he  cherished  high  hopes. 

And  still  another  apple  which  should  be  added  to  this  list  is  the 
Russet  Sweeting.  The  committee  on  fruits  in  their  report  for 
1840,  make  this  comment  :  "  This  apple  we  feel  warranted  in  say- 
ing from  good  authority,  is  undoutedly  a  seedling  variety  from 
the  farm  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Green,  the  first  of  that  name  in 
Worcester." 

In  accomplishing  the  work  of  the  Society,  the  library  has  been 
a  great  auxiliary.  The  library  or  its  nucleus,  for  at  the  begin- 
ning it  could  hardly  be  called  more  than  that,  was  kept  for 
many  years  in  a  single  small  book-case  at  the  office  at  the  Court 
House,  occupied  by  Anthony  Chase  as  County  Treasurer.  From 
thence  it  was  removed  to  the  rooms  of  Clarendon  Harris,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
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In  1862,  the  same  year  in  which  weekly  meetings  were  insti- 
tuted, the  library  was  removed  to  the  room  in  Horticnltural  Hall, 
known  as  the  Library  or  Hall  of  Flora,  where  it  has  since 
remained.  The  number  of  volumes  at  the  time  of  its  removal 
to  Horticultural  Hall  in  1862,  was  441.  The  present  number  is 
about  3,000  bound  volumes  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  serials. 
No  i)ains  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  a  complete 
working  library  of  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Science. 

Among  the  notable  works  upon  its  shelves  are  : 

The  Floral  Magazine  (English)  of  20  volumes. 

Cnrtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  an  English  work,  containing  over 
2,000  plates,  colored  from  nature,  and  complete  in  74  volumes. 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  an  English  work   in  63  volumes. 

Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society. 

The  Scotch  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  Cottage  Gardener,  an  English  Work. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette,  English. 

The  Gardener's  Chronicle,  English. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  in  16  volumes," English. 

The  Garden,  English. 

L'lllustration  Horticole. 

Revue  Horticole,  from  1855  to  1892,  and  comprising,  37 
volumes. 

Flore  des  Serres  et  des  Jardins  de  L'Europe. 

Median's  Gardener's  Monthly  in. 28  volumes. 

Hovey's  Magazine. 

Country  Gentleman. 

Herefordshire  Pomona. 

Pinetum  Britannicura. 

Silva  of  North  America. 

At  the  weekly  exhibitions  the  library  proved  an  invaluable 
aid.  Its  books  of  reference  were  in  constant  use  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  different  departments  of  fruit,  flower  and  vegeta- 
ble, notal)ly  by  the  committee  on  nomenclature.  As  authorities 
of  ultimate  resort  Downing  and  Leroy  were  thumbed  as  persist- 
ently as  the  schoolboy  thumbs  his  Worcester  or  his  Wel)ster. 
In  fact,  it  was  largely   by  its  aid  that  the  Society   was  able   so 
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early  in  its  history  to  establish  a  fixed  and  reliable  nonaenclature, 
to  weed  out  from  its  premium  catalogue  so  many  worthless 
varieties,  and  to  present  that  list  of  few  but  choice  fruits  which 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  it  has  (with  but  slight  changes)  recom- 
mended for  general  cultivation.  But  the  literary  work  of  the 
Society  was  not  confined  to  its  library. 

Not  long  after   the  establishment  of  the   weekly  exhibitions, 
meetings    were   held   at  stated  intervals   for   discussion.     These 
discussions  at  first  were  extemporaneous,  and  in  the  main  simply 
an  interchange  of  experience  and  observation  in   fruit  culture. 
And  yet  the  writer  can  recall,  in  his  own  experience,  no  meetings 
of  a  like  nature  more  instructive  or  edifying.     Made  so,  because 
embodying,   without  surplusage  or   padding,  but  put  in  simple 
language  and  terse  phrase,  the  results  attained  by  years  devoted 
to  the  study   and   practice  of  pomology   by   such  enthusiasts  as 
John    Milton    Earle,    Geo.    Jaques,    Samuel    H.   Colton,  James 
F.  Allen,    O.    B.    Hadweu,  and    many    others  both  living  and 
dead.     These   discussions  eventually   took  a  broader  scope.     In 
1877  the  practice  was  inaugurated  of  holding  meetings  during 
the  winter  months,  at   which  papers  or  essays  should  be  read,  to 
be  followed   by   discussions   upon  the   theme   presented    by  the 
essay.     These    essays   embraced    a    wide    range    of    subjects   in 
floriculture,    arboriculture,   fruit   culture,    native    or    local    flora, 
and  in  fact  covered  the  whole  ground  of  botanical   and   horticul- 
tural science.     They  were  prepared  and  given  partly  by  members 
of  our  own  Society  and  partly  by  gentlemen   from   abroad,  but 
always  by  those  having  a  special  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  treated. 

In  1879  a  series  of  botanical  lectures  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  by  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale  of  Harvard 
University.  In  addition  to  this  literary  work,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  annual  addresses  of  the  earlier  Presidents,  the 
valuable  reports  of  committees,  made  before  our  present  system 
was  adopted,  and  later  on  the  reports  of  our  Secretary,  who  has 
for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  presented  an  exhaustive  annual 
review  and  summary  of  the  Society's  doings,  together  with 
suggestions  as  to  its  future  policy,  as  well  as  a  general  outline  of 
new  results  in  horticultural  science.     All  these  papers  and  docu- 
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racnts  have  been  preserved  and  published  in  the  Society's  trans- 
actions, forming  an  instructive  and  material  contribution  on  its 
part  to  horticultural  literature. 

But  after  all  has  been  said  of  the  work  accomplished  and  the 
agencies  employed,  it  is  to  the  men  this  Society  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  upon  its  rolls  of  membership  that  it  owes 
its  splendid  success. 

Governors  of  the  Commonwealth,  Judges  of  the  Courts,  men 
eminent  in  public  and  professional  life,  have  been  active  mem- 
bers. The  elite  of  the  City  and  County  as  well  as  its  brawn  and 
muscle,  have  lent  it  their  friendly  aid,  and  have  not  scorned  to  sit 
in  its  councils. 

But  especially  is  it  beholden  to  that  devoted  band  of  early 
members  who  supported  the  tottering  steps  of  its  infancy  and 
stood  by  it  through  good  and  through  evil  report,  until  it  reached 
maturer  years  :  Earle,  Colton,  Jaques,  that  most  noble  triumvi- 
rate, high  priests  of  that  aesthetic  shrine  at  which  we  worship  ; 
Paine,  Haven,  Harris,  the  Lincolns,  Salisbury,  Butman,  Ripley — 
how  the  list  might  be  swelled  of  the  honored  dead,  long  gone 
before,  whose  names  within  these  walls  are  household  words — 
who  with  an  enthusiasm  never  dimmed,  with  a  courage  that  never 
faltered,  by  word  and  deed,  by  financial  aid,  by  wise  counsel,  by 
arduous  and  unrequited  service  have  helped  forward  this  great 
enterprise. 

"They  rest  from  their  labors  but  their  works  do  follow  them." 

We  the  living,  who  now  fill  their  places  reap  what  they  have 
sown. 

With  tliese  elegant  Halls,  with  yonder  choice  library,  with  an 
assured  and  ample  income  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  with 
a  membership  united  and  fraternal,  what  forbids  our  saying 
with  the  Psalmist — "  The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant 
places  ;  yea  we  have  a  goodly  heritage." 

But  fellow-members  let  us  not  forget,  that  with  this  inherit- 
ance come  added  duties  and  an  increased  responsibility,  "  To 
whom  much  is  given  of  them  will  mucli  be  required."  Time 
has  brought  us  changed  conditions.  Our  work  must  run  in 
different  channels  than  of  yore,  but  for  the  same  ardor,  the  same 
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devotion,  the  same  enthusiasm  which  graced  our  fathers  there  is 
still  room. 

We  have  passed  long  ago  the  primary  and  adolescent  stage. 
We  have  mastered  the  rudiments.  We  are  versed  in  the  gram- 
mar of  Pomology.  We  have  traversed,  in  a  fashion,  the  whole 
curriculum  to  which  self-instruction  and  receptivity  is  more 
especially  incident.  And  we  have  reached  the  broader  plain  of 
post-graduate  investigation.  Our  work  to-day  is  altruistic, 
humanitarian,  diffusive. 

To  the  fruits  which  cool  the  parched  lips  of  the  fever-stricken 
patient  we  are  adding  nectarian  sweetness  and  ambrosial  flavors. 
To  the  flowers  which  cheer  the  waiting  hours  of  the  invalid, 
which  brighten  the  wedding  feast,  and  rob  death  of  its  gloom, 
we  are  giving  more  brilliant  colors  and  a  sweeter  fragrance. 

If  the  lawns  and  grounds  of  our  citizens  have  assumed  an 
added  grace  and  loveliness ;  if  our  streets  and  outlying  avenues 
are  lined  with  trees  of  grateful  shade  ;  if  parks  and  public 
grounds  have  been  set  apart,  to  be  adorned  not  with  Piiidian 
statues,  but  with  forms  of  beauty  fashioned  by  God's  own  hand  ; 
— what  agency  other  than  this  Society  has  been  more  potent  in 
these  results.  It  created  and  nurtured  that  aesthetic  taste  without 
which  these  things  had  not  been  possible. 

Let  us  gladly  then  take  up  the  burden ;  with  "  Noblesse 
oblige"  for  motto,  let  us  raise  still  high  our  standard.  The  age 
of  receptivity  is  past.  Not  in  self-seeking,  not  in  the  advancement 
of  mercenary  schemes  and  enterprises,  not  in  treading  the  circle 
of  our  own  selfish  interests  and  petty  ambitions,  shall  we  best 
fulfil  the  sacred  trust  imposed  upon  us — but  by  a  diflfusion 
through  every  avenue  in  our  power  of  the  light  and  knowledge 
we  possess,  by  furnishing  to  all  who  will  partake,  the  wine  and 
milk  of  this  our  Horticultural  Art,  without  money  and  without 
price,  by  striving  to  make  not  only  the  earth  but  the  lives  of  those 
who  inherit  it  more  beautiful. 

Thus  shall  we  in  a  broader  and  grander  sense  than  our 
Founders  ever  dreamed,  advance  the  knowledge  and  encourage 
the  practice  of  this  our  noble  science. 
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At  the  close  of  the  address  the  President  said : — 
The  Massachusetts  Society  lias  been  the  pioneer  society  in  Hor- 
ticulture in  New  England,  if  not  in  the  whole  United  States,  it 
havinor  been  incorporated  earlier  than  any  other  which  since  its 
incorporation  has  had  a  continuous  active  existence.  This  Society 
has  taken  it  for  its  example  and  followed  in  its  train,  though 
"not  with  equal  steps."  At  our  first  organization  we  were  in- 
debted to  the  Massachusetts  for  aid  and  comfort,  and  to  many 
of  its  members  for  contributions  to  its  earliest  exhibitions. 
The  son  of  one  of  these  early  contributors,  Mr.  Robert  Manning 
of  Salem,  now  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts,  is  present  as  our 
guest  and  will  address  you  as  a  representative  of  that  Society. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  MANNING. 

Mt.  President;  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society  : — 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  congratulations  of  the  Masachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  results  achieved  by  your  Society  in  the  fifty 
years  of  its  existence,  and  its  good  wishes  for  your  future  pros- 
perity. But  I  regret  that  the  President  of  our  Society  is  unable 
to  be  present  and  speak  for  it  better  than  I  can. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  in  your  interesting  historical 
address  you  have  recognized  the  assistance  and  support  given  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  to  your  Society  in  its 
earliest  days.  I  believe  our  Society  has  always  been  ready  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized  by  answering  the 
calls  of  new  societies  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  nothing  gives 
me  more  pleasure  now  than  to  answer  such  calls  as  far  as  is  in 
my  power.  And  I  would  remember  here  that  we  have  been  glad 
to  adopt  ideas  which  have  originated  with  you. 

As  I  have  listened  to  your  address,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  parallelism  in  the  progress  of  the  two  societies, 
especially  in  the  financial  department,  both  beginning  with  small 
means,  husbanded  with  true  New  England  thrift,  until,  as  the 
result,  you  have  this  hall,  so  commodious  and  convenient  in  all  its 
appointments  and  elegant  yet  tasteful  in  its  decorations.     The 
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possession  of  a  homo  of  its  own  is  as  great  an  advantage  to  a 
society  as  to  an  individual — it  makes  an  institution  of  vchat  was 
before  but  an  association.  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman interested  in  securing  a  hall  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London — to  which  we  all  look  with  respect  as  the 
parent  and  prototype  of  all  horticultural  societies — inquiring 
how  the  horticultural  halls  in  this  country  have  been  provided, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  financial  basis.  I  said  in  my  reply 
that  I  expected  soon  to  attend  the  semi-centennial  of  your  Society 
and  that  I  would  communicate  to  him  any  information  that  I 
could  gather  here  which  would  be  of  service  to  him.  I  mention 
this  to  show  the  far-reaching  influence  of  your  Society. 

Your  Society  may  well  congratulate  itself  on  the  excellent 
library  which  it  has  collected,  and  wliich  is  probably  excelled  by 
few  horticultural  libraries  in  the  country.  This  department  is 
invaluable  in  promoting  a  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
botany  and  horticulture. 

At  tlie  risk  of  appearing  to  bring  in  personal  matters  I  may 
say  that  in  looking  over  the  earliest  publications  of  your  Society 
I  found  that  among  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  from  whom  contributions  were  solicited  for  your 
first  exhibition,  were  gentlemen  from  Dorchester,  Roxbury, 
Watertown,  Brighton,  and  Salem.  I  thought  it  probable,  from 
the  mention  of  Salem,  that  my  father — whose  '^  Pomological 
Garden"  there,  contained  the  largest  collection  of  fruits,  especial- 
ly pears,  to  be  found  in  the  country  at  that  time,  then  coming 
into  bearing — was  one  of  the  contributors,  and  I  am  assured  by 
the  veteran  Secretary  of  your  Society  that  my  inference  was  cor- 
rect, and  that  his  contribution  was  made  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
life-long  friend,  "William  Lincoln.  Later  contributions  were  re- 
ported from  Salem  in  which  my  father  probably  had  a  share.  I 
shall  venture  to  mention  one  which  I  sent  in  1846,  after  his 
deatii,  which  included  specimens  of  the  Paradise  of  Autumn 
pear,  then  a  new  variety  having  first  fruited  in  this  country  two 
years  before.  It  is  recorded  of  the  committee  that  consisted  of 
George  Jaques,  Dr.  John  Porter  of  North  Brookfield,  John  Mil- 
ton Earlc,  and  Capt.  Silas  Allen  of  Shrewsbury,  that  "  the  air  of 
perfect  satisfaction  which  overspread  the  countenance  of  one  of 
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the  committee  while  tasting  this  exquisitely  delicious  fruit  was  a 
higher  commendation  in  its  favor  than  we  can  easily  express  upon 
paper."  Which  of  these  gentlemen  it  was  whose  countenance 
beamed  with  such  satisfaction  the  record  saith  not,  but  I  think 
the  probability  is  that  it  was  John  Milton  Earle.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  tree  which  bore  the  fruit  that  produced 
such  an  effect  on  his  countenance — making  it,  doubtless,  even 
more  benign  than  was  its  wont — is  still  standing  and  bearing 
fruit. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Earle  brings  to  mind  the 
prominent  members  of  your  Society  whom  I  have  met  or  with 
whom  I  have  had  correspondence.  Among  whom  I  recall  the 
names  of  William  N.  Green,  George  W.  Richardson,  Samuel  H. 
Colton,  Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln,  Henry  Chapin,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
and  Charles  E.  Brooks.  But,  alas !  these  worthies  are  all  de- 
parted and  so  are  those  two  excellent  ladies,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  by  whose  side  I  sat  at 
a  festive  gathering  in  this  hall  in  1871.  I  am  glad  to  see  upon 
these  walls  the  portraits  of  some  of  these  gentlemen,  to  whom 
your  Society  owes  so  much,  and  to  know  that  their  successors  are 
following  in  their  footsteps  with  unabated  ardor. 

But  I  have  said  enough  unless  it  were  better,  and  I  can  find 
no  more  appropriate  conclusion  than  the  words  of  George  Jaques 
in  closing  the  introduction  to  the  first  pamphlet  printed  by  your 
Society :  "  May  the  series  of  these  publications  never  end  until 
New  England's  deserts  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

President  Parker  : — I  have  now  the  pleasant  privilege  of 
introducing  to  you  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  wiio 
has  visited  us  so  often  and  done  us  so  many  favors  as  to  seem 
almost  like  "  one  of  the  family,"  a  friend  of  the  family  certainly 
if  not  a  blood  relation. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a  gentleman  who 
hardly  needs  introduction,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  as  well  as  an  active  member  of  our  sister  Society, 
the  Massachusetts,  E.  W.  Wood  of  Newton. 

Mr.  Wood,  after  pleasantly  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the 
President,  alluded  to  the  astonishing  advance  of  late  years  in  the 
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science  and  practice  of  horticulture,  particularly  complimenting 
Worcester  and  Middlesex  Counties  for  the  lead  they  have  taken 
in  this  direction.  Referring  to  agricultural  statistics,  he  said 
Worcester  County  stood  the  eighth  and  Middlesex  County  ninth 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  farm  products  in  the  whole  country, 
Worcester  leading  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  and 
Middlesex  in  the  value  of  the  farms.  Speaking  of  the  public 
parks  and  their  benefits  in  the  cities,  Mr.  Wood  paid  a  graceful 
and  well-deserved  compliment  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the 
Worcester  Parks-Commission,  for  the  zeal  and  perfection  of  his 
work  in  its  public  parks,  of  which  the  City  might  well  feel  proud. 
Elm  Park,  in  particular,  was  an  object  lesson,  the  like  of  which 
could  not  be  excelled  in  the  State  for  the  beauty  and  artistic 
skill  with  which  it  is  arranged  in  its  winding  paths  and  diversified 
attractions,  natural  and  artistic. 

President  Parkek  : — We  have  with  us  another  old  friend.  It 
has  been  said  that  Horticulture  is  the  handmaid  of  Agriculture. 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Sessions, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr,  Sessions,  in  responding  to  the  sentiment  spoke  of  the 
progressive  influence  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on  the  City,  its 
tendency  toward  securing  the  proper  care  of  the  parks  and 
streets,  and  the  happiness  and  pleasure  of  the  people  generally. 
He  highly  complimented  the  Worcester  Society  on  the  possession 
of  such  tine  quarters. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr,  J.  G.  Barker,  Superin- 
tendent of  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  Boston,  who  after  congratulat- 
ing the  Worcester  Society  on  the  results  of  its  fifty  years'  work, 
spoke  of  landscape  gardening  as  applied  to  cemeteries,  instancing 
Forest  Hills  in  Boston  and  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Cincinnati 
as  fine  examples.  He  would  do  away  with  displays  of  marble 
and  granite  altogether. 

Dr.  Homer  T.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  was  the  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  He  dwelt  at 
some  length,  and  encouragingly,  upon  the  great  influence  exerted 
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by  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  exist. 

The  President  announced  that  a  recess  would  now  be  taken 
till  the  supper  hour  (6.30),  to  give  those  present  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  alterations  of  the  Hall  and,  what  was  more 
desirable,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 


BANQUET. 


Committee  of  Reception. 

Edward  L.  Davis.  Frederick  G.  Stiles. 

Nathaniel  Paine.  David  L.  Fiske. 

Oliver  B.  Wtman.  Calvin  L.  Hartshorn. 

Charles  A.  Chase.  Frederick  A.  Blake, 

Charles  E,  Parker. 

An  hour  or  more  was  pleasantly  occupied  in  the  Library  and 
Parlor,  the  revival  of  old  memories  and  the  formation  of  new 
friendships  consuming  the  time  almost  imperceptibly.  But 
promptly  at  6.30  o'clock,  Master  of  Oer-emonies,  James  Draper, 
assumed  direction  ;  and  under  his  facile  guidance,  the  numerous 
company  which  had  been  rapidly  gathering  since  the  abatement 
of  the  storm,  descended  from  the  Hall  of  Ceres  to  that  of 
Flora,  on  the  ample  floor  of  which  a  double  line  was  formed 
that  extended  nearly  around  the  Hall.  With  characteristic 
promptness  Mr.  Draper  started  the  procession  which,  with  Pres- 
ident Parker  and  Mayor  Harrington  at  its  head,  ascended  to  the 
supper-room,  Bicknell's  Orchestra,  that  was  stationed  in  the  gal- 
lery, playing  a  marcli  in  unison.  Every  seat  in  the  main  Ban- 
quet-Hall of  Pomona  and  Vertumnus,  as  well  as  in  the  Annex, 
was  quickly  occupied.  The  Officers  and  Committee,  with  the  prin- 
cipal guests  of  the  Society,  were  seated  in  the  following  order 
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at  a  table  which   ran  across  the  head  of   the  Hall,  at  a    right 


angle  with  the  others  : — 


^     ^     fes 


c        -        ^ 


Obadiah  B.  Haclweu. 


—,      ~       -^      s 


>      ^ 


2"      o       ^ 


t:^    -    ^    ^    =-    ^ 
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o 

si 


:i;      -^ 


•d  -^         -^ 


^.      p       =- 
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is*        ^        — 


3  O 


B.     ^ 


^  ^'  =■  -  :5  ^  ^  2  ? 
5^  -r  '  o  2  ='  -  i^  £ 
=•    i-    /-    .T    :;     2^    ^    =     = 


2       =-      =      1.      5.      E.      2       o 
i      I      I      £      I       2       "       ' 


James  Draper. 


After  the  company  had  been  arranged,  grace  was  invoked  by 
Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  of  the  First  Unitarian  Parish.  There- 
after, to  the  accompaniment  of  cheerful  music  by  the  Orchestra, 
assiduous  attention  was  devoted  to  the  Menu,  which  is  inserted 
here  because  of  the  taste  that  characterized  its  happy  composi- 
tion and  as  well  for  the  guidance  of  our  successors  A.  D. 
1942 :— 
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BANQUET. 


HALL    OF    POMONA    AND    VERTUMNUS. 

6:30  U'€1.0CK,  P.  91. 


"  To  say  you're  welcome  were  superfluous.     Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth 
becomes  a  feast;  you  are  iirinces  and  my  guests." — Shakespeare. 


CHICKEN  SAiAD. 


m:enu. 


L.  J.  ZAHONYI,  Caterer. 


ESCALLOPED   OYSTERS. 


LOBSTER  SALAD. 


TONGUE. 


MASHED   POTATOES. 


"  Here  ■will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  creep  in  our  ears." 

— Merchant  uf  Venice. 
"Ay,  but  hearken,  sir:  though  the  chameleon  Love  cau  feed  on  the  air,  I 
am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  Avould  fain  have  meat." 

—  The  Two  Crentlemen  oj   Verona. 

Ice  Cream. 

vanllla.  strawberry. 

frozen  pudding. 

assorted  loaf  and  fancy  cakes. 

Fruit. 

grapes.  oranges.* 

coffee.  tea. 

ROLLS. 


APPLES. 


CHOCOLATE. 


BANANAS. 


INFORMAL  POST-PRANDIAL  EXERCISES. 


"  Serenely  full  the  epicure  would  say, 
Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day." 

— Siidney  Smith. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 

*These  Maltese  Oval  Oranges  were  presented  by  our  fellow-nieuiber, 
William  H.  Earle,  and  were  grown  at  his  Wachusett  Groves,  Tangerine, 
Florida. 
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When  the  company  had  "  eaten  and  were  filled,"  President 
Parker  rapped  to  order  and  said : — 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  going 
to  make  another  speech.  It  was  said  of  Orator  Puff  who  had  two 
voices,  the  one  up  high,  the  other  down  low,  that  one  voice  for  an 
orator  was  surely  enough.  You  are  no  doubt  ready  to  endorse 
that  sentiment  with  a  slight  change,  and  you  would  say  "  one 
sjjeech  from  an  orator  is  surely  enough."  But  I  do  wish  to  utter 
a  single  word  of  welcome. 

In  behalf  of  the  Society,  I  welcome  all  present  here  to-night, 
young  and  old,  guests  and  members,  the  veteran  semi-centenarian 
and  the  newly  initiated  to  the  festivities  of  this  interesting  and 
auspicious  occasion.  It  comes  but  once  in  fifty  years  and  I  invite 
you  all  as  you  may  not  see  another  to  make  the  most  of  it — to 
"  make  a  night  of  it."  And  I  call  attention  to  the  pleasant 
coincidence,  that  the  Society  is  now  for  the  first  time  since  its 
construction  in  the  occupation  and  enjoyment,  as  a  Society,  of  its 
new  Banquet-Hall.  So  that  on  this  our  fiftieth  anniversary  we 
are  besides  celebrating  that  event,  also  dedicating  our  new  Hall. 

We  have  many  guests  whom  we  wish  to  hear  from,  but  as  certain 
exercises  are  to  follow  in  the  Hall  below,  and  as  the  feet  of  the 
more  youthful  portion  of  the  audience  are  already  "  beating 
time  in  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme,"  the  speaking  will  be  necessarily 
somewhat  curtailed,  and  I  hope  that  all  whom  I  shall  call  upon 
will  remember  that  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  and  that  those 
words  were  never  more  applicable  than  on  this  occasion. 

Four  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  active 
members  of  this  Society.  Two  of  them  were  noted  for  raising 
great  potatoes,  and  we  invited  the  present  Governor  to  join  us 
to-night  and  raise  what  he  is  noted  for — arreat  enthusiasm, — but 
his  other  engagements  prevented.  Other  distinguished  guests 
whom  we  expected  have  been  obliged  from  various  causes  to 
send  letters  of  regret  which  I  will  call  upon  the  Secretary, 
Edward  Winslow  Lincoln,  Esq.,  to  read. 

Secretary  Lincoln.     The  General  Committee   delegated  three 
of  its  members  to  invite  certain  gentlemen,  Honorary  Members  of 
the  Society,  or  meriting  such  courtesy    because  of    their   profi- 
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ciency  in  Horticultural  or  kindred  science,  to  grace  the  occasion 
with  their  presence.     The  form  observed  was  as  follows  : 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  February  2d,  A.  D.  1892. 

Dear  Sir  : 

The   Worcester   County   Horticultural    Society   proposes    to 

CELEBRATE  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF    ITS  INCORPORATION  BY  LaW, 

on  Thursday,  the  Third  day  op  March,  next,  at  its  Hall   on 
Front  Street. 

An  Address,  Historical  and  Narrative,  will  be  delivered  by 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Parker,  President  of  the  Society,  at  3  o'clock, 

P.  M. 

The  Society  will  hold  a  Banquet  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Will  you  do  the  Society  the  favor  to  become    its  guest  on 

THAT  auspicious  OCCASION? 

Cordially, 

Henry  L.  Parker, 
Stephen  Salisbury, 
Edward  Winslow  Lincoln, 

Committee  on  Invitation. 

N.  B.     Please  Address  answer  to 

Edward  Winslow  Lincoln,  Secretary. 

Expressing  the  regret  of  the  committee,  in  which  you  doubt- 
less share,  that  so  many  of  those  for  whose  company  we  were 
heartily  desirous,  have  been  constrained  to  decline,  I  will  proceed 
without  further   preface   to   tlie   discharge  of  my   present  duty. 

This  Society  has  always  cherished  a  natural  pride  in  Worcester 
County,  the  home  of  the  choicer  fruits.  Of  those  that  originated 
here  we  have  a  right  to  boast  of  the  Sterling,  Mother,  Hubbard- 
ston  Nonsuch,  Leicester  Sweet,  and  Sutton  Beauty.  Also,  among 
the  products  of  our  soil,  have  been  Governors,  in  abundance  and 
variety.  While  we  may  not  claim  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
Chief  Executive  Office,  as  a  direct  offspring  from  Worcester 
County,  we  ncvertlieless  insist  that  His  Excellency,  a  scion  from 
old  Princeton  stock  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  degen- 
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eration   of   species.     I  have   the    honor    to   read    a  letter  from 
Governor  William  Eustis  Russell  : 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Executive  Depaktment,  Boston 


TS,  ) 

^',   5 


Feb.  8,  1892. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Lincoln :  I  have  received  the  very  kiud  invitation  of  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  to  attend  the  celebration  of  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  ou  the  third  of  March.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  say  that 
a  prior  engagement,  long  since  made,  prevents  my  accepting  its  invitation. 
Regretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  you,  and  wishing  most  heartily  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  your  society  which  has  led  a  life  so  long  and  useful, 
I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  E.  RUSSELL. 

The  Secretary. — This  Society,  in  its  infancy,  was  somewhat 
lavish  of  its  treasures,  indulging  in  the  extreme  luxury  of  three 
Recording  Secretaries  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Across  the 
wide  gulf  of  a  half-century,  one  of  the  earlier  and  the  latest 
incumbents  clasp  hands,  the  sole  survivors  of  all  who  ever  held 
this  office.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  letter  from  my  pre- 
decessor of  "  lang  syne,"  who  has  lent  lustre  to  high  station  and 
reflected  credit  upon  his  birthplace.  These  are  the  recollections 
of  John  Chandler  Bancroft  Davis,  whilom  Minister  to  Germany, 
and  now  holding  a  responsible  judicial  position  at  the  Federal 
Capital : 

HON.  JOHN  C.  B.  DAVIS. 

Washington,  Feb.  20,  1892. 

Edward  Winslow  Lincoln,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir— When  I  wrote  expressing  ray 
great  regret  at  being  obliged  to  decline  the  kiud  invitation  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society,  I  did  not  suppose  that  I  could  say  anything 
further  that  would  interest  any  member  of  that  body,  and  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  I  received  your  courteous  letter,  suggesting  that  I  should  try  to 
recall  some  of  the  memories  alluded  to  in  that  letter.  If,  in  doing  so,  I  seem 
to  play  the  part  of  the  garrulous  survivor  of  his  contemporaries,  you  have 
yourself  to  thank  for  it.  When  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held, 
in  1840,  I  had  not  reached  my  18th  birthday,  and  so  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed not  to  have  had  an  active  part  in  it.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  as  a  looker  on,  although  you  write  me  to 
the  contrary. 

The  old  town  hall  (Worcester  was  a  town  in  those  days,  with  gravelled 
streets  and  no  paved  sidewalks,  except  on  Main  street  and  possibly  Pearl 
street  and  a  part  of  Elm  street) — the  old  town  hall  was  about  half  the  size  of 
the  building  into  which  it  was  a  little  later  converted.  In  the  lower  part  was 
the  main  hall,  in  which  the  good  people  of  the  town  did  their  voting.     The 
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upper  part  was  divided  into  two  halls  by  a  partition  running  longitudinally 
from  east  to  west. 

In  the  south  upper  hall,  late  in  the  summer  of  1840,  the  ladies  of  the  town 
held  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  called  a  fair.  The  monument  on 
Bunker  Hill  had  then  advanced  rather  higher  than  the  New  York  monument 
to  Gen.  Grant  has  yet  reached,  but  there  it  stopped,  half-way  up,  just  inside 
the  old  trenches  of  the  revolution,  which  were  then  still  visible.  That  was 
the  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too  "  year,  and  a  great  whig  convention  was  to 
convene  in  Boston  in  September.  The  ladies  of  Massachusetts  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  great  assemblage  to  hold  a  fair  to  raise  funds 
to  complete  the  monument.  The  fair  in  the  upper  town  hall  in  Worcester 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting  together  materials  to  make  the  Worcester 
county  table  at  the  Boston  fair  a  proper  representative  of  the  county.  The 
leading  and  influential  men  of  the  town  were  there.  Both  your  father  and 
mine  were  there.  So  was  Frederick  W.  Paine,  a  man  of  great  reading  and 
few  words,  a  lover  of  flowers,  whose  garden  ranked  with  your  father's  in 
completeness.  So  was  John  Milton  Earle,  the  editor  of  the  Spij,  who,  as  I 
remember  him,  was  devoted  to  horticulture,  but  especially  to  the  culture  of 
fruit.  There  was  also  your  uncle,  Wm.  Lincoln,  antiquarian,  editor,  lawyer, 
statesman,  poet,  a  most  public  spirited  citizen,  a  most  lovable  man;  and 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  young,  brilliant,  full  of  wit,  giving  ample  promise  of 
the  future  which  he  realized ;  and  Col.  John  W.  Lincoln,  sober,  sedate,  with 
an  eye  twinkling  with  fun ;  and  the  two  Greens — Dr.  John  and  his  brother 
James;  and  Stephen  Salisbury  the  second,  always  interested  in  what  was  for 
the  public  good;  and  your  brother  Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln,  in  those  days  a 
practical  horticulturist;  and  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  then  in  the  heyday  of 
youth ;  and  many  others  whom  I  will  not  stop  to  name.  All,  all  have  gone 
before,  leaving  you  and  me. 

There  was  a  display  of  flowers  at  the  fair,  unless  my  memory  is  at  fault. 
The  idea  of  a  horticultural  exhibition  later  in  the  season,  in  connection  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  may  have  been  suggested  by 
that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  the  two,  and  that  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named  were 
actively  interested  in  both.  My  recollection  that  there  was  a  horticultural 
exhibition  in  that  year  is  confirmed  by  your  letter,  Avhich  fixes  October  14  as 
the  date  of  it.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  exhibition.  You  say  that  I  M'as  on  the  "  committee  on 
paintings."  I  was  certainly  fitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge  of  them,  for  I 
knew  nothing  about  them.  I  do  not  remember  serving  on  such  a  committee, 
nor  can  I  imagine  where  paintings  could  have  been  found  in  those  days  in 
Worcester  for  exhibition,  unless  they  were  possibly  the  productions  of  a 
landscape  painter  who  lived  there  for  a  few  months  about  that  time,  and  who 
afterwards  acquired  great  and  deserved  distinction  in  his  profession, 
George  L.  Brown. 

As  to  the  exhibition  of  the  following  year,  1841,  I  have  no  recollection 
about  it.  You  express  surprise  that  it  should  have  been  held  in  the  "south 
end  of  the  South  meeting-house."  I  can  suggest  a  theory  which  may  explain 
that  fact,  if  the  parish  records  do  not  show  dates  which  upset  it.     The  old 
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town  hall  was  enlarged  that  year,  and  the  principal  hall  was  placed  upon  the 
upper  floor,  thereby  driving  the  Horticultural  Society  out  of  its  former 
quarters.  The  Old  South  parish  extended  its  church  some  thirty  feet  or 
more  to  the  southward  in  1835.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  that  work  was 
going  on  in  October,  1841,  the  extension  was  covered  in,  but  not  yet  incor- 
porated into  the  auditorium  of  the  church.  If  so  it  would  have  been  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  Society. 

I  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  is  greater  by  far  than 
I  intended  when  I  began  to  write.     I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  BANCROFT  DAVIS. 

The  Secketary. — Turn  what  page  you  will  of  onr  history  as  a 
Society,  you  will  surely  find  the  name  of  Green.  Whether  it  be 
Dr.  John  Green,  our  first  President,  Judge  William  N.  Green, 
who  found  leisure  in  the  intervals  of  meting  out  justice  to 
hardened  sinners,  to  render  proper  award  in  our  service ;  of  the 
younger  scion  of  the  family  who,  counted  among  our  earlier  ex- 
hibitors, has  lived  to  achieve  in  wider  fields  the  palm  for  eminent 
fidelity  and  usefulness  among  the  very  first  citizens  of  our  com- 
mercial metropolis  ;  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  a  reply  to  your  invitation  from  Hon. 
Andrew  H.  Green,  for  years  Comptroller  of  New  York;  for  yet 
a  longer  term  Cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers of  that  city  ;  who  took  active  part  in  our  early  shows,  and 
who  maintains  a  lively  interest  in  the  efforts  and  prosperity  of 
the  Society. 

HON.  ANDREW  H.  GREEN. 

New  York,  Feb.  12,  1892. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Lincoln :  I  have  your  invitation  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance.  My 
engagements  are  such  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  accept  with  assur- 
ance that  I  could  keep  the  appointment.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
with  you,  and  I  regret  to  be  constrained  to  forego  that  opportunity.  With  my 
compliments  to  your  colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  with  sincere  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  for  your  long,  unselfish  and  intelligent  devotion  to  the 
public  interests  of  Worcester,  I  am  cordially  yours, 

ANDREW  H.  GREEN. 

The  Secretary. — Among  the  Pomologists  of  the  country,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  John  J.  Thomas  has  known  a  superior.  It  is 
certain  that  his  equal  cannot  be  named  since  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
and  Patrick  Barry  were  subpcenaed  upon  that  jury  which  is  to  de- 
termine, once  for  all,  what  really  was  the  forbidden  fruit !     Our 
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heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  him  in  the  imfirraitics  from  which 
he  has  so  long  suffered,  which  were  never  potent  to  interrupt  the 
disinterested  devotion  of  a  long  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men, 

HON.  J.  J.  THOMAS. 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1892. 
Secretary  Lincoln — Bespected  Friend:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
very  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  anniversary  next  month.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  partake  of  the  pleasant  and  intellectual  feast  on  that  occasion,  as  long 
continued  illness,  in  connection  with  chronic  lameness,  has  nearly  confined  me 
to  my  room  for  several  months  past,  and  prevented  all  travelling,  with  no 
probability  of  recovery  sufficient  to  attend. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  J.  THOMAS. 

The  Secretary. — The  ranks  of  our  Honorary  Members  are 
rapidly  thinning.  The  list  of  those  who  were  enrolled,  but 
twenty  years  since,  can  now  be  told  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Of  those  who  are  spared,  but  whose  presence  is  unfortu- 
nately denied  to  us,  the  one  more  especially  eminent  all-round  as 
a  Horticulturist,  whether  from  length  of  service  or  pre-eminent 
skill,  is  beyond  question  or  rivalry,  Thomas  Meehan,  of  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  His  life  is  so  occupied  with  busy  usefulness 
tliat  he  cannot  even  find  leisure  to  visit  us  as  he  has  long  greatly 
desired.     But  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

PROF.  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

Germantown,  Penn.,  Feb.  12,1892. 

Edward  Winsloto  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Woixester  HorticttUin-al  So- 
ciety;  My  Dear  Mr.  Lincoln — I  assure  you  that  it  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
I  feel  I  cannot  accept  the  kind  invitation  to  be  present  in  your  city  on  the 
third  of  March  nest.  I  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  now  do  many  things  that 
I  would  like  to  do,  and  many  pleasant  tasks  are  left  wholly  neglected  or  un- 
finished for  want  of  time.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  be 
with  the  many  friends  whom  I  now  have  in  your  city,  on  the  occasion  if  it 
were  at  all  possible  for  me  to  be  present.     Very  truly  yours. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

The  Secretary. — This  Society  has  ever  been  chary  of  its  hon- 
ors, and  has  conferred  Honorary  Membership  upon  a  very  limited 
number.  Among  those  who  have  merited  such  distinction  and 
who  have  honored  us  by  its  acceptance  may  be  named  Mr.  J.  H. 
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Krelage  of  Haarlem,  Holland.  An  invitation  was  duly  mailed 
to  him  and  only  this  morning  I  received  a  dispatch  by  ocean-cable 
in  which  was  embodied  the  terse  but  cordial  message, — "  Felici- 
tate!''^ If  you  will  accept  my  interpretation,  I  should  say  that 
this  might  be  taken  for  the  Latin  of  Oh  be  joyful !  (Great 
laughter.) 

N.  B.  As  this  publication  is  designed  to  constitute  a  perma- 
nent and  full  record  of  an  unusual  occasion,  it  is  thought  best  to 
insert  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Krelage,  which  came  to  hand  the 
very  morning  after  the  Festival,  having  by  some  post-official  care- 
lessness, been  missent  to  Worcester,  England.  The  mention  of 
John  Milton  Earle,  with  its  recital  of  the  bill  of  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  bulbs,  will  attract  especial  interest. 

Haarlem,  23  February,  1892. 

Edward  Winsloxo  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A.  of  N.  A, :  Dear  Sir.— I  have  been  much 
pleased  to  receive  your  invitation  to  assist  as  guest  at  a  banquet  given  3 
March  next  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Society  by  law. 

If  I  had  been  free  to  dispose  of  my  time,  nothing  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  than  to  go  immediately  to  the  steam-navigation  office  to  talje  a  ticliet 
for  the  journey  across  the  sea  and  to  be  present  at  the  delivering  of  the  ad- 
dress of  your  most  honorable  president  and  to  join  the  happy  members  at  the 
banquet. 

As  this,  however,  is  impossible,  I  beg  you  to  accept  for  the  Society  my 
warmest  feelings  and  congratulations,  expressing  the  hope  and  the  convince- 
ment  that  tlie  Society  will  yet  for  a  long  time  be  at  the  head  of  the  Horticul- 
tural movement  of  America  and  may  once  celebrate  the  hundred's  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  by  law  under  the  most  agreeable  auspices. 

Then  without  doubt,  when  the  roll  of  your  members  is  made  up,  a  great 
number  of  asterisks  (*;  will  have  to  be  added  to  those  marked  in  your  list  of 
1886,  and  many  of  those,  who  have  now  the  warmest  feelings  for  your 
Society,  will  perhaps  be  remembered  only  by  their  names  on  your  roll.  But 
such  remembrance  is  of  a  great  value. 

In  looking  over  your  roll  of  members  I  was  struck  by  that  of  Mr.  John 
Milton  Earle,  as  I  suppose  one  of  the  founders  of  your  Society,  at  least  from 
the  books  of  my  firm  I  find  that  my  father  dealed,  if  not  just  half  a  century 
ago,  just  more  than  48  years  past  with  the  same  Mr.  John  Milton  Earle  and 
supplied  him  with  a  lot  of  Dutch  bulbs;  in  later  years  this  first  supply  was 
followed  by  a  regular  correspondence. 

As  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  prove  such  old  relations  of  my  firm  with  one  of 
the  most  eminent  horticulturists  of  your  place  and  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
regretted  members  of  the  Society,  I  take  leave  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  In- 
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voice  sent  over  in  1844  to  Mr.  Jolin  Milton  Earle  by  my  father,  perhaps  this 
document  has  some  interest  to  find  a  place  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  KRELAGE, 

H.  M.  W.  C.  H.  S. 


[Extract  of  E.  H.  Krelage's  Invoice  Book  of  1844,  Fol.  634.] 

Haarlem,  2  September,  1844. 
Invoice  of  Goods  for 

John  Milton  Earle,  Esq.,  Worcester,  near  Boston, 

from  E.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

J.  M.  E.  No.  142,  one  case  forwarded  to 

Messrs.  Wambercie  &  Crooswyck,  Rotterdam. 

100  Double  Hyacinths,  all  colours,  best  mixed, 
100  Single  Hyacinths,  all  colours,  best  mixed, 
50  Double  Tulips,  very  best  mixed, 
100  Early  Tulips,  mixed  very  fine, 
100  Tulips  Bybloemen,  fine  mixed, 
100  Bizard  Tulips,  fine  mixed, 
300  Ranunculus,  double  fine  mixed, 
2  Iris  Susiana, 
2  Hyac :  plumosus, 
2    "        monstrosus, 
2  Amaryllis  lutea, 
10  Couronne  imperiale  mixed, 
100  Double  Anemones,  best  mixed, 
20       "        Jonquils, 
100  Fritillaria  meleagris,  mixed, 
50  Lilium  martagon,  best  mixed, 
2  Gladiolus  Raraosus, 
12        "  Cardinalis, 

12        "  Bizantynus, 

12        "  Communis  flore  rubra, 

12        "  "  flore  alba, 

12  Double  Tulips  Tournesoll, 
Case  and  package. 


/ 

8  50 

7  50 

2  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

2 

G  00 

40 

15 

30 

20 

40 

40 

80 

12 

1  20 

4  00 

12 

2  40 

2  40 

9 

4  50 

1 

2  00 

12 

1  44 

3 

36 

3 

36 

3i 

42 

7h 

90 

1  20 

Dutch  Currency, 
This  amount  vs^as  duly  received. 
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The  Secretary. — Of  the  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  Horticulture,  or  for  attainments  in  kindred  science, 
who  hoped  until  the  last  moment  to  be  present  or  from  untoward 
causes  were  constrained  to  decline,  may  be  mentioned 
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William  H.  Spooner,  President  Mass.  Horticultural  Society. 
James  F.  C.  Hyde,  Ex-President    "  "  " 

William  C.  Strong,      "  «  "  " 

Francis  Parkman,         "  "  "  '' 

John  G.  Massie,  President  Rhode  Island        "  " 

Joseph  H.  Bourne,  Ex  "  "  "  "  " 

T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary  Conn,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Prosper  J.  Berckmans,  President  Am.  Pomological  Society. 
Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Treasurer         "  "  " 

Charles  S.  Sargent,  Editor  Forest  and  Garden. 
Linus  Darling,  Editor  Massachtisetts  Ploughman. 
Adam  W.  Cheever,  Editor  Neio  England  Farmer. 
Lieut.-Gov.  William  H.  Haile, 
Hon.  John  E.  Russell. 
Hon.  Edward  Burnett, 

President  Parker, — No  occasion  like  this  would  be  complete 
without  the  Mayor,  Our  present  Mayor  happens  to  be  in  full 
sympathy  with  us,  because,  besides  being  a  first-class  mayor  he  is 
a  first-class  farmer.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  is  a  better 
mayor  or  better  farmer.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  His 
Honor  Mayor  Francis  A.  Harrington. 

Mayor  Harrington,  upon  rising,  was  greeted  with  hearty  ap- 
plause. He  said  he  rejoiced  to  be  present  at  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  the  Society,  and  to  bring  the  greetings  of  all  citizens  of 
Worcester.  In  the  long  years  of  its  useful  life  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society  has  builded  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  It  has  taught  the  people  the  charming  study 
of  flowers  and  the  beauties  of  horticulture.  All  present  would 
join  him  in  hoping  that  the  members  of  the  Society  would  con- 
tinue to  have  full  faith  in  the  future  of  their  organization.  That 
would  mean,  also,  full  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter. The  fifty  years'  life  of  the  Society  meant  fifty  years  of 
honored  service,  of  labor,  of  trial,  of  reverses  and  successes. 
The  anniversary  means,  too,  that  the  Society  had  become  a  part 
of  the  progress  of  this  city,  and  when  the  wheels  of  time  bring 
about  a  similar  anniversary,  may  it  find  the  Society  as  proud  of 
its  past  as  it  is  this  evening.     (Loud  applause.) 
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President  Parker. — The  President  of  Clark  University  has 
done  us  the  honor  to  become  onr  guest.  I  present  to  you 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University  said  he  certainly 
felt  it  a  high  honor  for  one  who  as  yet  was  almost  a  stranger 
within  the  city's  gates  to  be  called  on  to  take  an  active  part 
in  these  most  interesting  proceedings.  Although  what  he  did 
not  know  about  horticulture  would  make  a  very  large  book 
indeed,  still  he  believed  the  study  of  flowers  had  an  elevating 
and  even  a  religious  tendency  upon  a  people.  President  Hall 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Secretary  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  city  of 
Worcester  is  largely  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  labors  as  a 
popular  educator  in  his  especial  line  as  a  horticulturist.  In 
closing  he  wished  the  Society  another  fifty  years  of  prosperity 
and  growth.     (Applause.) 

President  Parker. — When  a  boy  at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton, 
I  used  to  see  a  young  man  of  fine  military  bearing,  a  member  of 
Gov.  Boutwell's  stafl:',  and  whom  we  boys  used  to  think  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  held  many  honorable 
positions  since  that  time,  and  is  now  President  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  but  we  have  always  known  him 
best  as  Col.  Needham.  He  was  Col.  Needham  then  and  is 
Col.  Needham  now,  and  Col.  Needham  has  the  floor. 

Col.  Daniel  Needham,  president  of  the  New  England  Agricul- 
tural Society,  said  he  had  been  familiar  with  Worcester  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  felt  proud  to  do  honor  to  one  of  Worcester's 
noblest  institutions.  This  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  city.  He 
recalled  the  dark  days  of  1873,  when,  in  his  capacity  as  bank 
examiner,  he  travelled  throughout  the  State.  He  found  in  that 
year  depression  everywhere  till  he  came  to  AVorcester.  Spring- 
field, Lowell,  Lawrence  and  other  towns  in  the  State  were  all 
depressed  and  gloomy,  but  in  Worcester  all  the  manufacturing 
industries  were  going  on  prosperously,  and  general  animation 
prevailed.  He  sought  a  solution  for  that  great  difference  between 
Worcester  and  other  industrial  centres  of  the  State,  and  he  found 
it  in  the  diversity  of  Worcester's  industries.  The  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society  must  have  been  a   healthy  institu- 
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tion  ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  survived  so  many  years  with 
such  unbroken  prosperity.  Its  success  lay  in  the  thrift  of  its 
promoters.  Thrifty  men  and  thrifty  institutions  are  always  suc- 
cessful, simply  because  they  are  thrifty. 

In  closing  Col.  Needham  congratulated  the  Society,  the  city 
and  the  commonwealth  on  having  so  able  and  so  large  minded  a 
man  as  Edward  Winslow  Lincoln  to  lead  off  in  the  great  work 
of  promoting  the  popular  study  of  horticulture. 

President  Parker. — The  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
has  kindly  consented  to  become  our  guest.  I  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  Geo.  M.  Whitaker,  Esq. 

Mr.  Whitaker  responded  briefly,  expressing  the  pleasure  that 
it  gave  him  to  be  present,  if  only  as  proxy  for  Mr.  Cheever,  and 
his  pride  in  being  asked  to  represent  the  Agricultural  press  of 
New  England  upon  such  an  occasion. 

President  Parker. — Another  old  friend,  whom  we  are  always 
glad  to  welcome  has  come  all  the  way  from  Connecticut  to  see 
us.  Dr.  Bowen.  He  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  men  in  that 
versatile  State.  He  can  do  almost  everything.  He  is  physician, 
farmer,  pomologist,  horticulturist  and  country  gentleman.  No 
man  can  tell  you  better  how  to  build  a  country  home.  He  is 
besides  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  he 
thinks  he  knows  how  to  cook,  but  his  wife  says  it  is  the  greatest 
trial  of  her  life  to  have  him  think  so.  But  he  always  makes  a 
good  speech,  and  I  now  introduce  Dr.  Geo.  Austin  Bowen,  of 
South  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Dr.  G.  Austin  Bowen  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and  Master  of 
the  Connecticut  Grange,  said  he  saw  before  him  the  representa- 
tives of  the  best  people  that  ever  peopled  the  earth,  the  old 
Puritans  of  New  England.  (Applause.)  Connecticut  always 
looks  towards  Massachusetts  for  guidance  in  all  things,  as  she 
regards  her  one  of  the  grandest  States  of  the  Union.  They 
look  to  Worcester  also  as  the  greatest  nursery  of  horticulture  in 
New  England.  Personally  he  owed  much  to  Worcester,  for  it 
was  here  and  through  the  good  office  of  his  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
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fladwen  (applause),  that  he  received  his  first  training  as  a  horti- 
culturist. 

President  Parker. — The  name  of  Salisbury  has  been  identified 
with  this  Society  from  the  beginning,  and  to  Stephen  Salisbury 
the  elder,  the  Society  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  gener- 
ous gifts  upon  two  different  occasions  in  time  of  need.  I  call 
for  a  few  words  from  his  son,  Ex-President  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Salisbury  replied  briefly  to  this  sentiment,  enlarging  upon 
the  idea  that,  after  all,  they  had  been  the  truest  benefactors  of 
the  Society  who  had  bestowed  so  freely  and  unselfishly  of  their 
labor  and  time  throughout  its  entire  history. 

President  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth  was  next  called  upon  and 
responded  to  a  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society.  His  remarks  however,  were  uttered  in  such  a  low 
tone,  that  the  reporter  failed  to  catch  the  full  import. 

President  Parker. — One  of  the  first  founders  and  the  first 
President  of  the  Society  was  Dr.  John  Green.  He  was  also  the 
munificent  founder  of  another  noble  institution  of  which  this 
city  is  justly  proud,  our  Free  Public  Library.  Its  Librarian 
Samuel  S.  Green,  Esq.,  is  his  nephew,  and  our  guest.  We 
would  be  glad  of  a  few  words  from  him. 

Samuel  S.  Green. — Mr.  President,  there  is  a  little  love  story 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  has  always  attracted  me.  A  coun- 
try maiden  has  been  taken  away  from  her  home  and  sweetheart 
and  carried  into  the  seraglio  of  King  Solomon.  She  pines  for 
her  lover  and  her  former  surroundings.  Without  yielding  to 
the  temptations  of  luxury  and  glory  she  remains  loyal  to  the 
past ;  and  turning  her  thoughts  backwards,  and  giving  expression 
to  her  love  for  her  shepherd  lover,  exclaims :  "As  the  apple 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  lover  among  the  sons." 
In  the  loneliness  of  her  confinement  in  the  harem  and  dwelling 
upon  the  things  in  her  past  life  that  could  give  her  consolation, 
she  cries,  "  Comfort  me  with  apples." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  the  country  maiden  spoken 
of  in  the   Song  of   Solomon  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
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delicacy  of  the  flavors  of  the  choice  fruits  of  the  orchard  than  1 
felt  when  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  I  used  to  pluck  from  the 
trees  in  the  garden  of  my  uncle,  the  first  president  of  our 
Society,  Sopsavine  apples  and  Williams's  Early  Red  and  eat 
them  with  the  vigorous  appetite  and  perfect  digestion  of  our 
early  years.  My  mouth  waters  to-night  as  I  think  of  the  juicy 
cherries  and  luscious  peaches  in  Dr.  Green's  garden.  I  do  not 
remember,  sir,  the  St.  Michael  pears,  specimens  of  which  you 
stated  this  afternoon  were  exhibited  at  our  first  exhibition.  I 
fear  that  the  blight  which  came  to  trees  bearing  that  kind  of 
fruit  in  portions  of  New  England  had  reached  Worcester  before 
the  time  of  which  I  speak.  I  do  remember,  however,  the  de- 
licious Dix  pears  that  grew  in  Dr.  Green's  garden,  and  the  Big 
Girl  apples.  The  only  complaint  that  I  had  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  Dix  pears  was,  that  Dr.  Green  thought  so  much  of  them 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  the  crop  until 
the  fruit  had  begun  to  grow  soft.  When  the  pears  came  to  his 
relatives  they  had  to  be  eaten  in  a  great  hurry.  Among  the 
sweetest  of  memories  are  those  of  the  flowers  which  occupied  no 
small  portion  of  my  uncle's  garden. 

That  was  no  ordinary  garden.  Dr.  Green  lived  in  a  house  on 
the  west  side  of  Main  Street  which  had  been  built  by  his  father, 
the  second  Dr.  John  Green.  The  garden  began  near  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  with  considerable  breadth  extended  almost  as  far 
as  what  is  now  Harvard  Street.  His  grounds  extended  back,  I 
should  not  dare  to  say  how  far  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  along 
which  Harvard  Street  runs  into  the  valley  beyond.  I  remember 
that  I  used  to  go  to  a  meadow  beyond  North  Ashland  Street, 
which  was  a  portion  of  his  land  or  near  it,  in  my  bo^'hood,  to 
pick  the  beautiful  purple  fringed  gentian.  I  live,  sir,  on  my 
uncle's  and  grandfather's  grounds  in  the  house  which  my  father 
built  on  Harvard  Street,  the  first  house  to  be  built  on  that  street. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Green  needs  no  eulogy.  He  inherited  an 
aptitude  for  liis  profession  from  his  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather, all  of  whom  were  prominent  as  physicians  in  this 
part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  a  good  general  and 
medical  education  and  an  immense  amount  of  that  most  valuable 
quality, known  as  common  sense.    When  to  the  advantages  belong- 
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ing  to  him  at  the  start  was  added  the  rich  experience  gained  in  a 
long  and  extensive  practice  there  was  no  man  in  this  vicinity  that 
could  cope  with  him  in  the  treatment  of  disease  or  the  perform- 
ance of  operations  in  surgery.  He  had  few  peers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth or  in  New  England. 

I  was  present,  Mr.  President,  at  the  supper  of  our  Society 
twenty  years  or  so  ago.  I  remember,  sir,  on  that  occasion, 
regretting  that  Dr.  Green,  who  had  died  a  few  years  before, 
could  not  be  present  to  see  how  prosperous  the  institution  had 
become  which  he  had  helped  to  found  and  to  congratulate  the 
Society  upon  getting  out  of  debt.  Even  more  earnestly  do  I 
wish  to-night  that  he  were  here  to  note  the  added  prosperity 
which  has  come  to  our  Society  during  the  last  twenty  years  and 
to  congratulate  us  upon  having  just  judiciously  increased  the 
debt  of  the  Society.  I  wish  also  that  Dr.  Green  could  walk 
along  Elm  Street  this  evening  and  see  how  great  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  which  he  was  the  principal  founder  has  grown  to  be, 
and  that  he  could  know  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  put  up 
the  beautiful  building  which  has  recently  been  erected  there  to 
house  the  books  he  gave  to  the  City  and  which  are  being  bought 
with  the  income  of  the  ever-increasing  fund  which  he  left  by  will, 
and  to  accommodate  inquirers  wishing  to  make  use  of  those 
books. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  word  and  I  will  sit  down.  I  have 
been  wishing  for  thirty  years  to  make  an  address  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  this  is  my  first  chance  to  do  so. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  upon  entering  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  College  I  was  set  to  translating  portions  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  made  a 
discovery  which  I  have  desired  ever  since  to  announce  to  the 
members  of  this  Society. 

It  was  in  reading  the  story  of  what  is  usually  regarded  as  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  mankind,  but  which  seems  to  me  to 
represent  its  rise  from  a  condition  of  ignorance  and  innocence 
into  one  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  state  alone 
virtue  is  possible,  that  I  unearthed  the  secret  which  I  am  now  to 
reveal. 

I  had  been  taught  that  in  the  story  referred  to,  it  was  narrated 
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that  the  serpent  plucked  an  apple  from  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  gave  it  to  Eve,  and  that  she  after  tasting 
it  passed  it  along  to  Adam,  who  also  ate  of  it.  Thus,  it  was 
stated,  sin  entered  into  the  world.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
covered that  no  such  stigma  attached  to  the  apple  in  the  story. 
The  statement  there  is  that  the  serpent  took  of  the/r^^^^  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and  gave  it  to  Eve. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  dissipate  the  delusion  which  has 
possessed  us  all,  that  the  choice  fruit  of  our  orchards  which  we 
call  the  apple  is  represented  in  Genesis  as  the  instrument  through 
which  man  first  began  to  sin.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  fruit 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  bore.  It  is  a  tree 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with.  I  do  know  that  there  is  no  reason 
in  saying  that  Genesis  represents  it  to  be  an  apple  tree. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
myself  of  the  burden  which  has  been  lying  so  long  as  a  weight 
in  my  memory  and  for  reviving  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was 
near  and  is  dear  to  me  and  was  both  the  first  President  of  our 
Society  and  a  benefactor  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

President  Parker. — The  City  and  County  could  never  boast 
of  a  man  of  more  sterling  character  than  Anthony  Chase,  for 
so  many  years  the  trusted  and  respected  Treasurer  of  the  County. 
He  was  our  first  Librarian  and  for  nearly  forty  years  an  active 
member.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  his  son  Charles 
A.  Chase,  Esq. 

Mr.  Chase  said,  in  substance  ; — I  recollect  well  the  events  of 
1842,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  gentlemen  who  founded  this 
Society  is  still  a  fresh  one.  Those  were  interesting  times  and 
those  were  interesting  men.  I  will  not  recall  their  names.  They 
were  all  gentlemen  of  high  character,  and  when  we  consider 
their  number  as  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  town,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  array  which  they  present  has  never 
been  paralleled.  Worcester  is  to-day  a  more  prosperous,  more 
enlightened,  and  more  beautiful  city  because  they  lived  here 
and  helped  to  found  our  societies,  our  schools  and  our  business 
enterprises. 

I  have  at  home  what  constitutes  an   interesting  link  between 
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those  times  and  the  present,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greengage  pluai 
tree,  of  transmitted  stock  from  a  famous  tree  which  my  father 
secured  in  the  early  "  forties."  I  remember  well  that  he  once 
took  a  plate  of  its  fruit  to  the  horticultural  show,  and  that  on  a 
visit  to  the  hall  I  was  frightened  at  the  exhibit  of  many  plates 
of  so-called  "  Greengages,"  which  were  very  much  larger  than 
ours.  I  felt,  as  they  say  now-a-days,  that  my  father  was  "  not  in 
it."  But  an  impartial  committee  came  and  saw  and  tasted  ;  our 
delicious  fruit  melted  in  their  months, — and  took  the  first  prize, 
for  several  years  in  succession.  That  same  fruit  still  grows  in 
my  grounds,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  small  boys  of  the 
neighborhood, — and  the  curculios. 

What  principle  led  our  fathers  and  prompts  us  to  beautify  our 
homes  and  their  surroundings,  and  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  development  of  the  choicest  fruits  and  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  ?  It  is  not  pecuniary  gain ;  it  is  not  the  mere  spirit  of 
rivalry.  I  attribute  it  to  the  sentimental  side  of  our  nature. 
Do  we  not  often  see,  as  we  drive  in  the  country  and  pass  by 
some  farm  of  which  the  general  aspect  betrays  the  shiftlessness 
of  the  owner, — one  little  corner,  near  the  house,  where  the 
overworked  and  much  abused  housewife,  actuated  by  the  senti- 
ment which  is  not  altogether  crushed  out  of  her  life,  has 
planted  and  cherished  a  little  patch  of  flowers,  the  beauty  of 
which  shall  throw  one  single  ray  of  sunshine  across  her  rugged 
path? 

Mr.  Chase  read  some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  William 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  attesting  his  love  of 
trees  and  flowers,  and  his  enjoyment  in  planting  them  and 
watching  their  growth.     He  continued  : — 

I  believe  that  sentiment  existed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  it 
exists  to-day.  It  is  sentiment  that  prompts  us  to  celebrate  such 
anniversaries  as  this  one.  Sentiment  regards  a  graceful  elm  or 
maple  as  a  more  fitting  ornament  to  a  public  way  than  is  a 
telegraph  pole.  Sentiment  cherishes  and  protects  our  public 
parks.  It  kept  the  post-ofiice  oflT  of  the  Common,  and  it  will 
never  listen  to  any  proposition  to  condemn  the  smallest  patch  of 
that  priceless  legacy  of  our  fathers  to  any  other  use  than  as  a 
place  of  assembly  for   the  people  in   times  of    rejoicing  or  of 
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danger,  as  a   training-ground  for  our  railita,  a  breathing-place 
and  a  resting-place  for  the  people. 

President  Parker. — The  first  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  F.  W. 
Paine,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  first  founders,  greatly  interested  in 
the  Society's  success  and  husbanding  its  scanty  resources  with  a 
careful  hand.  The  inclentient  weather  has  kept  away  apparently 
those  few  earliest  members  still  surviving  from  whom  we  expected 
some  reminiscence  of  those  early  days  and  original  founders, 
but  Mr.  Paine  is  represented  here  to-night  by  a  near  relative 
holding  the  same  office  as  his  honored  ancestor,  that  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Society.  I  present  to  you  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  our 
Treasurer. 

Nathaniel  Paine.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 
After  the  very  complete  and  interesting  historical  address  of 
our  President,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  more  that  can  be  said 
of  our  early  history,  even  if  time  would  permit.  This  is  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing  over  the  growth  and  present  prosperity  of 
the  Society  after  half  a  century  of  existence.  Previous  speakers 
have  so  freely  expressed  their  pride  and  gratification  in  our 
progress,  that  I  can  add  nothing  in  that  direction. 

My  own  recollections  of  the  early  days  of  this  Society  are  cer- 
tainly most  agreeable  and  1  recall  with  pleasure  the  annual  fall 
exhibitions  held  in  connection  with  cattle-show.  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  these  exhibitions  were  more  popular  with  the 
general  public  than  the  present  plan  of  monthly  or  weekly  ex- 
hibits, although  they  may  not  have  been  as  productive  of  good  to 
the  interest  of  horticulture.  I  recall  with  pleasure  the  time  when 
I  was  considered  old  enough  to  be  allowed  to  assist  in  arranging 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  for  these  annual  exhibitions.  One  of 
the  first  of  these,  that  I  remember,  was  held  in  the  newly  erected 
block  on  Main  Street,  just  south  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  B.  F. 
Heywood,  at  the  corner  of  Central  Street. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  the  Society  held  in  1840,  was  in 
what  was  then  known  as  South  Town  Hall,  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing being  occupied  by  exhibits  of  the  Agricultural  Society — the 
annual   cattle-show   at   that    time   took  place  on   the  Common. 
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The  contributors  at  this  first  exhibition  were  largely  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  among  whom,  some  of 
you,  will  recall  the  names  of  Wilder  of  Dorchester,  Manning, 
and  Cabot  of  Salem.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  of  that  date  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  exhibition  of  dahlias,  which  it  calls  the 
queen  of  flowers,  and  says  they  were  surprisingly  fine  and  were 
exhibited  mostly  by  Boston  growers.  In  1841,  the  exhibit  was 
held  in  the  small  room  at  the  south  end  of  the  Old  South  meet- 
ing-house, then  used  as  a  vestry. 

The  first  exhibition  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  in 
the  spring  of  1842  was  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
over  the  jewelry  store  of  Jos.  Boyden  and  W.  D.  Fenno  in  the 
brick  block  opposite  the  residence  of  Daniel  Waldo,  one  of  our 
early  presidents.  This,  I  think,  was  the  first  exhibition  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers,  a  notice  being  inserted  in  the  Spy, 
signed  by  Edwin  Conant,  Fred.  W.  Paine  and  Clarendon  Harris, 
Committee,  gentlemen  for  many  years  active  working  members. 

In  1843,  the  exhibition  was  held  in  the  new  Central  Exchange, 
the  first  building  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  that  year. 
The  next  and  the  following  year  a  room  was  secured  near  the 
Common  in  the  brick  block  of  Gale  &  Beach,  No.  14  Front  Street, 
on  the  lot  next  east  of  the  present  property  of  the  Society. 

The  newspapers  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  did  not  have  much 
to  say  in  regard  to  our  local  institutions  and  but  little  can  be 
found  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  this  Society.  It  may 
have  been  with  the  intention  of  calling  public  attention  to  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  that  John  M.  Earle, 
editor  of  the  Spy  and  for  many  years  one  of  our  most  active 
members,  spoke  of  a  remarkable  free-stone  peach  he  had  picked 
from  one  of  his  trees,  which  measured  9f  inches  in  circumference 
and  weighed  3  ounces  (such  specimens  are  seldom  found  in 
Worcester  now),  and  a  few  days  later  mention  is  made  of  51 
citron  melons  grown  from  a  single  self-sown  seed,  the  vine  of 
which  measured  over  1,800  feet  in  length. 

Dr.  John  Green,  the  first  president,  whom  many  of  you  recall  as 
a  successful  physician  and  the  founder  of  the  Green  Library,  had 
extensive  grounds  in  the  rear  of  his  house  on  Main  Street,  now 
covered  with  buildings,  in  which  I  remember  were  some  fine  old 
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pear  trees,  and  he  was  a  large  contributor  to  our  early  exhibitions. 
Another  gentleman  also  actively  interested  was  Levi  Lincoln 
Newton,  one  of  the  first  recording  secretaries.  He  was  for  a 
brief  period  cashier  of  the  Worcester  Bank,  and  for  some  years 
the  popular  commander  of  the  Worcester  Guards,  organized  in 
1840. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  might  allude  to  other  early  members 
who  have  contributed  largely  to  the  present  prosperous  condition 
of  the  Society,  but  I  am  afraid  your  patience  may  be  already 
exhausted.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  the  growth  and 
present  welfare  of  the  Society  is  very  largely  owing  to  the  constant 
interest  and  unpaid  labor  of  these  early  members  and  founders. 

That  the  Horticultural  Society  may  become  more  and  more  an 
important  factor  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  City,  and 
may  more  widely  extend  its  usefulness,  will  be  by  none  more 
earnestly  desired  than  by  myself,  who  unfortunately  can  do  so 
little  to  bring  about  such  wished  for  results. 

President  Parkek. — I  am  admonished  by  certain  pantomimic 
signs  which  the  "Master  of  Ceremonies"  has  been  directing 
towards  me  for  the  past  fifteen  minutes,  that  the  time  allotted 
for  these  exercises  has  expired. 

We  had  hoped  to  hear  from  many  other  townsmen  and  guests 
who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence  and  especially  from  some 
of  the  original  members.  Only  two  or  three  of  these  have  been 
able  to  be  present,  and  of  these  Ex-President  Merrifield  made 
an  early  exit,  and  Ex-President  Hadwen  having  addressed  us  this 
afternoon  will  not  care  to  speak  again  ;  while  our  Secretary 
pleads  "  autrefois  acqiiit^''  because  of  his  somewhat  premature 
call  to  duty  a  year  since,  and  claims  that  he  is  functus  officio  on 
the  present  occasion.  But  before  closing  you  will  all  desire  to 
listen  for  a  few  moments  to  the  accomplished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  success  which  has  attended  this  celebration,  Mr.  James 
Draper. 

Mr.  Draper  said,  that  it  was  evident  from  the  hour  of  the  even- 
ing it  would  be  his  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garver, 
to  pronounce  the  benediction.     But  before  doing  so  he  would  say, 
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that  while  heartily  appreciating  the  words  of  commendation  of 
the  President,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  had  animated  his 
associates  on  the  committee,  and  the  liberal  action  of  the  Society 
in  placing  ample  means  at  their  command,  were  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  this  work. 

It  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  to  make  mention 
briefly  of  a  little  incident  that  occurred,  in  connection  with  the 
preparations  I  was  making  for  this  event.  While  in  search  for 
some  little  sentiments  to  use  in  connection  with  the  Souvenir  of 
this  occasion,  I  unearthed  a  membership  card  issued  by  this 
Society  to  my  father,  Wm.  A.  Draper,  in  the  year  1842,  fifty 
years  ago,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  year  also,  marked 
my  advent  into  this  world.  It  is  evident  that  my  father  intended 
to  commence  my  horticultural  training  at  an  early  age.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  I  became  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
myself,  and  have  consequently  enjoyed  its  privileges  for  one  half 
the  period  of  its  existence — and  they  have  been  privileges 
indeed.  To  sit  in  counsel  with  your  Jaques,  and  listen  to  his 
enthusiastic  description  of  some  new  fruit  and  his  experiments  in 
fruit  culture  ;  to  walk  with  your  Colton,  and  your  J.  Milton 
Earle,  through  this  hall,  again  and  again,  and  listen  to  their 
words  of  commendation  or  criticism  at  the  specimens  of  fruit  or 
flower  on  the  tables,  and  in  my  early  career  as  a  nurseryman,  to 
stroll  with  your  D.  Waldo  Lincoln  among  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  gather  from  his  lips  the  rich  experience  of  years 
with  the  varieties  most  suited  to  our  New  England  climate; — have 
left  impressions  stamped  upon  my  memory  that  can  never  be 
efi'aced. 

From  the  historical  address  of  this  afternoon,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  that  of  the  founders  of  this  Society  fifty  years  ago, 
not  one  is  present  to  witness  these  ceremonies.  Of  the  workers 
in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  life  and  activity,  hardly  a 
score  are  enrolled  among  the  living.  Upon  us  then,  who  have 
succeeded  them  in  the  varied  lines  of  work  in  this  Society,  rests 
a  great  responsibility.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  no  act  of  ours,  or 
neglect  of  duty,  whenever  or  wherever  called,  shall  prevent  the 
full  attainment  of  that  standard  of  Horticultural  taste  and 
improvement,  that  inspired  its  founders  fifty  years  ago. 
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The  formal  exercises  were  here  brought  to  a  close  at  9.30 
o'clock.  The  younger  members  of  the  Society  kept  up  the  fes- 
tivity with  music  and  dancing,  according  to  the  following 


Order  of  "  Exercise." 


"  Frame  3'our  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  tiiousaud  harms  and  lengthens  life." 

—  The  Taming  of  The  Shreio. 


March  and  Cikcle. 

1.     Quadrille,  Welcome 

2.     Quadrille. 

3.     Waltz. 

4.     Lanciers. 

5.     Portland  Fancy. 

6.     Polka. 


On  with  the  dance ;  let  joy  be  unconflned. 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet." 

— Byron. 


■  And  soon  as  a  dance  has  come  to  a  close, 
Another  begins  and  each  merrily  goes." 


-Heine. 


7.    Quadrille,  Caledonia 

8.     Quadrille. 

9.     Waltz  and  Polka. 

10.    Lanciers,  Saratoga 

11.     Quadrille. 

12.     Contra,  Virginia  Beel 


To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good-night, 

And  pleasant  dreams,  and  slumbers  light." 

—Scott. 
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Guided  by  the  President,  a  group  of  veterans  sought  and 
found  solace,  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  burning  that  incense 
whereof  hapless  generations  died  without  the  inspiration.  Tobac- 
co is  not  a  product  of  our  local  horticulture.  But  home  industry 
takes  it  in  the  rough  and  so  prepares  it  that  it  deserves  and  re- 
ceives ready  welcome  in  that  secluded  portion  of  the  renovated 
Hall  where  alone  can  there  be  genuine  consecration  to   Nirvana. 

And  now,  auf  wiedersehen^  March  3d,  A.  D.  1942. 
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14th  January,  A.  D.  1892. 

ESSAY 

Br 

Prof.   W.  P.  BROOKS,  of  Amherst. 

Theme:  —  TJie  Fruits  and  Floicers  of  Japan. 


In  what  I  shall  say  upon  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen,  I 
shall  restrict  myself  chiefly  to  a  consideration  of  the  fruits  and 
flowers  which  have  come  more  or  less  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation in  Yesso,  the  northernmost  of  the  large  islands  of  the 
Japanese  empire,  although  I  shall  touch  also  briefly  upon  those 
fruits  and  flowers  of  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  empire 
with  which  I  have  become  familiar.  The  wealth  of  material  which 
even  with  these  restrictions  lies  at  my  disposal  is  such  as  to 
lead  me  to  fear  that  my  paper  may  too  much  resemble  a  cata- 
logue, and  thus  only  weary  your  patience  without  exciting  the 
interest  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  have  felt  that 
some  at  least  among  you  would  take  in  it. 

I  shall  notice  first  some  of  the  most  interesting  amonsf  lioth 
the  wild  and  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers  of  Yesso,  where  I 
lived  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  shall  later  speak  briefly  of 
some  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  south.  Very  many, 
probably  nearly  all  of  the  wild  species  of  which  I  shall  speak, 
are  found  also  in  some  parts  of  the  more  southern  islands,  in 
many  instances  on  the  mountains.  How  many  are  the  cases  I 
can  recall  when  my  hopes  of  having  found  something  new 
have  been  shattered  by  the  discovery  that  it  had  been  previously 
collected  in  some  mountain  region  of  the  south.  Nikko,  the 
celebrated  site  of  the  most  famous  mausoleums  and  temples  of 
Japan,  has  proved  the  grave  of  many  hopes  of  this  sort.  On 
reflection,  however,  it  must  be  perceived,  that  in   view  of  the 
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very  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  this  is  only  what 
should  be  expected.  When  it  is  further  remembered  that  the 
bodies  of  water  separating  the  islands  of  the  empire  of  Japan 
are  nowhere  wide  enough  to  offer  any  great  obstruction  to  plant 
distribution,  and  that  ocean  currents  indeed  lend  themselves  to 
the  work,  it  will  not  be  wondered  that  there  should  exist  a 
great  degree  of  similarity  in  the  flora  throughout  the  country 
wherever  suitable  differences  in  altitude  counterbalance  differ- 
ences in  latitude. 

I- am  particular  to  bring  out  this  point,  because  1  must  offer 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Japanese  flora  as  an  excuse  for  alluding, 
as  I  doubtless  shall,  to  plants  with  which  many  among  you  are 
already  familiar.  Little  has  been  written  in  English  on  the 
flora  of  Yesso — almost  nothing  if  we  except  what  our  lamented 
Dr.  Gray  wrote,  after  examination  of  the  collection  of  the 
Perry  Expedition,  a  considerable  part  of  which  came  from  the 
vicinity  of  Hakodate,  in  Southern  Yesso ;  but  I  am  sensible 
that  what  I  shall  say,  will  probably  in  many  cases,  lack  the 
charm  of  novelty,  because  of  the  peculiarity  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  This  however,  has  seemed  to  me  unavoidable,  for  I 
am  no  specialist  in  either  botany  or  horticulture.  In  common 
with  most  of  mankind,  I  love  fruits  and  flowers ;  I  have  known 
those  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  their  native  haunts ;  I  have 
loved  them,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  speaking  of  them. 
You  will,  I  feel  sure,  under  the  circumstances,  pardon  the  fact 
that  some  of  my  "  coals  are  brought  to  Newcastle." 

A  brief  glance  at  the  position,  size  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  Yesso,  together  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  its 
soil  and  climate,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
its  flora,  must  precede  the  mention  of  any  of  its  special  features. 

Yesso  lies  oft'  the  coast  of  Siberia,  from  which  it  .is  separated 
by  the  Ja[)an  sea,  which  at  the  narrowest  point  between  the 
island  and  the  continent  is  about  two  hundred  miles  broad. 
The  island  of  Sachelen,  which  is  separated  from  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  strait,  approaches  to  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Yesso. 
The  Kuriles  on  the  north  also  aftbrd  a  means  of  connection  with 
Kamtchatka ;  and  the  larger  Japanese  islands,  with  smaller 
subsidiary    chains,    make   plant   immigration    from    Corea    and 
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China  a  possibility.  Thus  Yesso  is  so  situated  that  the  way 
was  open  for  the  immigration  of  Asiatic  plants  from  north, 
west,  and  south,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  climatic  and 
other  peculiarities  to  be  mentioned,  accounts  for  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  its  flora. 

Yesso  lies  between  about  41|  and  45^  degrees  north  latitude  ; 
and,  exclusive  of  narrow  capes,  extends  from  about  140  to 
145  degrees  east  longitude.  Its  area  is  about  27,000  square 
miles, — a  little  less  than  the  area  of  Ireland.  According  to 
Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  former  Chief  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
the  island  has  7000  square  miles  of  land  suitable  for  farming, 
6000  square  miles  of  pasturage,  5000  square  miles  of  forest, 
and  9000  square  miles  of  mountains.  He  estimates  that  only 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is  fitted  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  from  personal  observation  I  judge  that  even  this 
estimate  is  too  high.  The  fiice  of  the  country  is  very  moun- 
tainous and  rugged,  although  there  are  a  few  broad  plains  and 
river  valleys.  The  highest  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of 
about  8000  feet,  but  the  great  majority  range  from  1000  to 
4000  feet  in  height ;  and,  except  near  the  sea-shore  where  the 
trees  have  been  cut  off  to  supply  fuel  to  the  fishermen,  they 
are  wooded  to  their  summits.  The  lower  slopes,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  about  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet,  accord- 
ing to  locality,  are  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  deciduous 
trees, — maples,  oaks,  magnolias,  cercidiphyllums,  elms,  lindens, 
cherries,  and  birches  predominating.  Above  these  altitudes 
conifers,  chiefly  two  species  of  spruce,  predominate.  All  these 
trees  usually  reach  a  large  size.  The  growth  is  however,  rather 
open  and  scattered  as  a  rule,  and  the  undergrowth  is  charac- 
terized l)y  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  density.  By  far  the 
most  abundant  and  important  plant  here  found  is  a  kind  of 
bamboo  grass  (Arundinaria)  which  in  places  forms  almost 
impenetrable  thickets,  varying  in  height  from  two  or  three  up 
to  ten  or  more  feet  according  to  the  soil  and  altitude.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  evergreen,  and  it  constitutes  a  most 
valual>le  and  nutritious  pasturage  for  deer,  and  also  for  cattle 
and  horses,  Avhich  in  most  parts  of  the  islands  keep  in  good 
condition   on    it    throuohout    the    winter    months.     Horses    are 
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especially  fond  of  it  and  will  eat  it  in  summer  in  preference  to 
English  grasses.  Prudent  managers,  therefore,  during  the 
summer  months  exclude  them  from  the  forests  which  are  to  be 
used  for  winter  pasturage.  At  times  the  deep  snows  of  winter 
quite  bury  this  plant,  but  horses  learn  to  dig  for  it,  pawing 
away  the  snow  to  reach  it.  In  this  way  they  manage  to  keep 
in  fair  condition  through  the  season.  Where  this  Arundinaria 
grows  it  crowds  out  all  other  undergrowth.  Only  trees  and 
climbers  can  contend  with  it.  One  is  struck  by  the  enormous 
number  and  variety  of  climbers,  woody  and  herbaceous,  both  in 
mountain  and  plain-land  forests.  These  contribute  much  to  the 
appearance  of  tropical  luxuriance  and  richness  which  every 
travelled  visitor  remarks. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  island  of  the  size  of  Yesso  is  to  be 
found,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  variety  of  soils.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  soils  are  still  virgin. 
Until  Avithin  the  last  twenty  years  the  Japanese  people  had  made 
no  eifort  to  occupy  this  territory.  To  them  it  was  a  terra 
incognita;  to  the  minds  of  a  race  of  tropical  origin  it  was  a 
dreadful,  frigid  wilderness,  peopled  with  ferocious  wild  beasts 
and  hairy  men  scarcely  less  wild.  The  Japanese  fished  upon  its 
shores  in  summer,  and  a  few  dwelt  there ;  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  in  the  interior.  The  virgin  soil  is  in  many  places 
of  considerable  fertility  notwithstanding  the  Japanese  proverb  : 
"  SJiin  den  wadzuka  ho  ho-nen,'^  which  means,  "  The  crops  on 
new  land  are  small."  The  best  will  produce  at  first  without 
manures  about  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  two  and  a  half  tons  of 
hay,  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre;  but  the  soil 
is  not  strong,  and  soon  needs  manure.  According  to  analyses, 
even  the  ))est  is  usually  deficient  in  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  there  is  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  the  soil  of  which, 
composed  largely  of  volcanic  scoriae  and  ash,  is  very  light  and 
poor. 

The  climate  of  Yesso  is  in  many  respe(!ts  not  unlike  that  of 
New  England  ;  but  it  is  more  equable — a  little  cooler  in  sinnmer 
and  warmer  in  winter ;  and  the  air  is  more  humid  ;  the  percent- 
age of  sunshine  somewhat  less.     The  yearly  means  of  tempera- 
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ture  at  Sapporo,  the  capital  of  Yesso,  in  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
from  the  year  1877  to  1886,  inckisive,  were  as  follows  : — 47.53, 
44.79,  45.13,  45.51,  44.82,  45.19,  44.27,  42.69,  44.14  and 
46.63.  On  two  or  three  nights  every  winter  the  mercury 
registers  from  four  to  twelve  degrees  below  zero  ;  the  really  hot 
weather  of  the  summer  is  limited  to  one  month,  setting  in  about 
the  middle  of  July.  The  autumn  frosts  are  late  in  coming, 
seldom  destroying  even  the  most  tender  plants  before  the  middle 
of  October.  The  yearly  precipitation — a  large  part  in  the 
form  of  snow — varied  during  the  years  of  my  residence  between 
about  thirty-three  and  fifty-five  inches.  The  springs  and  early 
summers  are  dry  ;  the  late  summers  and  autumns  are  rainy. 
The  snow  fall  is  large  ;  the  smallest  in  any  winter  of  the  twelve 
I  spent  there  was  nine  feet ;  the  largest  eighteen  feet ;  the 
average  being  about  twelve  feet.  An  important  point,  doubtless 
as  eftecting  both  the  indigenous  and  introduced  plants  is  this : 
the  snow  usually  falls  upon  unfrozen  ground,  or  at  least  the 
amount  of  frost  is  so  slight  that  by  the  middle  of  January  the 
ground,  even  in  open  fields,  is  free  from  it.  Carrots,  turnips, 
and  potatoes  are  often  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  and  come 
out  in  spring  uninjured.  The  soil  in  the  forests  can  scarcely  at 
any  time  feel  the  effects  of  frost. 

Another  important  climatic  peculiarity  as  affecting  vegetation 
is  the  comparatively  warm  and  wet  autumn,  succeeded  at  last 
rather  suddenly  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  colder  weather. 
Such  a  change  usually  finds  the  leaves  still  green  on  introduced 
apple,  peach,  and  cherry  trees,  as  well  as  on  raspberry  and  black- 
berry bushes. 

Those  among  you  who  are  fruit  culturists  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  indicates  wood  still  compara- 
tively soft  and  immature,  and  unfitted  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 
winter.  You  will  not  be  surprised  then  to  learn  that  certain 
fruit  trees,  usually  hardy  here,  are  there  in  most  cases  winter- 
killed. This  fact,  viewed  in  connection  with  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  the  native  flora,  at  first  thought  appears  exceedingly 
puzzling.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sapporo  were  large  numbers  of  two 
species  of  magnolia  ;  the  one  Magnolia  Kobus,  chiefly  in  the  low, 
moist  lands ;  the  other  Magnolia  Hypoleuca,  chiefly  on  the  dry, 
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elevated  plains  or  lower  mountain  slopes.  On  trees  of  both 
plain  and  mountain  forests  of  the  more  open  sort — chiefly  on 
elms,  alders  and  oaks — two  species  of  mistletoe  grew  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  On  the  mountains  and  in  the  swamps  grew 
in  abundance  several  species  of  tender  annuals  belonging  to 
the  gourd  family ;  and  in  similar  localities  were  to  be  found 
several  other  sub-tropical  or  warm  temperate  species  not  usually 
found  in  so  high  latitudes.  And  yet  where  these  plants  and  the 
species  of  bamboo  grass  already  mentioned  flourished,  the  peach, 
the  quince,  and  our  hardy  raspberries  and  blackberries  were 
usually  sadly  winter-killed.  Many  times  have  I  seen  every  inch 
of  such  trees  and  shrubs  which  protruded  above  the  snow  utter- 
ly destroyed  ;  and  often  the  roots  only  survived  the  winter. 
Why  this  apparent  anomaly  !  Some  of  you  are  prepared  for 
the  assertion  that  the  deep  snows  atford  protection  to  the  sub- 
tropical indigenous  plants  mentioned  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  ten- 
der herbs  and  bamboo  sirass  are  concerned  this  is  doubtless  the 
true  explanation  ;  but  how  with  the  magnolias  and  the  mistletoe? 
Surely  the  snow  cannot  protect  these,  for  the  branches  of  other 
trees  bearing  the  latter  are  far  above  its  surface. 

The  explanation  is  doubtless  this  :  the  indigenous  species  have 
become  inured  to  the  climate  :  they  are  not  deceived,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  by  the  favoring  warmth  and  moisture  of 
the  autumn.  Winter's  cold  finds  their  buds  and  wood  prepared 
to  resist  its  destructive  action.  Not  so  the  peach,  the  quince, 
and  the  berry  bushes  from  America.  The  comparatively  rich 
soil  and  the  warm  and  humid  air  promote  a  rapid  and  long-con- 
tinued growth  which  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  too  quickly 
succeeding  cold.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  these  fruits  are  cultivated  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  on 
the  soils  of  the  lightest  and  poorest  description  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity.  On  the  average  soils  of  the  island  a  requisite  to 
the  successful  culture  of  these  fruits  is  winter  protection,  which 
I  found  could  be  best  given  by  simply  bending  to  the  ground 
and  holding  there  in  such  a  manner  that  the  snows,  which 
usually  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  would 
cover  and  protect. 

Yesso  is  not  particularly  rich  in  indigenous  fruits  ;  compara- 
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lively  few  species  are  collected  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  to 
any  great  extent.  Those  most  extensively  used  are  the  follow- 
ing :  a  wild  strawberry,  two  species  of  raspberries,  a  chestnut, 
a  wahiut,  a  grape,  and  the  kokmva.  Huckleberries,  checker- 
berries,  cranberries  and  blackberries  although  found,  are,  I  think, 
nowhere  abundant  and  are  practically  never  made  use  of.  Some 
two  or  three  species  of  strawberries  are  found  ;  but  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  is  Fragaria  vesca,  which  in  some  districts  is  so 
abundant  that  the  manufacture  of  jam  from  the  fruit  was  at  one 
time  an  important  industry.  This  jam,  by  the  way,  was  particu- 
larly high  flavored  and  delicious.  I  have  cultivated  this  straw- 
berry in  my  garden,  and  have  found  it  unusually  vigorous  and 
fairly  productive,  the  fruit  being  small  to  medium  in  size, 
whitish  red  when  ripe,  and  very  sweet  and  high-flavored,  with  a 
taste  altooether  different  from  that  of  our  varieties.  The  chief 
reason,  however,  for  my  mentioning  the  cultivation  of  this 
berry,  is  to  call  attention  to  a  peculiarity  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  heard  of  in  any  other  variety.  We  have  our 
so-called  pistillate  sorts  in  great  number.  This  species,  as 
I  cultivated  it,  was  functionally  dioecious.  A  certain  propor- 
tion of  plants, — in  my  patch  about  one-third, — produced  large 
flowers  which  contained  large  and  perfect  stamens  but  very  small 
and  imperfect  pistils.  These  plants  never  produced  any  fruit ; 
the  flowers  simply  dried  up.  These  plants  were  then  practically 
staminate,  although  the  pistils  were  not  entirely  aborted.  The 
other  plants  produced  smaller  flowers  with  perfect  pistils,  and 
stamens  which  were  much  shorter  and  smaller  than  in  the  flowers 
on  the  first  kind  of  plants  ;  but  even  these  stamens  produced 
apparently  perfect  pollen.  There  was  a  little  difference  in  the 
habit  of  growth  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  kinds  of 
plants  which,  with  practice,  I  judged  would  suffice  to  enable 
one  to  select  either  sort  at  pleasure.  My  departure  from  Japan 
interrupted  the  observations  upon  this  most  interesting  plant 
that  I  had  in  view  for  determining  numerous  points  which  will 
occur  to  many  of  you,  and  my  first  attempt  at  importation 
proved  a  complete  failure. 

Of  the  raspberries,  there  were  some  three  or  four  species  com- 
monly found  ;  but  only  two  were  of  practical  importance.     One 
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of  these,  Rubus  parvifolius,  is  of  a  low,  half-running  habit  of 
growth ;  the  fruit  is  red  but  very  loosely  constructed  and  soft  in 
texture.  The  flavor  is  good,  but  the  impossibility  of  handling 
without  reducing  to  a  mush  makes  this  fruit  nearly  valueless 
except  to  eat  from  the  bushes.  I  have  cultivated  two  other 
species  in  my  garden.  One  of  these  of  the  same  habit  of  growth 
as  our  common  red  raspberry  but  with  unusually  stout  canes  and 
suckering  over-freely,  produced  small,  seedy,  black  fruit  of  no 
value.  The  other,  Rubus  phmnicolasius,  has  the  Black  Cap 
habit  of  growth,  the  canes,  in  good  soil,  stout  and  tall,  not 
requiring  artificial  support,  but  with  unusually  soft  and  harmless 
prickles.  This  is  the  species  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written  within  the  past  year  under  the  name  of  Child's  Japanese 
wine-berry.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  large  clusters,  is  of  fair 
size,  and  being  of  a  beautiful  translucent  scarlet  color,  it  pre- 
sents an  exceedingly  attractive  appearance.  It  is  fairly  firm. 
In  flavor  it  is  quite  different  from  anything  we  have.  There  is 
less  of  the  distinctive  raspberry  flavor  and  slightly  more  acid 
than  in  our  varieties,  and  it  is  very  juicy.  Upon  telling  friends 
who  visited  my  garden  when  the  fruit  was  ripe,  that  I  had  brought 
it  there  to  see  if  I  could  improve  it,  I  was  several  times  met 
with  the  remark  "  I  don't  see  why  you  should  wish  to  improve 
this,"  which  perhaps  suflSciently  indicates  its  quality.  I 
would  not,  however,  over-praise  this  fruit.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly less  rich  than  our  common  varieties  and  would  not 
suit  those  especially  fond  of  the  raspberry  flavor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  hardy,  productive,  and  beautiful  species,  which  may 
prove  valuable  in  its  present  or  some  derivative  form.  A 
peculiarity  in  its  habit  of  growth  should  be  mentioned ;  the 
growing  fruit  is  entirely  covered  and  protected  by  the  reddish 
pubescent  calyx  until  just  as  it  begins  to  ripen.  Whether  from 
this  peculiarity  or  because  it  is  not  so  sweet,  it  is  certain  that 
this  fruit  was  always  remarkably  free  from  worms,  while 
American  varieties  in  my  garden  were  sadly  infested.  Ameri- 
can varieties  of  both  raspberries  and  blackberries  do  well  there. 
The  Yesso  chestnut,  very  abundant  in  many  sections  and 
much  used  by  the  aborigines  of  the  island  as  well  as  l)y  the 
Japanese,    is    in    size    and    quality    almost    identical    with   the 
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American.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  hirge  chestnut 
of  old  Japan.  The  Japanese  have  a  proverb  which  says, 
translating  literally,  "  The  chestnut  in  three  years,  the  persim- 
mon in  seven,"  indicating  that  trees  of  these  fruits  will  become 
productive  respectively  in  three  and  seven  years.  When 
planted  in  Yesso,  however,  the  southern  chestnut  fails  to  justify 
its  claims  to  such  precocity,  requiring  usually  fully  twice  the 
number  of  years  just  mentioned.  The  chestnut  of  Yesso  can 
never  be  of  any  value  here  but  the  southern  varieties,  because 
of  the  habit  of  early  bearing  and  the  large  size  of  the  fruit, 
must  prove  valuable. 

The  Yesso  walnut  closely  resembles  the  English  walnut,  but 
is  inferior  in  both  size  and  quality  to  the  best  specimens  of 
that  nut  found  in  our  markets.  Neither  is  it  anywhere  very 
abundant. 

The  native  grape  is  Vitis  Labrusca,  the  same  species,  you 
will  recognize,  as  our  own  common  wild  and  cultivated  varieties. 
In  Yesso,  however,  the  wild  species  does  not  vary  as  does  our 
own.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  one  form,  a  medium  to  large 
bunch  of  small,  hard,  seedy,  and  very  sour  berries,  of  a  purple 
or  almost  black  color  with  comparatively  little  bloom.  The 
vine  is,  however,  remarkably  rank  and  vigorous  in  habit.  A 
specimen  with  stem  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  was  found  near 
Sapporo,  and  I  have  many  times  noticed  leaves  nearly  two  feet 
across.  If  anything  shall  be  discovered,  able  to  withstand  the 
phylloxera,  or  calculated  to  infuse  new  disease-resisting  vigor 
into  our  failing  vines,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  it  here  in 
Yesso.  Already  French  and  Swiss  wine  growers  have  taken 
measures  to  test  this  vine. 

Of  that  fruit,  the  Kokuwa  (Actinidio  arguia)^  which  is 
peculiar  to  Japan,  and  which  finds  its  most  perfect  and  al)un- 
dant  development  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Yesso,  I  presume 
you  have  all  heard.  Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  it 
within  the  last  few  years ;  though,  strangely  enough  from  my 
point  of  view,  it  has  been  urged  upon  the  public  attention  as  an 
ornamental  climber.  Now  far  is  it  from  my  wish  to  detract 
from  its  merits  as  such.  It  is  certainly  a  vigorous,  not  to  say 
a   rampant,   grower,  and  its    luxuriant   dark-green    leaves  and 
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waving  stems  have  a  beauty  of  their  own.  For  the  purpose  of 
covering  arbors  or  "  forming  wild  entanglements,"  as  one  writer 
has  expressed  it,  from  tree  to  tree  it  is  certainly  suited.  Its 
etJects  upon  the  trees,  however,  I  will  not  answer  for ;  its  coils 
I  fancy  will  be  found  to  hug  "  closer  than  a  brother."  Still  it 
is  a  beautiful  climber  though  I  believe  Yesso  can  furnish  several 
more  beautiful  and  far  more  manageable  ;  but  I  would  caution 
not  to  plant  it  against  verandas  or  buildings.  Unless  looked 
after  far  more  closely  than  most  will  find  time  for,  it  will  be 
found  to  overgrow  all  desired  bounds,  to  displace  eave-spouts 
and  to  make  itself  a  nuisance  generally  by  its  omnipresence. 

It  is  for  its  fruit,  however,  that  the  plant  is  mostly  prized  in 
Yesso,  where  in  many  localities  it  is  abundant  and  very  largely 
collected.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  berry,  runs  in  size  a  little 
larger  than  the  Greengage  plum  ;  the  skin  is  green ;  the  pulp 
when  ripe,  soft;  and  the  seeds,  which  are  numerous,  very  fine. 
The  flavor  I  cannot  liken  to  that  of  any  other  fruit ;  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  most ;  but  it  is  sui  r/eneris.  There  is  an  astrin- 
gent principle  in  the  skin,  which  must  not  be  sucked  too  much 
or  it  will  make  the  lips,  tongue,  and  mouth  sore.  It  is  not 
diflScult,  however,  to  suck  out  the  pulp  without  encountering 
this  trouble.  The  effect  of  the  fruit  is  decidedly  but  pleasantly 
laxative  to  most, — much  more  so  than  that  of  any  of  our 
fruits,  not  excepting  the  imported  fig.  It  must  prove  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  even  for  this  single  quality,  were  it  not  moreover 
suflSciently  delicious  to  repay  eating.  One  attempt  only  has 
been  made  in  Yesso  to  my  knowledge  to  cultivate  the  fruit : 
but  the  plants  for  this  experiment,  collected  before  suflicient 
acquaintance  with  the  botanical  peculiarities  of  the  species  had 
been  acquired,  all  proved  barren.  The  species  is  polygamo- 
diopcious,  and  for  fruit  it  must  ])e  propagated  by  cuttings  from 
fertile  plants.  A  second  obstacle  to  its  culture  is  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  years  must  elapse  ere  the  plant  begins  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Just  how  many  would,  however,  be  required  from 
cuttings  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Should  the  fruit  under 
cultivation  prove  as  good  as  when  wild,  it  would  be  well  worth 
a  place  in  our  gardens  ;  and  of  course  there  exists  a  possibility 
that  it  may  be  improved.     It  flourishes  best  in  moist  soils. 
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A  fruit  which,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is  collected  and 
used  in  Yesso,  perhaps  deserves  mention  next,  is  that  of  the 
rose  (Rosa  rugosa)  called  by  the  Japanese  "beach  pear."  It 
is  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  especially  abun- 
dant on  the  upper  reaches  of  sandy  beaches.  The  hip  of  this 
species  of  rose,  now  not  uncommon  here,  is  usually  large  and 
handsome,  as  many  of  you  may  know.  In  size,  it  averages 
larger  than  the  common  crab-apple,  and  the  color  is  deep 
scarlet.  It  is  chiefly  eaten  by  the  children  ;  though  halved, 
seeded,  and  slightly  salted,  it  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  many 
adults.  I  have  tasted  it  and  found  it  really  not  so  bad  as  I  had 
expected.  Its  ornamental  qualities  are  not  lost'  sight  of  by  the 
Japanese,  who  have  fixed  upon  a  special  holiday  in  July  when 
it  is  considered  eminently  the  thing  both  to  display  this  fruit 
and  to  partake  of  it. 

A  species  of  apple  (Pyrus  Toringo)  is  common  all  over 
Yesso.  In  rich  lands  the  trees  average  about  as  large  as  crab- 
apple  trees  here  ;  in  poor  sandy  soils  it  is  reduced  to  a  shrub. 
The  fruit  is  small ;  it  will  hardly  average  as  large  as  the  cran- 
berry. The  stem  is  long  and  slender,  the  shape  that  of  our 
apple,  and  it  is  puckery  and  very  sour.  This  species  has  been 
commonly  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  our  American  varieties 
and  answers  the  purpose  excellently.  The  trees  began  bearing 
at  the  age  of  about  four  years,  and  trees  which  begun  to  pro- 
duce fruit  abundantly  about  1879,  were  still  producing  large 
crops  of  fine  fruit  annually,  where  well  cared  for,  ten  years 
later.  At  that  time,  where  trees  were  planted  twenty  by 
twenty-five  feet  apart,  the  branches  were  beginning  to  meet, 
and  the  trees  were  still  very  thrifty.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  say 
how  long-lived  such  trees  will  prove. 

There  is  no  pear  native  to  Yesso,  but  the  earlier  varieties  of 
the  pear  commonly  cultivated  in  Southern  Japan  (Pyrus  com- 
munis) are  raised  to  a  limited  extent.  This  is  a  fruit  of  mag- 
nificent appearance,  large,  obtuse,  russet  in  color.  In  texture 
it  is  hard  or  breaking  and  coarse ;  in  flavor  sweet  and  insipid. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  told  me  that  once,  in  company,  he  likened 
these  pears  to  "  turnips  in  disguise;  "  l)ut  the  company  unani- 
mously   disapproved  the    comparison.      They   thought   it    was 
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unfair  to  the  turnip.  Still  as  a  Japanese  friend  of  mine  once 
expressed  it,  "  There  is  plenty  of  teething  in  these  pears  ;  "  and 
this,  doubtless  is  the  great  reason  for  the  universal  taste  for 
them  among  the  people.  If  you  will  believe  me  even  educated 
Japanese  persisted  that  they  liked  our  pears  best  while  they 
were  yet  of  flinty  hardness, — before,  to  my  taste,  the  flavor  was 
at  all  developed.  You  will  not  wonder  that  the  apple  was 
generally  preferred  to  such  fruit ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
reputation  of  our  pears  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Japanese  are  slowly  learning  better  when  to  eat  them. 

An  indigenous  plum — probably  Primus  tonientosa — is  of 
some  value.  The  fruit  is  small  and  purple,  and  hardly  suited 
for  eating,  but  it  makes  excellent  preserves.  The  stones  are 
collected  in  large  quantities,  and  the  young  trees  used  for 
budding  with  American  sorts,  which  do  well  in  Yesso. 

The  wild  mulberry — Moms  alba,  I  think,  but  of  the  species 
I  do  not  feel  sure, — is  nearly  everywhere  abundant  in  Yesso. 
The  leaf  is  much  collected  and  used  for  feedins;  silkworms  ; 
and  this  species,  which  is  perfectly  hardy  (while  the  Chinese 
variety  is  not),  is  extensively  propagated  and  planted  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  fruit  is  rather  small,  black,  and  very 
delicious  in  flavor ;  but  it  is  not  much  used  by  the  natives. 

In  some  parts  of  Yesso  there  is  found  a  wild  currant  ( Ribes 
Japonica)  the  fruit  of  which  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  said  to 
be  red  ;  but  is  not  used  so  far  as  I  know.  The  racemes  of 
flowers  which  I  have  seen  are  of  remarkable  length ;  in  the 
dried  specimens  which  I  have  here,  the  longest  is  fully  seven 
inches  in  length.  Should  it  be  found  possible  to  cross  this 
species  with  our  own,  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  consider- 
able improvement  in  this  direction  might  be  the  result.  In 
Yesso,  unfortunately,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  of 
this  currant  always  blasted  while  very  small.  I  have  success- 
fully imported  this  species  and  now  have  it  alive  in  Amherst. 

Although  not  fruits  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  I  want 
to  allude  to  the  Yesso  hop  and  asparagus  ( Humidus  Japonicus 
and  Asparayus  officinalis),  both  exceedingly  abundant  in  many 
places ;  and  both,  I  should  think,  promising,  as  a  result  of 
variation  which  usually  follows  the  cultivation  of  wild  species, 
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to  produce  varieties  of  value.  In  connection  with  asparagus 
should  be  mentioned  also  the  Japanese  Udo  (Aralia  cordata), 
the  spring  shoots  of  which  are  used  as  we  use  those  of  that 
plant.  This  is  also  everywhere  common  in  the  rich  woods  of 
Yesso  ;  it  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent  and  is  said  to  be 
really  delicious. 

The  cultivation  of  both  the  American  and  the  old  Ja})anese 
varieties  of  the  peach  has  been  attempted  in  Yesso ;  but,  as 
already  indicated,  with  very  poor  success  on  account  of  the 
winter-killing,  not  of  the  fruit  buds  merely,  but  of  the  tree 
itself.  The  Japanese  are  not  familiar  with  budding  and,  in 
Yesso  at  least,  propagate  wholly  from  stones.  The  old  native 
sorts  produce  a  \Qry  inferior  fruit. 

A  kind  of  apricot  is  somewhat  cultivated  in  Yesso.  The 
tree  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  enormously  productive ; 
but  the  fruit  is  small  and  inferior.  There,  at  least,  it  is  propa- 
gated wholly  from  the  stones,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is 
but  one  variety. 

With  brief  mention  of  one  other  Yesso  fruit,  I  will  leave 
this  branch  of  my  subject  and  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the 
flowers  of  Yesso.  This  is  the  peculiar  fruit  of  a  species  of 
conifer  ( Cepkcdotaxiis  driqmcea)  which  grows  as  an  undershrub 
in  many  of  the  mountain  forests.  This  shrub  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height  but  usually  rather  less  ; 
and  the  female  plants  bear  a  stone  fruit  precisely  like  a  plum 
in  structure.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  the  common  pecan  nut ; 
the  flesh  is  proportionally  about  as  thick  as  that  of  the  plum 
and  is  very  juicy  and  remarkably  sweet,  with  a  faint  suggestion 
of  the  pine  in  its  flavor.  Really  at  present  of  no  practical 
importance,  it  has  actually  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  often 
jokingly  said,  that  this  fruit  aflbrds  a  rare  field  for  the  quack- 
medicine  man.  A  rich  natural  syrup,  with  the  flavor  of  the 
pine — what  a  chance  for  the  production  of  a  specific  for  throat 
troubles,  coughs,  and  consumption  !  And  then  it  comes  from 
Japan — that  magic  land  whence  come — of  all  things — soap, 
which  the  Japanese  never  use,  and  sovereign  remedies  for 
corns,  with  which  their  shoeless  feet  are  never  troubled. 
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Of  the  flowers  of  Yesso  I  hardly  know  how  to  speak.  lu 
preparation  for  writing  this  paper,  I  looked  through  my  collec- 
tion of  dried  specimens,  with  the  intention  of  picking  out  a 
few  of  the  most  attractive,  and  I  find  I  have  selected  no  less 
than  sixty-four  as  worthy  at  least  of  mention.  Now  do  not  be 
alarmed — I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  so  long  as  this  number 
would  imply.  I  have  decided  that  I  must  have  looked  with 
prejudiced  eyes  ;  and,  while  I  have  brought  them  all  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  show  and  talk  about  them  if  any  are  interested, 
I  have  decided  to  speak  formally  of  as  few  as  possible  and  of 
these  as  briefly  as   I  can. 

In  speaking  of  them  I  shall  follow  no  definite  rule  of  order. 
From  memory  simply,  I  have  thrown  those  of  similar  character- 
istics together ;  and  shall  not,  therefore,  follow  any  exact  sys- 
tematic arrangement. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  very  early  wild  flowers  of 
Yesso  is  the  adonis  amurensis,  a  bright  yellow  flower  which 
might  appropriately  in  that  country,  be  called  the  "eye  of 
spring,"  for  it  peeps  up  sometimes  even  in  February  on  sunny 
banks  where  the  snow  has  melted  away.  Often  have  I  seen  it 
looking  bravely  up  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  snow-storm,  and  so 
hardy  is  it  that  such  exposure  scarcely  seems  to  hurt  it.  It  is  a 
special  favorite  with  the  Japanese,  who,  however,  seldom  phmt 
it  in  gardens  ;  but  are  satisfied  with  seeking  out  the  earliest 
plants  and  digging  them  while  in  bud  for  forwarding  in  old  tin 
cans,  broken  teapots  and  the  like.  Regular  markets  as  well  as 
special  booths  usually  olfer  such  roots  for  sale  in  large  quantities, 
and  everyone  who  cannot  dig  for  himself  buys  this  which  is  the 
earliest  harbinger  of  spring  for  the  masses. 

More  delicately  beautiful  is  the  Glaucidium  palmatum,  a  mid- 
spring  flower,  with  large  and  particularly  beautiful  almost  trans- 
lucent leaves  and  large,  delicate,  single  pink  flowers.  This  is 
the  favorite  of  cool,  shady  dells  and  rich,  moist  soil.  A  horti- 
cultural friend  of  mine,  writing  a  few  years  since,  said  that  this 
very  beautiful  flower  had  not  been  introduced  into  Europe  and 
America.  It  would  richly  repay  care,  but  would  undoubtedly 
be  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  surroundings. 

The  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  autumn  woods,  the  monkshood 
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(Aconitum  Fisheri),  standing  often  fully  six  feet  high,  with 
enormous  masses  of  brilliant  blue  flowers,  is  another  of  the 
Rtmunculacete  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  both  from  its  beauty  and  from  the  fact  that  the  aborigi- 
nes of  Yesso  extract  a  poisonous  principle  —  aconite  —  from  its 
root,  using  it  to  poison  the  tips  of  arrows  which  they  employ  in 
setting  traps  for  bears.  Two  other  species  of  aconite  are  found 
in  the  Yesso  forests  ;  but  both  are  less  beautiful  and  less  com- 
mon than  the  one  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

By  far  the  most  delicately  beautiful  of  spring  flowers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sapporo  is  the  Corydalis  ambigua,  with  its  fragile 
stems  and  leaves,  and  its  lovely  racemes  of  flowers,  shading  into 
the  most  exqusite  tints  and  hues  of  blue  and  ultramarine  and 
pink,  and  sometimes  becoming  almost  white.  The  fragrance, 
too,  of  the  flowers  is  wonderfully  delicate  and  sweet.  I  should 
think  this  species  and  its  rarer  form  with  the  lobes  of  the  leaves 
linear  might  be  cultivated  quite  easily,  and  if  so  they  would 
amply  repay  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  The  far  more 
sturdy  and  quite  different  Oorydalis  aurea  has  also  great  beauty 
of  its  own.     Both  thrive  in  moderately  light  soils. 

The  Japanese  primrose  (Primula  Japonica),  is  everywhere 
connnon  alona:  the  banks  of  streams  and  must  not  be  forirotten. 
It  is,  however,  I  believe,  well  known  to  European  and  American 
gardeners,  and  is  justly  esteemed  for  its  elegant  haljit  and  great 
beauty  of  flower. 

I  wish  next  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Yesso  spiraeas,  of 
which  there  are  a  large  number  of  species,  several  of  which  are 
of  unusual  beauty.  I  would  mention  as  especially  worthy  of 
attention  the  species  aruncus,  callosa  and  sorbifoUa  —  widely 
different  each  from  the  other,  but  any  one  of  which  would  form 
beautiful  clunq)s  in  a  garden,  or  add  grace  and  beauty  to  a 
bouquet. 

I  must  not  forget  here  the  flower  known  to  the  Japanese  as 
Jtayi — a  species  of  Lespedeza,  with  pinkish  flowers — which  is 
celel)rated  in  Japanese  story  and  song,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  eight  l)eautiful  wild  flowers  of  autumn.  Two  others  which 
are  included  by  the  Japanese  in  the  same  class  stand  next  in  my 
list, — Palrinia    scabiosoe/olia   and     Platycodon   grandijioriun. 
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These  are  almost  invariably  found  together  in  open  sandy  locali- 
ties ;  and  a  beautiful  combination  they  make  either  in  field  or 
bouquet  —  the  Patrinia  with  its  broad  cymes  of  pale  gold  and 
the  Platycodon  with  its  large  bells  of  heaven's  own  deep  blue. 
You  are  wondering  what  are  the  other  flowers  which  make  up 
the  magic  number,  and  as  these,  with  one  exception,  are  also 
found  wild  in  Yesso,  I  may  mention  them.  They  are  the  grass 
pink,  the  morning  glory,  a  grass  which  has  beautiful  autumn 
plumes  {Ev.lalia  Japonica)^  the  aster  and  the  wistaria.  The 
latter  I  have  never  seen  wild  in  Yesso. 

The  dog's-tooth  violet  ( Erylhronium  Dens-canis),  with  unu- 
sually large  pink  flowers,  is  a  woodland  beauty  which  grows  in 
many  places  in  extraordinary  profusion ;  and  excelling  even 
this  in  abundance  is  the  sweet  lily-of-the-valley  ( Convallaria 
majalis),  of  which  I  have  seen  dozens  of  acres  in  one  lot.  This 
attains  to  great  size  and  beauty  here;  and  so  well  do  soil  and 
climate  seem  to  suit  it  that  in  places  it  takes  possession  of  the 
ground  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  makes 
itself  a  great  nuisance  in  pastures  ;  and  during  my  stay  in  Japan 
I  was  more  than  once  consulted  as  to  means  of  exterminating  it, 
or  asked  whether  some  practical  use  could  not  be  made  of  it. 
The  l)eauty  and  the  fragrance  of  such  pastures,  however,  you 
can  imagine. 

A  beautiful  dark  purple  (the  Japanese  say  black)  lily  ( Fritil- 
laria  Kamchatensis )  is  rather  rarel}^  found,  and  it  never  fails  to 
excite  the  liveliest  feelings  of  admiration.  I  have  known  a 
Japanese  to  carry  a  bulb  in  bud  or  in  flower  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  on  horseback  to  plant  it  in  his  garden.  I  have  my- 
self also  tried  to  transplant  it ;  but  without  success.  It  thrives 
in  cool  and  shady  localities  and  would  certainly  be  highly  appre- 
ciated should  it  do  well  under  cultivation. 

One  other  wild  Yesso  lily  I  must  mention  for  it  is  of  surpass- 
ing grace  and  beauty.  I  christened  it  the  "fairy-lily."  It  is 
the  ( Lilium  medeoloides)  of  Gray.  It  produces  a  very  large 
whorl  of  leaves  a  short  distance  below  the  flower,  which  pecul- 
iarity causes  the  Japanese  to  call  it  the  "wheel-lily."  Good 
specimens  produce  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  the  most  dainty  lilies 
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I  have  ever  seen.  The  general  color  of  the  perianth  is  orange, 
and  its  divisions  are  very  much  reflexed. 

Of  one  other  herbaceous  species  only  will  I  speak,  and  from 
that  will  pass  on  to  notice  a  very  few  of  the  ornamental  woody 
species.  This  is  the  striking  Lysichiton  Kamchatense  of  the 
Yesso  marshes,  producing  in  earliest  spring  a  white  flower  like 
a  large  calla,  and  later,  enormous  leaves  of  great  beauty.  In 
grounds  of  sufficient  extent  to  aflbrd  it  a  suitable  habitat,  this 
must  prove  a  decided  acquisition  both  for  its  flowers  and  foliage, 
which  last  has  a  decidedly  tropical  appearance. 

Among  woody  plants  the  magnolias  have  been  mentioned. 
Both  form  handsome  trees  of  medium  size.  The  points  which 
would,  perhaps,  make  them  desirable  here  are  hardiness  and  the 
great  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  The  species  hypoleuca  is  also 
particularly  handsome  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  The  flowers 
frequently  measure  more  than  a  foot  across,  and  the  odor  is 
such  that  I  often  recognized  the  vicinity  of  trees  in  bloom  while 
yet  as  much  as  a  furlong  distant. 

Cormis  bleach t/poda,  a  small  tree,  is  particularly  brilliant  in 
fruit,  with  its  wealth  of  scarlet  drupes  which  persist  well  into 
the  winter.  There  are  several  beautiful  Viburnums  ;  but  these, 
perhaps,  do  not  surpass  ours.  Among  the  Hydrangeas,  how- 
ever, are  found  a  number  of  noticeable  species.  The  one  which 
will  prove  the  most  decided  acquisition  is  IT.  petiolaris,  also 
Schhophragma  hydrangeoiden.  This  is  a  climber  which  in 
Yesso  goes  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  to  which  it  clings  by 
root-like  bodies.  When  in  bloom  it  converts  the  tree  trunks 
into  pillars  of  snow ;  and  a  ride  in  June  through  miles  of 
primeval  forest  where  almost  every  other  tree  trunk  and  every 
old,  gray  stump  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  beautiful  white 
bloom  is  an  experience  to  be  remembered.  The  Japanese  know 
this  plant  as  "snow  vine"  and  the  name  is  well  given.  The 
neutral  flowers  are  abundant  and  persist  all  winter,  so  that  this 
hydrangea  is  practically  always  beautiful. 

Hydrangea  paniculata,  a  large  shrub,  produces  white  flower 
clusters  of  enormous  size  ;  and  very  delicately  beautiful  in  its 
native  glens  is  H.  liortensit^  or  acmninata  with  its  pale  blue 
cymes ;    but  the  former   is   not    strikingly    diflerent    from    the 
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original  of  our  cultivated  forms  and  the  latter  probably  will  not 
flourish  in  open  gardens  or  lawns. 

Syringa  vulgaris  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  common  in  Yesso, 
for  the  seeds  and  plants  of  which  there  has  recently  been  a  large 
demand  in  America  and  Europe.  The  tree  is  not  in  itself  par- 
ticularly beautiful ;  and  though  it  produces  in  profusion  large 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  I  do  not  believe  its  popularity 
will  be  long-lived.  It  is  reported  to  be  fragrant ;  but,  though 
quite  strong,  I  do  not  find  its  odor  pleasant. 

•Nothing  in  regard  to  the  flowers  of  Japan  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  cherry ;  and  no  land  could  be  home  to  a 
Japanese  which  did  not  produce  that  much  loved  and  storied 
flower.  And,  indeed,  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful  in  spring-time. 
The  wild  cherry  of  Yesso,  single  and  comparatively  small  as  the 
flower  is,  yet  lingers  a  very  pleasant  picture  in  memory's  eye. 
Its  beautiful  bark,  its  dainty,  unfolding  leaves  deeply  tinged 
with  red,  and  its  flowers  of  delicate  pink  make  up  a  whole  upon 
which  the  eye  loves  to  linger.  I  cannot  wonder  that  it  has 
appealed  strongly  to  the  native  imagination  and  still  constitutes, 
as  it  has  for  ages,  a  favorite  subject  for  the  poet's  pen  and  the 
painter's  brush. 

"  No  man  so  callous  but  he  heaves  a  sigh 
When  o'er  his  head  the  withered  cherry-flowers, 
Come  fluttering  down. — Who  knows?  the  spring's  soft  showers 
May  be  but  tears  shed  by  the  sorrowing  sky." 

The  native  Yesso  cherry  (Prunus  Pseudocerasus )  produces 
a  fruit  which  is  not  of  the  slightest  edible  value.  The  tree  is  of 
medium  size. 

Another  beautiful  tree,  rather  sparingly  found  in  Yesso 
forests,  is  Styrax  obassia.  '  This  is  handsome  in  foliage  and 
produces  clusters  of  exquisite  white  flowers  in  raid-summer.  It 
would  well  repay  cultivation.  Olerodendron  tricJiotomum  is  a 
beautiful  shrul),  especially  when  in  fruit,  -with  its  handsome 
contrast  of  brilliant  purple  and  red.  Eleagnus  Japoiiicus  is 
another  favorite  of  mine,  with  its  silver  foliage  in  summer  and 
its  wealth  of  scarlet  berries  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  easily  cultivated.  The  Japanese  eat  its  fruit 
freely.     It  is  seedy  but  has  a  rather  pleasant  acid  flavor.     A 
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yellow  Daphne  I  always  sought  out  in  earliest  spring.  Its 
leaves  are  evergreen,  its  flowers  yellow  and  very  sweet. 
.Diei'villa  versicolor,  wild  there,  I  consider  even  handsomer  than 
the  Diervilla  common  in  our  gardens.  I  transplanted  this 
species  to  my  Sapporo  garden  and  found  it  bore  the  change  well 
and  amply  repaid  the  little  care  it  required. 

The  A.ctinidia  polygama,  common  everywhere  in  Yesso, 
deserves  more  extended  mention.  I  must  first  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Kokuwa  ( Actinidia  arguta), 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  has  been  sometimes  mistakenly 
called  by  this  name.  The  two  species  are  wholly  distinct,  and 
the  polygama,  in  my  opinion,  for  ornamental  purposes  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  other.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  considerably 
less  vigorous,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  slow  grower.  It  will 
be  found  far  less  obtrusive  and  more  manageable  ;  but  the  chief 
point  in  which  it  excels  arguta  is  in  the  beauty  of  its  foliage. 
Mature  plants  have  the  habit  of  producing  at  the  ends  of  grow- 
ing lateral  shoots  some  four  to  six  leaves  which  are  tipped  with 
u  lustrous  silvery  white,  usually  spreading  over  more  than  half 
the  leaf.  This  peculiarity  gives  it  at  a  little  distance,  as  it 
clambers  over  thickets,  the  appearance  of  a  plant  in  full  and 
abundant  bloom.  Then,  too,  the  uncolored  foliage  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  the  flowers,  though  partly  hidden  by  the  leaves, 
are  very  pretty  and  have  all  the  fragrance  of  those  of  the  orange. 
I  moved  a  number  of  these  climbers  to  my  lawn  but  the  plants 
were  young  and  after  three  years  the  foliage  had  failed  to  show 
any  white.  Living  plants  in  Amherst  failed  to  show  it  for  the 
first  two  years  but  the  third  year  this  most  valuable  peculiarity 
showed  itself  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  the  plants  grow  older  will 
become  increasingly  abundant.  The  fruit  is  similar  in  size  and 
structure  to  that  of  the  kokuwa,  but  it  is  far  less  abundantly 
produced  and  less  delicious. 

A  word  about  the  mistletoe  and  I  am  done  with  the  wild 
flowers  of  Yesso.  This,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is 
abundant.  There  are  two  species,  one  producing  red,  the  other 
yellowish  berries.  Both  add  greatly  to  the  winter  beauty  of 
the  forests.  It  is  an  interesting  question  to  my  mind  whether 
these  plants  would  prove  hardy  here,  but  from  what  I  know  of 
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the  climate  of  the  two  places  I  incline  to  believe  they  would. 
Their  introduction  could  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
owners  of  parks  or  ornamental  forests. 

Of  the  cultivated  flowers  of  Yesso,  I  need  say  but  little. 
Much  has  already  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  and 
better  than  I  could  hope  to  do  it.  That  the  Japanese  love  flowers 
you  are  probably  all  aware.  All  either  collect  them  from  the 
fields  or  woods  or  cultivate  them  in  gardens.  Most  do  both, 
and  select  for  both  with  a  taste  that  never  fails  to  charm. 
Poor  indeed  is  the  family — nay  more,  low  down  in  the  social 
scale — that  cannot  and  does  not  find  at  least  an  old  jug  for  a 
branch  of  the  pussy-willow,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  magnolia, 
or  the  brilliant  maple — each  in  its  season.  And  this  universal 
taste  and  love  for  flowers  is  manifested  alike  in  snowy  Yesso 
and  in  the  more  sunny  south.  Yet  should  one  look  for  the 
lily,  the  pteony,  the  chiysanthemum,  the  lotus,  and  the  many 
other  flowers  for  which  Japan  is  famous,  each  in  highest  perfec- 
tion, one  must  naturally  turn  to  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 
These  and  many  other  flowers  are  cultivated  in  Yesso,  but  with 
perhaps  a  single  exception  the  new  country  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  old.  That  exception  is  the  Ii'is  Kcempferi^  which  in 
Sapporo  reaches  a  wonderful  development.  Now  for  several 
years,  every  season  has  witnessed  in  Sapporo  a  display  of 
these  marvelous  flowers,  by  a  local  horticulturist,  which  in  an 
American  city  would  be  the  wonder  of  the  town.  He  numbers 
his  varieties  by  hundreds,  and  has  perhaps  an  acre  of  sunken 
beds  separated  only  by  the  narrowest  of  raised  paths.  Most  of 
the  plants  stand  five  or  six  feet  in  height  and  bear  enormous 
flowers,  a  foot  and  more  across  and  seemingly  in  every  hue  and 
in  every  possible  mixture  of  all  hues.  Truly  as  I  have  sat  and 
gazed  upon  the  wondrous  display  I  have  felt  ready  to  exclaim, 
"  This  is  the  queen  of  flowers." 

With  this  exception  I  saw  no  noteworthy  attempts  at  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  in  Yesso.  Many  were  the  charming  little 
gardens,  usually  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  but  always  commanded 
by  the  best  rooms.  But  Japanese  gardens  would  require  a  lecture 
by  themselves.  Believe  me,  they  have  a  charm  all  their  own. 
They    comprehend   nuich    within    a    limited    area.     Mountains, 
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waterfall,  river,  bridges,  knotted  and  gnarled  heroes  of  a 
thousand  storms,  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  rock  work  and  appro- 
priate animal  life,  all  within  the  limits  of  a  few  square  yards  if 
need  be ;  but  all  presented  in  a  manner  to  inspire  respect, 
admiration,  and  wonder, — such  are  some  of  their  most  striking 
peculiarities. 

In  regard  to  the  fruits  and  flowers  peculiar  to  the  more 
southern  portions  of  the  empire  and  not  at  all  cultivated  in 
Yesso,  and  therefore  not  yet  alluded  to,  I  shall  have  little  to 
say.  My  knowledge  of  some  of  them  has  been  largely  acquired 
at  second  hand,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  fruits  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  acquaintance  one  gets  with  the  fruits  of 
a  more  tropical  clime  by  eating  them  in  his  northern  home. 

Of  the  orange  and  persimmon,  even  from  this  acquaintance, 
I  am  inclined  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The  orange  family 
is  represented  in  Japan  by  some  seven  or  eight  species,  includ- 
ing the  common  lemon  and  other  species  which  more  resemble 
limes,  the  grape  fruit  and  citrons  ;  but  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  orange  (Jap.  mikan),  Citrus  nobilis,  all  seem  to  me 
to  be  inferior  to  the  western  fruits  of  similar  varieties. 

The  Japanese  orange,  however,  now  beginning  to  be  common 
in  our  markets  under  the  names  Tangerine  and  Mandarin,  in 
its  highest  perfection  is  a  delicious  fruit.  There  are,  however, 
many  varieties  and  some  of  them  are  quite  the  reverse  of  deli- 
cious ;  and  I  regret  to  note  that  so  far  as  my  somewhat  limited 
observation  extends,  the  varieties  put  upon  our  markets  are 
usually  of  this  class.  Only  once  have  I  succeeded  in  buying 
Mandarin  oranges  here,  which  were  even  fairly  good,  judged  by 
my  Japanese  experience.  The  best  Japanese  orange  is  rather 
small ;  with  a  fine,  thin,  almost  translucent  skin,  seedless,  and 
very  juicy  and  sweet.  It  is  perhaps  rather  less  high-flavored 
than  the  best  Florida  fruit ;  but  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
peeling  and  separating  into  sections  so  readily,  I  believe  most 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  eating  is  better  calculated  to 
give  pleasure.  The  plant  which  produces  this  orange  is  small, 
being  little  more  than  a  bush.  This  fruit  has  been  cultivated 
in  southern  Japan  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  in  the  season  is 
abundant   and    cheap   all   over  the  empire.     When  the  ])etter 
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varieties  come  into  our  markets  they  will  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  resources. 

For  the  persimmon  I  have  only  words  of  the  warmest  praise. 
There  are  many  varieties  differing  much  from  each  other  in  size, 
shape  and  texture,  and  many  of  them  when  properly  ripened 
are  very  delicious.  My  favorite  variety  is  oblate  in  form  and 
about  as  large  on  the  average  as  the  greening  apple.  The  skin 
is  of  an  orange  yellow  color,  the  flesh  of  about  the  texture  of 
the  muskmelon,  though  a  little  firmer  v/hen  in  perfection  for 
my  taste  ;  and  there  are  no  seeds.  Other  varieties  are  much 
larger,  oblong  in  form-  and  the  flesh  more  like  jelly  in  con- 
sistency. Still  others,  and  this  is  the  only  variety  I  have 
myself  eaten  here,  are  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  first  and 
oblong  in  shape.  The  tree  as  I  have  seen  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  apple-tree  in  size  and  habit  of  growth,  though  branch- 
ing much  less  densely.  Like  the  apple  here,  this  fruit  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere  in  southern  Japan,  not  often  in  regular 
orchards,  but  a  few  trees  straggling  about  the  buildings  or  by 
the  roads  and  fences  and  not  apparently  better  cared  for  than 
the  apple  under  similar  circumstances  here.  In  the  last  report 
of  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  notice  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  varieties  of  the  Japanese  persimmon  will  yet  be  cultivated 
everywhere  in  our  country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  have  never  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  to  with- 
stand the  severity  of  the  climate  in  the  northern  part  of  their 
own  country,  although  naturally  very  desirous  of  doing  so,  I 
think  the  possibilities  of  this  may  well  be  doubted.  Rein  says 
that  in  Japan  the  tree  endures  night  temperatures  of  about  ten 
to  three  degrees  above  zero  Fahrenheit.  Trees  imported  by 
myself  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
in  Japan  have  winter-killed  to  the  roots  every  year. 

Of  the  other  fruits  of  Southern  Japan  I  can  say  little  in  praise 
based  upon  personal  conviction.  The  loquat  (Jap.  biiva), 
Eriobotrya  japonica^  is  highly  praised  by  many  and  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  of  fruits  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
appearance,  produced  in  clusters  of  bright  yellow  berries  about 
as  large  as  cherries.  The  seeds  are  large  and  there  is  but  little 
flesh,  which  has  an  acid  taste  and  little  aroma.     The  plant  is  a 
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bush  with  evergreen  foliage  and  is  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  cuttings. 

Of  the  grapes  of  Japan  Dr.  Rein  speaks  in  terms  of  dispar- 
agement, but  I  found  those  known  as  Koshin  grapes  very  deli- 
cious. They  belong  to  the  species  Viti's  vlnifera;  but  accoiVl- 
ing  to  German  authorities  are  not  suitable  for  wine-making. 
The  peaches  of  Japan,  already  alluded  to  show  but  little  varia- 
tion and  as  compared  with  our  own  are  small  and  insipid. 
They  are  always  eaten  while  yet  perfectly  hard  ;  and  as  the 
flavor  in  no  peach  is  developed  at  this  stage,  it  can  hardly  be 
wondered  that  the  Japanese  have  never  improved  this  fruit. 

The  cherries  and  plums  of  South  Japan  are  yet  more  inferior 
than  the  peaches,  and  our  American  varieties  are  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  plums  are  of  several  species,  the  best  which  I 
have  seen  being  a  small  red  plum,  Prunus  japonica,  although 
by  far  more  generally  cultivated  is  the  Ume^  Prunus  unie 
which  however  is  prized  chiefly  for  its  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
thick-skinned,  hard  and  sour  and  is  chiefly  eaten  salted  or 
dried.     It  is  also  used  for  making  vinegar. 

The  ornamental  value  of  this  species  of  the  plum  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Japanese,  and  has  been  greatly  developed. 
In  different  colors,  in  standard  and  dwarf  forms,  the  flowering- 
plum  is  almost  everywhere  met  with,  and  at  a  season  when 
nothing  else  will  flower  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  generally  little 
warmed  Japanese  houses,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
people.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  dwarf  forms  in  par- 
ticular are  not  more  generally  met  with  here. 

The  Japanese  apple  in  its  cultivated  form  is  a  very  inferior 
fruit.  The  pear  has  been  alluded  to  :  it  has  splendid  keeping 
qualities,  with  the  demonstration  of  which  so  far  as  I  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  seldom  interfered.  A  peculiar  method  of 
propagating  this  fruit  and  a  common  way  of  training  the  trees 
deserve  brief  mention.  Strong  shoots  of  the  previous  season's 
growth  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  are  taken  in 
March,  the  ends  are  whittled  to  a  point  and  then  charred  over 
a  slow  Are.  These  shoots  are  planted  in  rich  soil  well  mixed 
with  compost  and  closely  packed  around  with  earth.     They  are 
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transplanted  a  few  years  later.  Propagation  from  seeds  and 
grafting  are  also  practiced. 

In  many  cases  the  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  natural 
shapes ;  but  where  the  best  pears  are  produced  the  trees  are 
planted  about  twelve  feet  apart  each  way  and  the  branches 
trained  horizontally  upon  a  trellis  about  five  or  six  feet  high  so 
that  a  leafy  arbor  shading  the  entire  ground  surface  is  formed. 
The  fruit  is  carefully  thinned,  and  the  growing  shoots  pruned 
closely  throughout  the  summer.  The  fruit  produced  is  remark- 
ably large,  uniform  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 

Lack  of  time  forbids  me  to  speak  of  the  many  other  fruits 
and  flowers  which  deserve  mention,  but  I  cannot  close  before 
attempting  to  give  you  an  idea  by  means  of  an  informal 
description  of  the  great  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  which  is 
every  year  held  at  Dangozaka,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Tokio. 

[The  MSS.  of  Prof.  Brooks  closes  here.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
was  no  full  report  of  his  "informal  description"  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition  with  which  he  concluded  his  interesting  Essay. 

E.  W.  L.] 


2ist  January,  A.  D.,  1892. 


ESSAY 

BY 

JAMES  DRAPER,  of  Worcester. 

Theme: — The  Preservation  of  Road-side  Trees,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  Public  Grounds. 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree; 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  rae, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  Woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not." 


The  incident  that  gave  thought  to  the  poem  of  which  the  above 
is  the  opening  stanza,  is  familiar  to  many  ;  yet  in  a  word,  I  will 
allude  to  it  as  emphasizing  the  importance  of  considerins^  and 
acting  upon  the  problem  suggested,  as  the  topic  of  our  discus- 
sion—  "The  Preservation  of  Road-side  Trees,  &c." 

In  the  year  1837,  George  P.  Morris  of  New  York,  while 
driving  with  a  friend  along  the  lane  that  led  to  his  early  home 
in  that  portion  of  New  York  City  known  as  Bloomingdale,  dis- 
covered a  man  with  axe  in  hand  about  to  fell  to  the  ground  an 
aged  and  noble  oak  that  had  been  planted  by  his  grandfather, 
before  he  was  born,  and  under  whose  shade,  for  many  years, 
with  parents  and  sisters,  he  had  spent  many  happy  hours. 

Touched  to  the  heart  at  the  thought  of  the  demolition  of  this 
historic  tree,  he  first  tried  to  persuade  the  owner  to  desist  from 
his  purpose,  without  avail,  and  then  he  negotiated  with  him  on 
the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  wood  and  timber 
the  tree  would  make,  and  going  into  the  Old    Homestead,  he 
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took  paper,  drew  up  a  bond  for  him  to  sign,  stipulating  that  as 
long  as  the  property  remained  in  his  possession,  or  that  of  his 
family,  that  "Old  Oak"  should  never  be  disturbed. 

That  this  feeling  of  veneration  for  these  noble  road-side  trees 
has  not  died  out,  is  evinced  by  the  interest  taken  by  those 
lovers  of  trees,  who  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  a  legis- 
lative enactment  for  the  preservation  of  road-side  trees  in  this 
State. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Chapter  196  of  the  Acts  of  1890,  as  amended  by  chapter  49  of 
the  Acts  of  1891. 

"  Section  1.  The  mayor  aud  aldermen  of  the  cities  and  the  select- 
men of  the  towns  within  the  Commonwealth  are  hereby  authorized 
to  designate  and  preserve,  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  act,  trees 
within  the  limits  of  the  highways  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  and 
shade  ;  and  to  so  designate  not  less  than  one  such  tree  in  every  thirty- 
three  feet  where  such  trees  are  growing  and  are  of  a  diameter  of  one 
inch  or  more. 

"  Sect.  2.  Said  mayor  and  aldermen  and  selectmen  shall,  between 
the  first  day  of  September  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in 
each  year,  designate  such  trees  as  are  selected  by  them  for  the  pur- 
l)Oses  set  forth  in  this  act  by  driving  into  the  same,  at  a  point  not 
jess  than  four  nor  more  than  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  on  the  side 
towards  the  centre  of  the  highway,  a  nail  or  spike  with  a  head  with 
the  letter  M  plainly  impressed  upon  it ;  said  nails  and  spikes  to  be 
procui-ed  and  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture to  said  mayor  and  aldermen  and  selectmen  as  required  by  them 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Said  mayor  and  aldermen  and  select- 
men, between  the  first  day  of  September  and  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  of  each  succeeding  year,  shall  renew  such  of  said  nails  and 
spikes  as  shall  have  been  destroyed  or  defaced ;  and  shall  also  desig- 
nate, in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore  stated,  such  other  trees  as 
in  their  judgment  should  be  so  designated  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  this  act. 

"  Sect.  3.  Whoever  wantonly  injures,  defaces  or  destroys  any  tree 
thus  designated,  or  any  of  said  nails  or  spikes  affixed  to  such  trees, 
shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  by  complaint,  one-half  to  the  complainant  and  one-half 
to  the  use  of  the  town  wherein  the  offence  was  committed. 

"  Sect.  4.     This  act  shall  not  apply  to  ornamental  or  shade  trees 
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whose  preservation  is  now  provided  for  by  chapter  fifty-four  of  the 
Public  Statutes  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof." 

The  requisite  nails  or  spikes  have  been  procured  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  he  is  now  prepared  to 
furnish  them,  on  request  of  selectmen  of  towns  or  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  cities,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  act  al)Ove 
mentioned. 

I  am  not  aware  that  action  has  been  taken  in  a  single  instance 
by  the  town  or  city  officials  in  this  county,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  this 
Society,  not  a  local  but  a  County  organization,  to  take  the  initi- 
ative steps  in  this  work,  by  defining  some  uniform  method  of 
procedure  and  to  designate  what  varieties  of  trees  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  preserved,  and  where,  within  these  road-side 
limits  the  same  will  be  best  protected  from  injury. 

The  new  law  clearly  defines  the  proper  authorities  entrusted 
with  this  work.  The  Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  several  towns, 
and  in  the  case  of  our  own  city,  the  Parks-Commission  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  proper  authorities. 

What  Trees  to  Preserve. 

The  White  Oak,  American  White  Beech,  Rock  or  Sugar 
Maples,  American  White  Elm  (when  space  is  ample),  and 
American  White  Ash  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  desiral)le. 

The  objection  to  the  Red  Oak  and  Basswood  or  Linden  is 
their  susceptibility  to  the  attack  of  the  borer ;  the  Poplars  and 
White  or  Red  Maples,  their  liability  to  injury  or  wreckage  by 
ice  storms.  The  Red  or  Slippery  Elm  if  discovered  by  travel- 
ling man  or  boy  will  not  escape  the  robbing  of  its  bark,  and 
the  Chestnut  and  Walnut  become  the  victims  of  severe  club- 
bing, and  injury  to  their  trunks,  by  pounding  without  mercy  to 
induce  a  few  stray  nuts  to  leave  their  snug  quarters  before 
being  ordered  out  by  the  autumnal  frosts. 

Location  of  Trees. 

But  two  positions  can  safely  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Road- 
side Preservation  of  Trees.     Either  they  must  be  in  close  prox- 
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imity  to  the  boundary  wall  or  fence,  or  far  enough  distant 
therefrom  to  allow  a  foot-walk  six  or  more  feet,  between  the 
trees  selected  and  the  boundary  line. 

While  this  should  apply  to  the  trees  of  smaller  dimensions 
which  are  to  be  designated  for  preservation,  in  the  instance  of 
an  occasional  tree  which  may  be  found  between  these  lines, 
that  have  reached  nearly  to  their  maximum  height  and  breadth, 
the  owners  of  adjacent  land  would  do  honor  to  themselves  and 
confer  blessings  upon  posterity  by  giving  to  the  highway,  suf- 
ficient land  to  allow  a  foot-walk  on  the  one  side,  and  an  ample 
road-bed  in  the  line  of  travel  on  the  other,  so  that  these  noble 
"  Sons  of  the  Forest"  may  be  fully  preserved. 

Whenever  the  tree  to  be  preserved  can  be  found  standing 
close  to  the  boundary  lines,  the  chances  of  its  being  left  undis- 
turbed are  far  greater  than  those  six  feet  or  more  distant  there- 
from, when  they  so  often  become  hitching  posts  for  careless  and 
thoughtless  drivers,  or  the  victims  of  barbarous  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  Road  Repairers  with  their  death-dealing  road 
machines  or  ploughs  or  scrapers. 

While  we  have  alluded  thus  far  only  to  such  road-side  trees 
as  have  sprung  up  as  by  chance,  and  have  now  reached  suf- 
ficient size  to  be  designated  for  permanent  preservation,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the  plans  abopted  by  the  Worcester 
Parks-Commission  in  the  planting  of  shade  trees  on  the  city 
thoroughfares  or  highways  in  the  suburbs. 

In  the  city  proper  no  trees  are  planted  until  the  grades  of  the 
streets  have  been  permanently  established  by  the  City  Engi- 
neer, and  the  curb  stones  placed  in  their  permanent  position. 

They  are  planted  8  inches  inside  the  curb,  and  distant  from 
each  other  from  35  to  40  feet. 

Where  trees  have  been  planted  under  these  directions,  out- 
side the  curbstone  limit  by  private  individuals,  they  recom- 
mend a  distance  of  40  to  50  feet,  and  within  one  foot  of  the 
wall  or  fence,  or  either  six  or  seven  feet  distant  therefrom, 
being  governed  somewhat  by  the  width  of  the  highway,  where 
the  trees  are  planted. 

While  this  work  of  planting  shade  trees  has  been  carried  on 
very  successfully  by  the  Commission  for  many  years,  and  over 
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ten  thousand  trees  are  now  growing  in  a  thriving  condition, 
their  greatest  care  and  anxiety  now,  is  their  preservation  from 
injury  by  reckless  drivers  of  all  kinds  of  vehicles  and  their 
utilization  as  hitching-posts  for  horses,  by  those  of  whom  better 
things  should  be  expected. 

To  the  credit  of  the  irrepressible  small  boy  who  has  to  bear 
such  a  liberal  share  of  denunciation  in  these  matters,  be  it 
said,  that  the  injury  from  sharp-edged  tools  in  their  hands  is 
very  meagre  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
teeth  of  hungry  horses.  Tree-guards  of  the  strongest  construc- 
tion which  are  from  seven  to  eig^ht  feet  in  height  are  found  of 
little  avail  where  a  hungry  horse  is  bent  on  a  meal  of  the  tender 
growth  of  a  thrifty  Sugar  or  Norway  Maple. 

While  this  destruction  of  the  more  recently  planted  trees  is 
trying  in  the  extreme,  the  reckless  mutilation  of  road-side  trees 
outside  the  city  limits  by  the  employees  of  the  several  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Companies  over-shadow  every  other  line 
of  destruction. 

Some  of  the  finest  Oaks,  Elms  and  Maples,  along  the  routes 
occupied  by  these  corporations'  wires  have  been  mutilated  and 
disfigured  beyond  measure,  while  some  specimens  have  been  so 
nearly  ruined  that  they  can  never  be  restored  to  any  degree  of 
symmetry.  And  what  is  the  remedy?  These  companies  have 
acquired  their  franchise  without  cost,  by  the  simple  application 
to  City  Council  or  Board  of  Selectmen,  for  leave  to  locate  their 
poles  along  certain  thoroughfares.  This  privilege  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  destroy  a  single  tree  that  may  come 
in  their  way,  yet  the  employees  invariably  get  in  their  deathly 
work  before  they  are  discovered,  and  their  would-be  prose- 
cutors are  unable  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

There  is  room  enousjh  in  the  world  both  for  the  trees  and  the 
wires  but  as  trees  do  not  root  in  the  air,  they  must  take  the 
lower  strata  in  the  premises,  while  the  telegraph  com[)anies  by 
using  50  and  60  ft.  poles  instead  of  those  only  30  to  35  ft.  in 
height  can  carry  their  wires  well  above  the  tops  of  the  average 
shade  or  road-side  trees  without  injury.  Any  branches  to  the 
tree  that  will  interfere  with  the  wire  of  that  height  can  safely 
be  removed  without  any  injury  to  the  tree  or  disfigurement  to 
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their  symmetrical  proportions.  United  and  decisive  action  on 
the  part  of  city  and  town  officials,  demanding  the  recon- 
struction of  their  lines  on  higher  poles,  alone  will  prove  the 
remedy. 

While  much  has  been  done  of  late  in  this  embellishment  of 
our  streets  and  road-sides  with  shade  trees,  we  have  but  few 
drives  that  have  become  prominent  for  their  shade  and  attrac- 
tiveness, that  are  the  results  of  the  labors  of  some  of  our  public- 
spirited  and  tree  loving  citizens,  30  or  40  years  ago. 

I  can  recall  nothing  more  beautiful  and  effective  in  the  way 
of  roadside  ornamentation,  than  the  double  rows  of  magnificent 
Norway  Maples  that  over-arch  Lovell  St.,  southerly  from  May 
St.,  which  were  planted  by  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen  O.  B. 
Had  wen. 

A  short  section  of  May  street  west  of  June  street  speaks 
words  of  living  praise  for  the  labor  of  the  Hartshorn  family  in 
the  planting  of  Sugar  Maples,  while  a  long  stretch  on  the 
Grafton  road  planted  with  the  American  White  Ash,  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  late  Darius  Rice. 

We  take  much  pride  in  many  small  groups  of  trees  and 
some  magnificent  single  specimens  that  adorn  the  homes  and 
road-sides  of  our  rural  citizens,  but  we  cannot  point  to  a  single 
mile  of  continuous  shade  upon  any  suburban  road,  from  trees 
of  twenty-five  or  more  years  of  age.  It  is  to  encourage  this 
road-side  embellishment  by  the  preservation  and  planting  of 
suitable  shade  trees  upon  the  treeless  roads  around  this  city, 
that  has  prompted  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to-day. 

While  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country,  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  visit  and  gaze  upon,  I  still  hold  in  high 
veneration  those  marked  features  of  the  landscape,  where  the 
work  of  nature  has  been  supplemented  by  the  hand  of  man,  in 
the  laying  out  of  broad  avenues,  and  the  planting  of  road-side 
trees. 

What  is  it  that  most  impresses  the  visitor  to  our  rural  town 
of  Lancaster?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  broad  central 
avenues  overarched  with  stately  elms,  planted  early  in  the 
present  century. 
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The  town  of  Shrewsbury  will  ever  revere  the  names  of 
Harlow  and  Hapgood,  who,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  erected 
their  own  monument  by  the  planting  of  those  rows  of  Sugar 
Maples,  that  now  attract  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  nature. 
"Yea,  verily  they  cease  from  their  labors  but  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

While  our  State  has  many  towns  whose  shade  trees  have 
made  them  famous  and  attractive,  the  work  of  street  embellish- 
ment in  Washington  City  is  not  only  of  especial  interest  but 
of  great  magnitude.  During  a  period  of  ten  years,  over  20,000 
shade  trees  were  planted  on  the  streets  and  avenues,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  parks  and  reservations.  What  impresses 
one  most  in  their  method  of  planting  is  the  large  variety  of 
trees  that  have  been  utilized.  The  climate  in  that  locality 
allows  the  utilization  of  many  trees  that  are  not  indigenous 
to  this  New  England  climate.  Certain  avenues  ai-e  planted 
exclusively  with  one  variety  of  trees  and  the  effect  is  most 
pleasing.  The  perfectly  formed  and  evenly  rounded  head  of 
the  Sugar  or  Norway  Maples  on  certain  avenues,  while  the 
more  spreading  Silver  Maple  type  characterizes  another.  The 
American  Linden  furnished  another  type  of  symmetrical  and 
finely  formed  trees.  The  Tulip  or  White  wood  is  clean  and 
shapely,  while  the  Gingko  or  Maiden  Hair,  furnishes  a  pecu- 
liarly striking  foliage  that  attracts  much  attention.  The  Elms 
are  used  in  some  cases  where  space  will  allow.  The  Carolina 
Poplar  and  Negundo  Maples  were  planted  largely  at  first, 
but  proved  very  unsatisfactory  after  a  few  years ;  the  Negundo 
becoming  badly  infested  with  insects,  and  the  Poplar  becoming 
sadly  disfigured  by  breakage. 

Our  neighboring  city  of  Boston  has  just  completed  a  broad 
avenue  several  miles  in  length  from  the  city  proper  to  "  Chest- 
nut Hill  Reservoir,"  in  Brookline,  that  is  unequalled  by 
any  drive  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Its  distinctive 
features  are  its  generous  width,  200  feet  most  of  the  distance, 
the  location  of  the  double  tracks  of  the  Electric  railroad  system 
in  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  and  on  either  side  of  these  tracks 
rows  of  shade  trees  are  planted,  while  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  well  turfed  with  grass.     An    equestrian    drive    comes  next 
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to  the  railroad  location,  while  a  broad  thoroughly  constructed 
road-bed  is  located  on  each  side  of  the  avenue  for  carriages. 
Broad  sidewalks  are  located  between  the  carriage  drives  and 
the  boundary  line,  and  here  again  rows  of  trees  are  planted,  the 
whole  forming  a  grand  colonnade  with  four  rows  of  trees  the 
entire  length. 

This  is  Boston's  great  pleasure  drive  of  which  she  feels  justly 
proud. 

Can  Worcester  hope  to  ever  possess  even  in  a  small  measure, 
such  a  grand  feature  in  its  system  of  Boulevards  or  pleasure 
drives  ? 

Cannot  our  Hamilton  Avenue  to  Lake  Park  when  constructed, 
be  made  to  comprise  these  distinctive  features  in  its  width  and 
utilization  and  ornamentation  ? 

In  my  journey  through  California  a  few  years  ago,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  interest  taken  there  in  this  roadside  tree 
planting.  We  found  at  San  Jose  a  broad  avenue  called  the 
"Alameda,"  leading  to  Santa  Clara  three  miles  distant,  with  a 
double  row  of  Poplars  and  Willows.  These  were  planted  by 
Jesuit  missionaries  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  although 
we  cannot  approve  the  selection  of  trees  for  durability  they  are 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  pioneers  in  tree  planting  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  At  Riverside  in  Southern  California  may  be 
found  one  avenue,  the  Magnolia,  which  is  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  planted  the  entire  distance  with  huge  palm-trees  on  each 
side,  and  a  row  of  pepper  trees  in  the  centre. 

In  another  town,  Pomona  by  name,  the  leading  attraction  is 
a  broad  avenue  planted  with  two  rows  of  cypress  trees,  and 
two  of  the  Eucalyptus,  which  makes  a  most  charming  efl'ect. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  illustrations ;  time  will  not 
allow  the  mentioning  of  more. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  Improvement  of  Public 
Grounds,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  touch  upon  the  work  of  the 
landscape  gardener  or  the  laying  out  and  embellishment  of 
Public  Parks,  but  to  advocate  a  certain  line  of  improvement 
that  would  not  come  under  their  province.  I  refer  to  the  land, 
coming  within  the  boundary  limits  of  our  highway  as  well  as 
that  of  school-house  grounds.     It  was  my  privilege  a  few  years 
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ago,  as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange, 
to  recommend  the  observance,  by  the  Subordinate  Granges  of 
the  State,  of  a  fixed  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May  as 
Arbor  Day  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  phinting  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  around  the  home,  and  trees  for  shade  and  shelter 
along  the  roadsides,  I  urged  the  importance  of  cleaning  the 
(grounds  around  the  buildings  and  alono;  the  roadsides  of  all 
useless  underbrush,  stones,  stumps  or  any  other  unsightly  ob- 
jects, and  then  grade  the  same  and  seed  it  down  to  grass.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  how  much  interest  was  manifested  in  this 
work,  in  many  towns,  and  what  great  improvements  were  made 
through  this  united,  as  well  as  individual,  elfort. 

I  am  aware  that  many  will  assert  that  this  kind  of  work  does 
not  pay  or  that  the  activities  of  farming  life  will  not  allow  time 
for  any  such  improvements.  No  one  would  urge  any  neglect 
of  their  duties  that  at  many  seasons  of  the  year  become  im- 
perative, but  there  are  many  broken  days  or  partially  rainy 
days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  even  between  the  busy 
seasons,  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  work  if  one  is  so  disposed. 

Have  this  road-side  improvement  as  one  object  in  view  that 
shall  have  a  few  days'  attention  every  year,  and  in  ten  years 
from  now  the  suburban  roads  of  this  city  and  county  would  show 
a  most  wonderful  and  pleasing  transformation. 

"Will  this  work  be  appreciated?"  may  be  asked.  There  cer- 
tainly is  no  negative  answer  to  this  question.  The  number  of 
owners  of  teams  for  pleasure-driving  in  this  city  is  increasing 
largely  every  year  and  I  question  whether  another  city  of  equal 
population  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  so  many  teams  are 
kept  for  pleasure-driving,  can  be  found.  This  driving  is  not 
confined  to  our  busy  thoroughfares,  to  Park  Avenue,  or  the  roads 
that  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  traffic  of  the  horse  or  electric 
railway  systems.  These  are  being  largely  avoided  and  resort 
is  taken  to  the  rural  drives,  of  which  no  city  can  boast  of  more 
charming  ones,  or  a  grander  or  more  diversified  landscape. 

This  is  no  new  claim  or  assertion,  for  we  find  recorded  in  the 

History  of  Worcester  hy  Lincoln,  that  prior  to  the  year  1836, 

Professor  Hitchcock,  a  writer  of  high  authority,  said,   "Apart 

from  human  culture,  this  geographical  centre  of  Massachusetts 
10 
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would  present  no  very  striking  attractions  to  the  lover  of  natural 
scenery.  But  this  valley  possesses  precisely  those  features  which 
art  is  capable  of  rendering  extremely  fascinating,  and  there  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  in  this  or  any  other  county,  a  more  charm- 
ing landscape  than  Worcester  presents  from  almost  any  of  the 
elevated  hills  that  surround  it.  The  high  state  of  agriculture  in 
every  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  fine  taste  and  neatness  exhibited 
in  all  the  buildings  of  this  flourishing  town  and  the  interming- 
ling of  so  many  fine  fruit  and  shade  trees,  spreads  over  the  pros- 
pect a  beauty  of  high  order  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  linger." 

This  was  the  result  of  an  interest  taken  in  this  matter  by  a  few 
individuals  for  several  generations  previous. 

It  appears  from  the  early  records  that  in  the  year  1783  an 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  town  as  follows  :  — 

"Whereas,  a  number  of  persons  have  manifested  a  disposition 
to  set  out  trees  for  shade,  near  the  meeting  house  and  elsewhere 
about  the  town,  and  the  town  being  very  desirous  of  encouraging 
such  a  measure,  which  will  be  beneficial,  as  well  as  ornamental, 
voted — that  any  person  being  an  inhabitant  of  this  town  who  shall 
injure  or  destroy  such  trees  so  set  out,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  shillings  for  every  offfence,  to  the  use  of  the  Poor." 

This  attention  given  to  street  ornamentation,  inaugurated 
over  a  century  ago,  continued  in  later  years  by  men  who  were 
the  founders  and  promoters  of  this  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Lincoln  family  for  three  generations  most  prominent  of  all,  has 
given  us  for  enjoyment  the  refreshing  shade  of  our  Common 
and  the  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  highways  in  this  city  are  doing 
more  each  year  to  improve  the  roadbeds  in  every  direction. 
It  now  remains  for  the  owners  of  land  bordering  on  these 
highways,  to  supplement  this  work  by  improvement  of  the  road- 
side, the  planting  and  preservation  of  our  shade-trees  and  thus 
add  to  the  attractiveness,  enjoyment  and  general  prosperity  of 
an  appreciative  community. 

Some  of  our  railroad  corporations  are  setting  us  a  good  exam- 
ple in  the  way  they  arc  utilizing  the  vacant  land  around  the 
stations  by  planting  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  in  a  most  attractive 
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manner,  and    the  travelling    public  are  certainly  enjoying   the 
grand  inaprovement. 
In  the  matter  of — 

School-house  Grounds 

a  few  suggestions  may  be  offered  as  it  comes  within  the  province 
of  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  suggestions  made  for  Arl)or  Day  ol)servance,  already 
alluded  to,  while  intended  more  especially  for  the  towns  in  the 
State  where  Granges  were  organized,  found  no  heartier  support 
than  in  our  own  city.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
invited  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  school  teachers  upon  this 
subject,  giving  hints  and  suggestions  that  might  aid  them  in 
their  work.  It  was  still  more  pleasing  to  note  the  interest  taken 
by  so  many  of  the  teachers  and  scholars,  in  the  initiative  work 
of  planting  the  shade-trees,  vines  and  shrubs  within  so  many  of 
the  school-yard  enclosures  in  this  city. 

The  predictions  of  those  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  such 
an  undertaking,  and  predicted  the  certain  demolition  of  every 
vestage  of  plant-life  the  first  season  have  not  proved  true,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  those  trees  and  shrubs  that  the  pupils  had 
planted  with  their  own  hands,  or  had  secured  by  their  own 
efforts  either  by  purchase,  solicitation  or  contribution,  were 
guarded  with  a  care  and  interest  that  has  been  most  commenda- 
ble. The  class-tree  that  adorns  the  grounds  of  nearly  every  one 
of  our  college  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  some  that  have 
stood  for  half  a  century  or  more,  are  held  in  sacred  veneration 
by  the  graduates  of  those  institutions  ever  afterwards. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  schools  who  have  aided  in  the  planting  of  their 
class-trees  will  not  ever  after,  cherish  pleasant  recollections  of 
this  chapter  of  their  school-day  life,  and  also  that  these  early 
impressions  will  lead  to  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  trees 
for  shade  or  shelter  and  closer  acquaintance  with  the  numberless 
varieties  of  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  or  flowers,  that  are  adding  so 
much  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  mankind,  whether  planted 
in  garden  or  park,  or  growing  in  their  natural  wilduess  and 
beauty  on  roadside,  or  in  woodland  or  forest. 
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We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our  school-yards  are  limited 
in  space  and  but  little  can  be  spared  for  this  work,  but  is  it  ask- 
ing too  much  that  one  tenth  of  the  area  be  appropriated  to  this 
work?  And  all  this  space  can  be  taken  in  the  bordei's,  or  in  the 
corners  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  playground,  for  no  one 
would  interfere  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  develop  the  physical 
nature  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  outdoor  games  and  pastimes. 
The  open  space  allowed  for  this  exercise  and  pleasure  can  be 
made  much  more  enjoyable,  if  protected  by  suitable  shade  which 
can  be  secured  in  a  large  measure  by  planting  trees  around  and 
near  the  border-line  of  the  enclosure  ;  and  as  these  trees  will 
take  room  above  the  heads  of  the  children,  their  available  area 
for  sport  is  not  diminished  in  the  least.  If  a  strip  varying  in 
width  from  five  to  ten  feet  along  the  borders,  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  building,  can  be  taken  for  the  dwarf-growing  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs,  a  most  pleasing  efifect  can  be  produced 
and  the  large  variety  to  select  from  that  are  indigenous  to  this 
climate  will  afford  a  choice  assortment  of  color  in  flower  and 
leaf  and  continual  bloom  during  the  season. 

We  have  reason  to  take  pride  in  our  finely-constructed  school- 
buildings,  their  pleasing  architectural  design  and  effect,  their 
location  and  adaptability  for  instructive  purposes. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  work  so  happily  inaugurated  in  embel- 
lishing the  grounds  around  them  may  continue  and  that  the 
example  so  prominently  placed  before  us  in  our  Normal- 
school  grounds,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  their  Arbor  Day 
observance  may  prove  lasting,  so  that  teachers  who  graduate 
therefrom,  as  well  as  those  now  in  the  service,  may  be  earnestly 
devoted  to  their  noble  work  till  every  school-yard  shall  be  made 
to  possess,  in  small  measure  at  least,  these  attractive  surround- 
ings, that  conduce  to  the  greater  refinement  and  higher  moral 
sentiment  of  our  children. 


4th  February,  A.  D.  1892. 


ESSAY 

BY 

H.  B.  WATTS,  or  Leicester, 

Theme: — Summer  Flowering  Bulbs.     How,  When,  and  What 

to  plant. 


The  extent  of  our  subject  and  the  shortness  of  time  to  be  given 
it,  is  sufficient  reason  for  at  once  entering  upon  its  discussion 
without  further  preliminary  remarks. 

The  Gladiokas  :  This  genus  of  so-called  "  bulbous"  plants,  for 
botauically  its  "  bulb"  is  a  corm,  contains  ninety  species  mostly 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  being  found  in  Central 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Western  Asia. 

The  original  species  are  seldom  met  with  in  cultivation, 
although  there  are  several  which  would  repay  attention  and  be 
very  interesting.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned,  Gladiolus 
dracocephalus ;  G.  blandus;  G.  cardinalis;  G.  Saundersii; 
and  G.  psittacinus. 

But  these  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  beautiful 
and  stately  flowers  which  the  art  of  the  hybridizer  has  produced 
from  Gladiolus  gandavensis,  a  hybrid  of  G.  psittacinus  and 
G.  cardinalis,  whose  varieties  at  present  number  over  three 
thousand.  The  colors,  durability,  ease  of  culture,  and  useful- 
ness of  this  type  place  it  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  summer 
flowerino;  bulbs.  Were  it  fraorant,  the  rose  would  be  no  lono:er 
queen.  It  has  been  crossed  with  G.  purpureo-auratus,  a  hardy 
variety  with  a  weak  and  few-flowered  spike,  but  having  the 
individual  flowers  of  great  beauty ;  hence  has  arisen  many 
varieties  which  can  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  distinct  and 
novel  shape  and  coloring  of  the  flowers. 
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A  new  class  or  type  of  Gladiolus  is  offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  this  season  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  decided 
advance  on  the  older  kinds.  This  new  comer  is  a  cross  between 
G.  'Saundersii  and  the  hybrids  of  G.  gandavejisis.  It  is  called 
Gladiolus  Hybridus  Nanceianus.  The  special  claims  for  it 
are  the  large  size  of  flower,  length  of  spike,  and  fine  coloring. 

The  cultivation  of  the  gladiolus  is  very  easy  if  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  their  growth.  A  light  loam  with  a  porous  subsoil 
gives  the  best  results.  The  land  is  plowed  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  furrows  made  three  feet  apart.  The  fertilizer  is 
sprinkled  in  the  furrow  and  the  bulbs  planted  six  inches  apart 
and  about  four  inches  deep,  two  rows  in  a  furrow.  Never  plant 
the  gladiolus  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  They 
may  be  planted  any  time  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
until  the  10th  of  June.  They  can  be  placed  closer  than  six 
inches  if  one  has  but  a  limited  amount  of  space  ;  but  they  are 
easier  kept  free  of  weeds  if  they  are  at  that  distance.  The 
soil  should  be  well  worked  throughout  the  season  and  drawn 
up  slightly  to  the  plants.  Stake  them  if  you  wish  ;  if  you 
have  several  hundred  thousand,  possibly  you  will  not  wish  to. 
If  very  fine  spikes  are  wanted,  liquid  manure  applied  when 
they  have  formed  their  seventh  leaf  will  greatly  improve  them. 
When  frosty  nights  begin  the  bulbs  should  be  lifted,  and  when 
dry,  the  old  bulb,  roots,  and  bulblets  taken  ofl"  and  the  bulbs 
and  bulblets  stored  in  a  cellar  during  the  winter. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  if  the  gladiolus  "runs 
out,"  or  reverts  to  the  old  varieties.  They  never  do.  Some 
grower  taking  size  as  his  criterion  of  quality  of  a  ])ulb,  discards 
or  loses  his  "  poor  "  bulbs  and  consequently  his  best  varieties. 
He  therefore  says  they  have  "  run  out." 

In  some  of  the  best  varieties  the  only  way  of  increase  or 
even  keeping  is  by  the  small  bulblets.  These  will  bloom  the 
second  or  third  year,  if  the  hard  covering  is  peeled  ofl'. 

The  most  interesting  way  of  increasing  a  stock  of  bulbs  as 
well  as  the  varieties  is  by  growing  seedlings.  Seed  may  be 
saved  from  several  good  varieties  which  have  been  isolated,  or 
hybridized  by  hand  ;  this  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  year 
as  possible.     One  is  sure  to  get  some  fine  flowers,  if  they  are 
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well  taken  care   of,  the   second   year ;  but  the  best  generally 
flower  last. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  as  now  known,  is  the  result  of 
the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  several  tuberous-rooted  species 
found  native  in  the  South  American  Andes  ;  these  species  are, 
Begonia  boliviensis;  B.  octopetala;  B.  rosoiflora  and  B. 
Veitchii. 

They  are  well  adapted  for  bedding  out  and  also  one  of  the 
best  pot  plants  for  summer  we  possess,  the  remarkable  size  of 
the  flowers  and  their  rich  colors  make  them  very^  attractive. 

Heretofore  it  has  always  been  recommended  that  partial 
shade  be  given  them  when  used  as  a  bedding  plant,  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  withstanding  our 
brightest  sunshine,  and  in  fact  do  even  better  there  than  in  the 
shade. 

The  tubers  should  be  started  in  April  and  planted  out  about 
the  1st  of  June.  Those  that  are  intended  for  pot  culture 
should  have  plenty  of  root  room  and  be  placed  in  a  lightly 
shaded  greenhouse. 

They  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  during  late  summer 
or  early  autumn.  These  will  make  tubers  large  enough  to 
make  good  plants  the  next  summer.  But  by  far  the  best  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  seed.  By  sowing  seed  in  January  or 
February,  or  even  later,  the  plants  will  bloom  the  same  year. 
The  seed,  being  very  fine,  must  be  sown  carefully.  The  soil 
is  made  free  from  seeds  of  weeds  by  exposure  to  heat,  sifted 
fine  and  packed  smooth  and  solid  in  a  box  or  seed-pan,  and 
thoroughly  watered.  On  this  the  seed  is  sown  and  lightly 
covered  with  sifted  sphagnum.  Cover  with  glass  and  keep  in 
a  temperature  of  65  degrees.  The  plants  should  show  in  ten 
days.  As  soon  as  large  enough  transplant  and  keep  growing 
by  frequent  shifting  into  larger  pots. 

The  Tigridia  is  not  a  new  plant,  being  introduced  in  1796  from 
Mexico,  still  it  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  Tigridia  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gladiolus, 
with  the  exception  that  it  needs  plenty  of  water.  One  bulb 
well  planted  and  cared  for,  will  flower  all  summer.  The 
flowers  do  not  last  long,  but  their  curious  shell  or  conch  shape 
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and  striking  colors  make  it  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
plant. 

Galtonia  candicans,  better  known  as  Hyacinthus  candicans, 
is  a  very  showy  plant,  well  adapted  for  growing  in  masses.  It 
sends  up  a  scape  bearing  10  to  20  white  pendulous  bell-shaped 
flowers,  which  are  quite  durable. 

The  Monbrettia-Tritonia  is  hardy  and  of  easy  cultivation 
and  very  desirable.  It  flowers  from  July  until  frost.  There 
are  a  number  of  species  and  hybrids. 

The  Amaryllis  ( Hippeastrum )  is  a  genus  of  nearly  50  species, 
mostly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  Hippeastrum  vittata 
and  its  hybrids  is  the  one  most  generally  grown.  The  amaryllis 
will  flower  in  winter  as  well  as  summer  if  the  season  of  rest  is 
shortened.  The  dry  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  a  light  soil,  well 
watered  and  put  into  a  house  kept  at  50  degrees.  They  must 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  during  their  season  of 
growth.  After  flowering  let  the  bulbs  gradually  dry.  Seed 
germinates  very  readily  if  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  the 
seedlings  will  bloom  when  about  two  years  old. 

The  Gloxinia  rightly  belongs  to  the  genus  Sinningia,  and 
most  of  them  are  derived  from  /S.  speciosa.  Still  they  are 
commonly  known  as  Gloxinias,  and  they  are  among  the  finest  of 
our  summer  flowering  plants.  They  are  adapted  for  house  and 
frame  culture  only. 

Their  culture  is  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  begin  to 
show  new  growth  in  the  Spring  (March — May)  pot  them  in  a 
porous  and  very  rich  soil.  They  do  best  when  grown  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere.  When  watering  the  leaves  should 
never  be  wet  for  they  are  liable  to  damp  ofi";  and  they  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

The  Gloxinia  has  been  so  improved  by  hybridization  that  the 
older  varieties,  pendula  and  horizontalis,  have  given  place  to  the 
new  erecia  type,  with  upright  flowers  which  display  their  rich  col- 
oring to  the  best  advantage.  Some  of  the  flowers  in  my  collec- 
tion last  year  measured  4J  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  were 
but  seedlings  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  now  useless  to  attempt 
to  propagate  the  gloxinia  by  leaf  cuttings,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice,  for  seedlings  can  be  raised  so  easily  and  quickly,  and 
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produce  such  fine  varieties  and  large  flowers.  The  seed  is  very 
fine  and  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  recommended  for 
Begonias. 

The  Canna :  A  new  class  of  these  plants  was  introduced  from 
France  in  1884,  which  are  of  a  dwarf  bushy  habit,  making  them 
desirable  both  for  growing  in  pots  and  bedding  out.  Grown  in 
pots  they  bloom  very  freely,  the  flowers  being  of  large  size, 
much  resembling  a  gladiolus,  and  are  very  showy. 

They  are  increased  by  division  of  the  tubers  or  they  can  be 
readily  grown  from  seed  ;  if  seed  is  sown  it  is  best  to  take  off" 
the  hard  outer  covering. 

The  older  varieties  are  well  known  and  need  no  mention  here. 
The  tubers  must  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  kept  dry  and  warm 
during  the  winter.  They  are  then  divided  and  planted  the 
latter  part  of  ^lay,  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  the  richer  the  better.  If 
they  are  started  before  setting  out  it  will  be  a  great  advantage, 
as  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  danger  from  frost. 

Oxahs :  Summer  flowering  Oxalis  are  useful  for  edging 
borders  of  flower-beds  and  walks.  Oralis  Deppei  (tetraphylla) 
with  white  flowers,  and  O,  lasiandra,  pink,  are  the  two  best 
varieties  for  the  above  purposes. 

Ipomiea  pandurata  has  not  given  much  satisfaction  as  yet ; 
but  it  may  be  that  it  requires  more  than  a  year  to  get  established. 

The  Calochortus  is  a  handsome  bulbous  plant  from  California. 
They  have  flowers  somewhat  resembling  the  tulip  in  shape,  and 
are  white,  purple  and  spotted  in  color.  They  should  be  planted 
about  the  last  of  May,  in  a  sandy  loam.  Plant  them  3  inches 
deep.  Calochortus  pulchellus  is  a  bright  yellow  species  known 
in  catalogues  as  Cyclobothra. 

Milla  Bijlora,  white :  Bessera  elegans,  flowers  purple,  scar- 
let and  white.  The  bulbs  are  half-hardy  and  can  be  wintered 
out  doors  with  protection  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  take  them  up  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  cellar. 

The  Tuberose  (Polyanthus  tuherosa)  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  double  flowering  form  was  oljtained  from  seed  in 
Holland.  The  recently  introduced  variety  known  as  the 
'*  Pearl"  is  a  sport  that  originated  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  John 
Henderson  of  Flushing,  L.  I.     This  variety  is  far  superior  to 
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the  other  varieties  in  the  large  number  of  flowers  which  it  bears, 
and  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit,  although  for  out-door  culture 
the  tall  variety  is  good.  For  out-door  culture,  the  tubers  should 
be  started  in  March  or  April  and  set  out  the  1st  of  June.  They 
are  propagated  from  oflsets  of  the  large  tubers. 

The  Dahlia  is  a  Mexican  plant  and  was  brought  to  Europe  in 
1789.  There  are  but  few  species,  the  one  that  has  produced 
our  old  orarden  varieties  beinsr  Dahlia  variabilis.  It  is  a  re- 
markable  fact  that  this  one  species,  without  any  hybridization, 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  different  colors.  One  of  the  new 
introductions  is  Dahlia  Juarezii  or  Cactus  Dahlia,  which  is 
quite  worthy  of  cultivation,  when  one  has  space  enough.  Dahlia 
coccinea  is  the  parent  of  our  many  single  varieties. 

Dahlias  are  very  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  tubers,  or 
hy  starting  the  plants  into  growth  early  in  the  spring  and  taking 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots ;  as  soon  as  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  and  kept  growing  until  the  last  of  May,  when  they  are 
set  out.  The  plan  that  gives  the  best  results,  however,  is  to 
start  the  tubers  into  growth  about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  have  grown  2  to  3  inches,  cut  the  shoot  off  with  a 
piece  of  the  tuber  and  pot  it  in  a  3J  inch  pot,  or  larger  if  neces- 
sary. These  will  make  good  stocky  plants  to  set  out  by  the 
1st  of  June,  that  will  srow  one  stem  from  the  o-round,  with  a 
large  branching  top  that  will  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
If  the  tubers  are  planted,  all  but  2  or  3  of  the  shoots  should  be 
broken  off.  Before  planting  drive  a  strong  stake  into  the 
ground  where  each  plant  is  to  be.  Choose  a  rich  moist  piece  of 
land  and  set  the  plants  3  feet  apart  in  rows  4  feet  apart ;  the 
plants  will  cover  all  the  land.  Liquid  manure  applied  when  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  will  improve  the  quality  of  the 
flowers.  They  seed  freely  and  new  varieties  are  easily  raised, 
if  some  care  is  used  in  selecting  the  seed-bearing  plants.  After 
the  frost  has  killed  the  plants,  lift  the  tubers,  shake  oft*  the  soil, 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun  ;  store  them  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  during 
winter.     One  species,  Dahlia  excelsa,  grows  30  ft.  high. 

The  Lilium  ;  Of  45  species  of  the  Lilium  not  one  is  unworthy 
of  cultivation.     The   Lily    needs   a   good   sandy  loam    with    a 
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porous  subsoil.  Standing  water  is  a  decided  obstacle  to  its  cul- 
vation . 

For  a  lily  bed,  the  ground  should  be  spaded  15  inches  deep 
and  well  enriched.  Plant  the  largest  of  the  liulbs  12  inches 
deep,  the  smaller  ones  8  inches.  The  month  of  October  is  the 
best  time  for  planting  most  species,  and  three  years  is  as  long 
as  a  bed  should  remain  in  the  same  place.  They  do  well  if 
somewhat  shaded,  but  some  kinds  require  the  sunlight. 

Following  are  some  of  the  varieties  which  can  l^e  recom- 
mended as  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden  :  Lilium  japonicum  Bron'nii,  L.  candidum,  L.  aura- 
tum,  L.  2JO)n2)onhi7n  and  its  varieties,  L.  speciosum  and  varie- 
ties, L.  Martagon  and  varieties,  L.  excehum,  L.  elegans  and 
varieties,  L.  monadelpJnnn,  and  L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties. 

Some  bulbs  will  remain  a  year  in  the  ground  before  starting. 
This  genus  of  plants  has  been  sadly  neglected  of  late  years. 
Their  stately  beauty,  their  utility  as  a  decorative  plant  either 
cut  or  in  the  garden  should  make  them  more  generally  grown. 

In  the  above  remarks,  many  worthy  plants  have  doubtlej-s 
been  overlooked,  others  merely  mentioned.  An  afternoon  could 
be  devoted  to  the  gladiolus  itself,  another  to  the  lily  or  the  dahlia. 
But  if  a  renewed  interest  is  awakened  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants,  or  the  way  of  beginning  aright  shown  to  some,  who  have 
been  doulitful  of  success,  if  they  should  try  this  branch  of  Hor- 
ticulture;  then  will  the  object  of  this  paper  be  accomplished. 


nth  February,  A.  D.  1892. 


ESSAY 

BY 

BURTON  W.  POTTER,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Theme: — Our  Dioellings  and  their  Environs. 


Our  dwellings  and  their  environs  is  a  subject  in  which  we  are 
all  interested.  Every  dwelling  should  be  a  home,  and  the  men- 
tion of  that  good  old  Saxon  word  touches  a  chord  in  the  memory 
of  every  one  w^ho  has  realized  in  the  course  of  his  career  that 
"there  is  no  place  like  home."  The  influences  of  the  home  are 
all-powerful  in  the  formation  of  characters,  and  likewise  deter- 
mine in  large  measure  the  character  of  the  orovernment  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  multiplication  of  happy 
and  beautiful  homes  might  well  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  gov- 
ernment, and  time  and  thought  spent  in  the  consideration  of 
home  improvement  is  not  only  permissable,  but  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  person  who  desires  to  add  his  mite  in  the  advanc- 
ing civilization  of  his  country  and  the  world. 

During  the  past  iifteen  or  twenty  years  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  our  domestic  architecture,  but  there  is  still 
opportunity  for  both  internal  and  external  improvement  of  our 
homes.  Our  Colonial  architecture  was  superior  to  the  architecture 
of  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  present  century.  In  the  Colonial 
period,  many  of  the  houses  were  well  built  and  in  excellent  taste, 
as  is  evidenced  by  some  of  them  which  still  remain  as  witnesses 
to  the  ability  and  honesty  of  the  architects  and  builders  of  those 
days.  We  need  only  call  attention  to  the  substantial  and  pictur- 
esque Salisbury  mansion  in  this  city  to  verify  this  statement. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  when  our  high-pressure  civiliza- 
tion set  in,  the  architects  disappeared  and  the  reign  of  the  car- 
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penters  began.  Thenceforward  he  was  considered  the  l)est 
builder,  who  could  draw  the  plan  for  a  house  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  in  an  evening  and  erect  it  within  a  few  weeks 
thereafter.  The  houses  of  the  country  assumed  the  shape  of 
dry-goods  boxes  with  narrow  halls  and  stairways,  small  rooms 
without  closets,  and  devoid  of  external  beauty  and  internal 
convenience. 

In  the  'forties  and  'fifties,  Andrew  J,  Downing  and  his  coadju- 
tors led  a  movement  of  reform  in  the  construction  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  their  labors  greatly  improved  the  taste  of  educated 
people  in  domestic  architecture,  but  it  was  not  till  within  the 
past  few  years  that  the  desire  for  homes  of  greater  utility  and 
beauty  became  general  among  the  masses.  Now  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  men  and  women  of  means  are  V3'ing 
with  each  other  in  the  erection  of  lieautiful  and  convenient 
houses.  The  style  of  this  architecture  is  so  cosmopolitan  that 
the  features  of  every  known  style,  ancient  and  modern,  may  be 
seen  within  the  boundaries  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  this  evolution  of  architecture  the  fittest  will 
survive,  and  that  finally  every  new  house  will  have  as  much 
beauty  and  convenience  as  possible  within  the  means  of  its 
owner. 

It  is  well  that  people  of  good  taste  differ  in  taste,  as  thereby 
variety  is  secured  without  the  loss  of  the  best.  And  this  remark 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  architecture.  Every  house  should 
be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  inmates,  to  the  climate  of  its 
locality,  and  to  its  situation  and  surroundings.  Consequently 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  houses  as 
to  style  and  interior  arrangement,  but  there  are  certain  things 
which  are  characteristic  of  all  good  houses  as  there  are  certain 
things  characteristic  of  all  good  persons  and  materials.  I  will 
therefore  name  some  of  the  things  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  indispensable  qualities  of  every  good  house. 

To  begin  with,  every  house  should  have  a  good  site,  not  nec- 
essarily a  site  commanding  fine  views,  or  in  an  aristocratic 
neighborhood,  but  a  site  elevated  enough  to  expose  the  living- 
rooms  to  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and  to  secure  a  dry 
and  wholesome  cellar.     Dampness  in  the  cellar  means  dampness 
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throughout  the  house,  and  dampness  in  the  house  means  sickness 
and  disease.  Colds,  coughs,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  con- 
sumption are  quite  apt  to  find  lodgment  in  a  damp  and  gloomy 
house,  and  these  pests  to  human  flesh  and  bones  are  disposed 
to  flee  away  before  floods  of  sunlight  in  a  dry  and  healthy 
atmosphere. 

Also,  as  far  as  possible,  the  site  chosen  should  make  the  out- 
look from  the  house  cheerful  and  pleasant.  The  tenants  of 
every  house  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  it,  and 
a  bright  and  pleasant  prospect  therefore  helps  to  make  them 
cheerful  and  contented. 

Every  house  should  also  have  a  good  cellar.  Some  people  think 
that  cellars  are  of  no  consequence  because  they  are  mostly  out 
of  sight  beneath  the  ground,  and  others  object  to  them  because 
they  are  liable  to  be  damp  and  cold.  One  of  the  essayists 
before  this  Society  last  winter  thought  that  all  cellars  should  be 
above  the  ground.  To  my  mind  there  are  several  good  reasons 
why  a  cellar  should  not  be  above  the  ground.  It  necessitates  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  main  floor  of  the  house,  which  in  itself  is 
very  objectionable  both  as  to  use  and  looks,  and  besides  it  is 
moi'e  likely  to  be  colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than 
an  underground  cellar,  and  withal,  a  poor  place  to  keep  vegeta- 
bles and  other  produce.  In  my  judgment  the  cellar  has  been 
rightly  located  beneath  the  ground,  but  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  its  construction  and  drainage.  It  should  be  thor- 
oughly drained  and  sufficiently  above  ground  to  insure  light  and 
ventilation  without  giving  the  house  a  stilted  appearance.  A 
house  should  be  in  harmony  with  its  environment  and  not  only 
appear  but  actually  form  a  part  of  the  physical  world  where 
situated,  and  therefore  it  should  seem  to  be  planted  in  and 
growing  pretty  near  to  Mother  Earth.  A  good  portion  of  the 
expense  of  a  good  house  should  be  put  under  ground.  The 
foundations  should  be  deep,  and  stronger  than  the  superstruct- 
ure, and  the  cellar  should  extend  under  the  whole  house.  A 
warm  and  dry  cellar  in  winter  contributes  largely  to  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  rooms  above.  A  casual  visitor  to  a  house 
seldom  asks  to  see  the  cellar,  but  when  a  house  is  in  the  market 
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a  wise  customer  inspects  the  cellar  more  carefully  than  any 
other  part  of  the  structure. 

Every  good  house  in  this  region  is  built  either  of  wood,  brick 
or  stone  Limited  means  compel  many  people  to  build  their 
houses  of  material  which  is  not  their  first  choice.  Probably  the 
ideal  house  for  the  majority  of  persons  is  one  made  of  stone, 
vine-clad  and  solid  as  the  eternal  hills.  Stone  is  indeed  a  fit 
and  beautiful  material  for  a  dwelling  or  any  other  building. 
Time  mellows  and  improves  its  appearance.  It  courts  the  em- 
brace of  climbing  vines  and  lovingly  supports  them  as  the 
decorations  of  nature.  It  harmonizes  with  the  verdure  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  with  the  clouds  and  all  the  colors  of  the 
sky.  It  will  defy  the  tooth  of  time,  and  when  put  into  the  walls 
of  a  house  it  will  shelter  its  inmates  for  centuries.  If  laid  in 
good  cement  or  mortar,  it  will  call  for  little  work  or  money  to 
keep  it  in  order  and  no  expenditure  for  paint.  Luckily  New 
England  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  best  quarry  and  field 
stones  for  building  purposes,  and  as  wood  grows  more  scarce 
and  expensive  stone  will  undoubtedly  be  used  more  commonly 
in  the  construction  of  houses. 

There  is  some  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  stone 
houses  on  the  ground  that  they  are  apt  to  be  damp ;  but  when 
properly  constructed,  with  suitaljle  air  spaces,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  a  stone  house  should  not  be  dry  and  healthy. 

There  is  no  popular  opposition  to  brick  houses  on  the  ground 
of  dampness,  but  there  is  some  objection  on  the  ground  of  looks. 
The  objection  is  owing  more  to  the  way  brick  have  heretofore 
been  used  in  this  country  than  to  bricks  themselves.  They 
have  generally  been  used  in  the  construction  of  fiictories,  dormi- 
tories, street  blocks  and  other  buildings  with  plain,  flat  walls, 
pierced  by  a  few  unartistic  doors  and  windows.  Such  build- 
ings, it  nmst  be  admitted,  do  not  make  pleasing  pictures,  and 
are  unsatisfactory  to  the  tasteful  eye ;  but  when  bricks  are 
artistically  employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  proper 
architectural  proportions  with  stone  trimmings  or  terra-cotta 
ornamentations,  like  the  new  [)ublic  library  and  some  other 
structures  in  this  city  that  might  he  named,  they  make  beautiful 
buildings  and  are  pleasant    to  look  on.     No  one  who  has  seen 
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the  stately  and  picturesque  homes  of  England,  many  of  which 
are  made  of  brick,  will  claim  that  a  brick  house  is  out  of  place 
amid  the  greenery  of  nature,  or  that  brick  cannot  be  used  with 
charming  effect  in  domestic  architecture. 

In  strength  and  durability,  l)rick  is  equal  if  not  superior  to 
stone,  and  no  one  can  make  a  mistake  in  building  in  an  artistic 
manner  a  dwelling-house  of  brick.  And  if  anyone  cannot  afford 
to  build  the  whole  of  his  house  of  stone  or  brick,  he  cannot 
make  a  mistake  in  putting  up  the  first  story  of  either  of  these 
materials  and  then  topping  out  with  wood ;  which  for  house- 
building purposes  is  ahnost  equal  to  either  stone  or  brick. 

A  well-built  wooden  house,  tightly  boarded,  with  a  hiyer  of 
felting  or  sheathing-puper  under  the  clapboards,  makes  a  dwelling 
dry  and  warm,  and  I'or  health  and  comfort  all  the  year  round, 
equal  to  any  stone  or  brick  house  ever  constructed. 

Every  house  should  be  pleasantly  windowed.  All  the  pleas- 
ant prospects  around  should  be  made  to  look  in  upon  its  inmates, 
and  every  attractive  scene  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  made 
to  appear  at  its  best  from  one  or  more  of  the  windows.  The 
most  beautiful  views  should  not  be  cut  off  or  obstructed  by  win- 
dowless  wall-spaces,  or  by  outbuildings  ;  and  when  there  are 
permanent  buildings  or  other  objects  already  in  the  way,  the 
windows  should  be  arranged  to  make  the  most  of  the  available 
scenery  still  left.  Light  and  sunshine  should  be  familiar  with 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  house,  and  the  buildings  should  be 
so  situated  as  to  catch  the  first  and  last  rays  of  the  rising  and 
setting  sun,  as  in  this  way  the  dawn  may  be  hastened  and  the 
twilight  prolonged,  and  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  its  inmates 
promoted. 

Low  and  wide  windows  conduce  to  the  pleasantness  of  a 
house  and  give  it  an  air  of  hospitality  and  life.  There  are  some 
houses  which  always  appear  silent  and  devoid  of  life.  Although 
they  arc  well  occupied,  j'et  from  all  outward  appearances  they 
are  dead  houses  from  which  life  has  fled,  or,  if  life  is  there,  it  is 
shut  uj)  within.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  this  lifelessness  is 
owing  to  the  disposition  and  hal)its  of  the  occupants.  They 
keep  all  the  doors  and  windows  shut,  draw  the  curtains  and 
close  the  blinds,  hush  every  noise  and  curb  the  expression  of 
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every  jubilant  emotion.  Tlie  most  cheerful  house  would  be 
dumb  with  such  inmates.  But  sometimes  this  deadness  arises 
from  the  gloomy  construction  of  the  house,  in  which  case  the 
most  cheerful  family  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance of  light  and  happiness.  Its  whole  outward  expression  is 
cold,  dull  and  uninviting.  Birds  and  children  will  not  willingly 
hover  around  it  or  be  merry  in  its  presence.  Streams  of  life 
and  sounds  of  laughter  will  not  issue  from  its  sombre  windows. 
Its  soulless  and  half-darkened  rooms  dampen  and  repress  the 
most  cheerful  and  hopeful  of  human  spirits,  and  even  the  most 
gushing  sono^-birds  will  not  sinof  in  them. 

Every  good  house  should  have  chimneys  of  good  size,  well 
built  and  with  a  separate  flue  for  each  fire.  The  ancients,  with 
all  their  wisdom,  and  the  splendor  of  their  public  architecture, 
never  dreamed  of  the  use  and  beauty  of  chimneys  in  their 
domestic  architecture.  Alike  from  the  laborer's  hut,  the 
nobleman's  villa  and  the  king's  palace,  the  savory  odors  of  cook- 
ing food  along  with  the  smoke  from  the  fire  under  it  escaped 
throuo-h  a  hole  in  the  roof.  We  moderns  now  manaije  smoke  in 
a  more  dignified  manner  as  we  dismiss  it  from  our  rooms 
through  plain  or  ornamental  chimneys,  and  in  some  cases 
through  Gothic  pinnacles  and  Tuscan  columns.  But  in  the 
disposal  of  smoke  in  this  way  we  dismiss  along  with  it  a  good 
share  of  the  fire's  heat,  whereby  is  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
the  adage  that  there  is  no  great  gain  without  some  small  loss. 
We  now  need  to  devise  a  way  to  let  out  the  smoke  through 
chimneys  without  letting  out  so  much  heat  at  the  same  time,  for 
we  cannot  dispense  with  the  chimneys  without  great  inconven- 
ience, and  also  without  loss  in  the  appearance  of  our  houses. 
Nothing  adds  more  to  the  dignity  and  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  a  house  than  a  cluster  of  graceful  and  strong  chimney- 
tops  rising  above  its  roof.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  gives  it 
a  more  weak  and  dilapidated  appearance  than  one  or  two  chim- 
ney-tops of  frail  construction,  with  loosened  bricks  or  stones 
ready  to  fall  ofi"  on  the  passage  of  every  fresh  gust  of  wind. 
Much  ornamentation  of  chimneys  is  out  of  place,  but  they  should 
be  built  fireproof,  solid  and  massive,  and  in  suitable  shape  and 

height  for  the  style  of  the  house. 
11 
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Closely  allied  to  the  chimneys  is  tiie  roof  of  the  house.  As 
the  chimneys  suggest  the  warmth  and  hearth-fires  within,  so  the 
roof  suggests  the  shelter  from  the  cold  and  storms  without. 
It  is  the  shield  of  the  house,  and  therefore  it  should  never  be 
concealed  or  belittled,  but  should  always  rise  with  a  steep  pitch 
and  expose  itself  to  view  and  the  weather.  The  charm  to  the 
eye  of  the  old-fashioned  country  barn,  which  the  artist  so 
delights  to  paint,  is  the  immense  roof  of  gray  shingles  stretch- 
ing out  like  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  by  its  amplitude  suggesting 
a  bounty  that  warms  the  heart.  The  picturesqueness  of  a  house 
depends  more  upon  its  roof  than  upon  any  other  part  of  it,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  picturesque  and  beautiful  houses  are 
rare  which  are  not  covered  by  steep  and  ample  roofs. 

According  to  Donald  G.  Mitchell  a  house  without  a  porch  is 
like  a  man  without  an  eyebrow  :  it  gives  expression,  and  gives 
expression  where  you  most  want  it ;  and  in  this  dry  and  sunny 
climate  the  porch  should  be  extended  into  a  piazza.  The  piazza 
should  be  large  enough  to  suggest  hospitality,  and  broad  enough 
to  furnish  a  rendezvous  for  the  ftimily  on  a  summer  evening. 
It  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  dignity  of  the 
house,  with  strong  posts  and  honest  workmanshij)  in  every  part. 
A  frail  and  mean  porch  or  veranda  attached  to  and  made  to  do 
cheap  service  to  a  good  house,  and  especially  to  a  house  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  is  an  incongruity  oifensive  to  every  canon  of 
good  taste. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  every  good  house  should  be  con- 
venient and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its  occupants.  All  the 
principal  rooms  should  be  on  the  first  two  floors,  and  the  kitchen 
is  certainly  one  of  the  principal  rooms.  It  is  the  engine-room 
that  runs  the  machinery  of  the  house,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  compensate  for  its  being  a  poor  one.  One  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  many  houses  is  the  smallness  of  the  rooms.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  ordinary  family  wants  a  cozy  little  house  with 
a  good  many  rooms  in  it,  and  consequently  the  rooms  are  made 
so  small  that  they  easily  become  cluttered  up  and  are  so  "stuffy" 
that  there  is  hardly  room  to  turn  around  in  them.  Fewer  good- 
sized  rooms  covering  the  same  floor  space  would  be  more  con- 
venient for  use,  and  far  more  preferable  from  an  artistic  and 
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sanitary  standpoint.  It  may  be  trenching  upon  the  province  of 
the  ladies  for  me  to  say  a  word  about  interior  decoration,  but 
perhaps  some  of  them  would  like  to  know  what  one  of  the  un- 
couth sex  thinks  of  their  art  in  house  decoration.  The  markets 
of  to-day  ai-e  full  of  l)eautiful  furniture  and  artistic  furnishings 
of  all  sorts,  and  housekeepers  of  good  taste  are  able  to  make 
their  homes,  as  many  of  them  do,  beautiful  and  enchanting. 
They  succeed  best  who  have  a  sense  of  the  harmony  of  colors 
and  materials,  a  proper  regard  for  comfort  as  well  as  effect,  and 
a  love  of  simplicity  surpassing  their  love  for  adornment. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  over-decoration  and  the 
crowding  of  our  houses  with  useless  and  inartistic  bric-d-brac 
and  vulgar  and  meaningless  knickknacks  of  every  shape  and 
color.  The  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  most  women  think 
they  are  blessed  with  the  artistic  instinct,  and  are  natural-born 
decorators  and  upholsterers.  They  accordingly  are  fond  of 
household  art  and  enter  with  zeal  into  every  new  decorative 
craze.  They  place  screens  where  there  is  nothing  to  screen, 
and  lamps  where  they  are  not  needed,  furbelowed  with  flowers 
and  ruffles  and  shrouded  with  lace  and  ribbons.  They  cover 
chairs  with  senseless  bags  and  tidies,  and  tie  up  the  arms  and 
legs  of  chairs  with  bows  of  ribbon.  They  scatter  cushions  of 
every  form  and  color  everywhere,  on  window-stools,  floors, 
chairs  and  lounges,  until  a  plain,  old-fashioned  man  questions 
whether  there  is  any  place  left  for  him  to  sit  without  crush- 
ing some  so-called  artistic  creation  of  the  mistress  or  her 
friends.  They  exclude  the  daylight  from  their  rooms  by  dress- 
ing up  the  windows  with  curtains  and  draperies  three  or  four 
deep.  They  pile  the  tables,  shelves  and  stands  with  vases,  jars, 
trays,  pictures,  photographs,  shells,  scarfs,  books,  bonbon  boxes, 
baskets,  lamps,  potted  plants,  statuary,  painted  dishes,  sachet 
bags  and  other  vexatious  trumpery  until  there  is  not  room 
enough  left  for  a  postal-card  or  a  newspaper.  They  even  bury 
the  picture  and  mirror-frames  with  fans,  cards,  photographs, 
chromos,  souvenirs,  sashes,  frills,  frou-frou  and  the  rag-tag  and 
bobtail  of  home  decorations.  It  is  self-evident  to  all  sensib'e 
persons  that  this  craze  for  stufling  and  littering  the  house  has 
been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  and  it  is  time  for  house- 
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keepers  to  realize  that  barren  simplicity  is  better  than  foolish 
adornment. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  overdo  in  house  decoration  there  is  no 
danger  of  overdoing  in  cleanliness  and  sanitary  precautions. 
People  have  been  building  and  living  in  houses  for  thousands  of 
years,  yet  strange  to  say  they  do  not  know  how  to  build  them 
for  perfect  health  and  comfort.  Once  in  a  while,  after  some 
epidemic  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  or  other  deadly  disease, 
there  is  a  public  outcry  against  our  methods  of  house-drainage 
and  building,  and  the  builder  is  denounced  as  "the  curse  of 
families."  We  sometimes  feel  like  giving  up  life  in  our  modern 
dwellings,  where  sewer-gas  and  subterranean  poisons  too  often 
find  a  home,  and  taking  up  our  abode  in  tents  among  the  fields. 
In  this  age  of  scientific  invention  and  physical  knowledge,  a 
good  dwelling-house  ought  to  be  as  healthy  a  place  as  there  is  on 
the  planet ;  and,  if  it  is  not,  the  art  of  the  architect  and  that  of 
the  sanitary  engineer,  were  not  combined  in  the  construction  of 
it.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  in  by-gone  years  there  has  been  little 
connection  between  architecture  and  sanitary  engineering.  The 
architect  has  drawn  the  plans  and  looked  after  the  t\?sthetic 
aspects  of  the  structure,  and  the  plumber  has  looked  after  the 
sanitary  arrangements  in  an  imperfect  way  ;  and  each  has  acted 
upon  the  theory  that  art  and  hygiene  are  not  only  unconnected, 
but  are  in  some  respects  incompatible  with  each  other.  Whereas 
the  architect  and  the  plumber  should  always  act  in  unison,  as 
artistic  and  sanitary  construction  ought  always  to  be  combined 
in  the  erection  of  every  house. 

After  the  house  is  erected  and  occupied  every  part  of  it  from 
cellar  to  attic,  including  the  yard  and  outbuildings,  should  be 
kept  clean  and  wholesome,  and  absolutely  free  from  filth,  mould 
and  decaying  matter  of  every  sort.  A  few  decaying  vegetables 
in  the  cellar  or  some  cubby-hole  may  breed  the  germs  of  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever  or  other  malignant  disease.  Cleanliness, 
we  are  told  by  Saint  Paul,  is  next  to  godliness,  and  this  divine 
precept  is  as  applicable  to  the  cellar  and  back  yard  as  to  the 
parlor  and  front  yard.  The  condition  of  the  cellar  and  rear 
premises  of  a  house  is  a  better  test  of  the  owner's  real  character 
than  anything  to  be  found  in  the  drawing-room  or  on  the  front 
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premises.  In  Dickens's  story  of  the  haunted  house,  the  ghosts 
were  found  to  have  their  home  in  the  cesspool  in  the  cellar,  and 
no  doubt  some  modern  houses  are  haunted  in  the  same  way. 
Ghosts  of  this  nature  lurk  in  every  filthy  hole  and  hide  in  the 
damp  walls,  until  they  get  a  chance  to  prey  upon  some  unlucky 
human  occupant  whose  physical  and  mental  condition  is  suitable 
to  appease  their  appetite,  when  they  pounce  upon  him  and  revel 
in  his  fevered  brain  and  flesh. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  close  this  paper  without  saying  some- 
thing al)out  the  outside  environs  of  our  houses.  Of  course  the 
outside  surroundino:s  are  not  so  essential  as  interior  conveniences 
and  cleanliness,  and  proper  drainage  and  ventilation ;  but  the 
grounds  around  a  dwelling,  when  beautified  by  a  good  lawn, 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  shade-trees,  are  always  greatly  improved 
and  made  more  attractive.  The  secret  of  good  outside  adorn- 
ment, like  inside  decoration,  is  the  absence  of  fuss  and  feathers 
and  the  presence  of  naturalness  and  an  air  of  solid  comfort  in 
keeping  with  the  house  and  outbuildings.  Nothing  should  be 
too  set  and  formal.  Untrodden  walks  with  pine  borders,  artifi- 
cial rockeries,  grottoes  and  cast-iron  dogs  and  deer,  give  to  a 
lawn  an  unnatural  and  fixed-up  aspect,  which  impresses  the  be- 
holder with  the  idea  that  the  place  is  kept  for  show  rather  than 
for  use.  A  lawn  too  nice  for  children  to  play  on  or  for  grown-up 
people  to  walk  and  lounge  on,  had  better  be  kept  under  a  glass 
for  the  sole  use  of  its  prim  and  selfish  owner,  who  is  probably 
dead  to  the  joyous  wantonness  and  vigor  of  nature  and  a  slave 
to  all  the  repressing  proprieties  of  life.  Better  far  are  the  wild 
tangles  of  brier  and  brush  around  a  house  on  an  abandoned  farm 
than  excessive  primness  on  an  over-cared-for  city  lawn.  As  a 
general  thins^  we  do  not  need  the  services  of  a  high-toned  land- 
scape  gardener  and  a  brace  of  surveyors  to  lay  out  at  great  ex- 
pense, our  grounds  on  a  dead  level  and  with  perfect  regularity, 
but  we  do  need  a  little  good  taste  and  a  sufficient  love  of  nature 
to  brino-  the  iz^lories  of  the  woods  and  fields  around  our  doors. 

When  our  grounds  are  large  enough  a  vegetable  garden, 
fruit-trees  and  berry  bushes,  properly  located,  are  not  out  of 
place,  but  rather  aid  in  giving  the  premises  a  homelike  ap- 
pearance.    A  home  is  a  place  for  health  and  comfort,  shelter 
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and  hospitality,  birth  and  death,  and  its  characteristics  should 
be  suggestive  of  daily  life. 

A  man's  culture  and  good-breeding  can  be  better  inferred 
from  his  l)earing  and  conversation  than  from  his  dress  and  equi- 
page ;  and  likewise  his  refinement  and  character  should  be  in- 
ferred from  his  home  rather  than  from  his  position  in  fashionable 
society. 

In  establishing  our  homes  let  us  remember  that  the  most 
beautiful  houses  are  not  always  the  most  expensive.  It  costs 
no  more  to  put  material  into  artistic  and  lovely  shape  than  into 
ugly  and  inartistic  form.  In  the  language  of  Ruskin,  "I 
would  have  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses  built  to  last,  and  built 
to  be  lovely ;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  as  may  be,  within 
and  without." 


i8th  February,  A.  D.  1892. 

ESSAY 

BY 

J.  CHAUNCEY  LYFORD,  of  Worcester. 
Theme: — The  Flora  of  Worcester  County. 


When  as  occasionally  happens  in  January  or  February,  the  seed 

merchant  gratifies  us  with  his  annual  catalogue,  we  feel  again 
the  desire  to  resume  our  excursions  into  field  and  wood,  and 
long  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  time  when  we  can  again  visit 
some  well  remembered  flower  in  its  native  haunt,  renewing  its 
acquaintance  and  entering  into  its  confidence. 

It  is  then  that  for  a  brief  period  our  youth  is  renewed  ;  our 
cares  are  thrown  aside  and  pleasant  anticipations  arise.  At 
such  times  each  experience  throws  us  into  one  of  those 
emotional  conditions  which  has  possessed  us  at  this  season 
of  the  year  from  the  time  of  our  earliest  recollections. 
Every  fall  of  snow  and  swirl  of  wind  among  bare  branches 
seems  but  the  finale  of  some  performance,  begun  twenty 
years  ago  and  continued  without  intermission  through  the 
intervening  time ;  and  the  splendors  and  the  depredations  of  a 
New  England  ice-storm,  by  some  sort  of  magic,  force  us  back 
again  to  the  paternal  roof-tree  and  into  the  arms  of  our  grand- 
sires. 

Shut  in  between  walls  through  the  winter  our  thoughts  now 
wander  more  eas:erlv  throuo;h  the  boundless  domain  of  out-of- 
doors.  How  is  it  at  Rattlesnake  Hill?  Is  anything  a-stirring 
in  the  woods  of  Old  Boylston?  What  is  the  news  from  the 
Sanctuary?  What  about  Peat  Meadow?  When  we  were  out 
there  last  June  everything  was  green  and  in  the  full  uniform  of 
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active  life ;  now  there  is  nothing  but  snow,  dead  grass,  and 
crackling  twigs.  The  daylight  is  pale,  and  there  is  perfect 
quiet  except  for  the  gurgling  of  the  ice-bound  brook.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  no  living  thing  :  no  insect,  no  animal,  no  plant ; 
perhaps  a  few  fish  and  stupid  frogs  in  the  water,  that  is  all.  In 
summer  how  luxuriant  and  in  winter  how  bare  and  forsaken  ! 

Yet,  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  observe  that  already  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  cold,  flower  buds  have  begun  to  swell ;  the  willow 
seems  filled  with  sap,  and  its  bark  has  assumed  a  ruddier  hue ; 
that  here  and  there  in  open  pools,  the  caddis  worms  and  water- 
fleas  are  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  wilderness  of  newly  grown 
draparnaldia  and  fontinalis.  We  had  expected  to  find  some 
life  in  the  water  but  were  not  prepared  for  the  swelling 
of  buds  and  the  coloring  of  bark.  By  what  subtle  influences 
are  the  forces  set  in  motion,  which  start  the  flowing  sap 
and  form  the  vital  protoplasm  ?  Is  there  a  clear  dividing  line 
between  the  fall  of  the  fruit  and  the  spring  of  the  leaf?  What 
is  the  earliest  plant  to  bloom,  and  the  second,  and  third,  and 
when  do  they  bloom  so  fast  that  no  account  can  be  kept? 
These  and  a  hundred  others,  are  the  questions  which  come  to 
our  mind  over  and  over  again,  impelling  us  to  activity  ;  so  with 
overcoat  and  muflier  we  wander  forth  into  the  waste  lands  which 
skirt  the  city  on  every  side. 

Here,  in  New  England,  much  of  our  interest  in  flowers  is 
due  to  the  succession  of  seasons.  With  what  a  keen  interest 
do  we,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  last  of  January,  perceive  the 
swelling  of  buds  on  the  deciduous  trees.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  weather,  the  maple  and  the  elm  always  show  some- 
thing of  the  life  that  is  within  them,  long  before  we  notice  other 
signs  of  coming  spring.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  willow? 
Sometimes  a  warm  spell  in  December  brings  forth  the  "pussies" 
as  if  the  shrub  were  deceived  by  the  early  promise  of  warm 
weather.  But  the  red  alder  is  usually  the  first  to  show  genuine 
flowers,  and  to  shower  forth  its  store  of  pollen.  Yet  in  these 
winter  months  floral  activity  is  shown  chiefly  by  those  trees  and 
shrubs  whose  blossoms  were  started  during  the  previous  autumn  ; 
packages  prepared  and  tied  up,  waiting  merely  to  be  opened. 
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Thus  it  is  with  the  arbutus,  the  sweet  gale,  cassandra,  and 
rhodora. 

Of  the  herbaceous  plants  the  skunk-cabbage  is  first  in  bloom, 
and  its  grotesque  spathe  may  often  be  gathered  while  snow  and 
ice  are  yet  on  the  ground.  Of  striking  character,  it  has  about 
it  nothing  of  sentiment,  and  is  cared  for  only  l)y  botanists. 

The  first  real  spring  flower,  and  to  many  the  most  interest- 
ing, is  the  hepatica  or  liver-leaf.  Among  the  brown  leaves  in 
open  oak  woods  appears  this  tender  sylph,  pale  blue,  white,  or 
delicate  reddish  purple.  So  suddenly  and  stealthily  has  it  come 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  its  presence  but  under  a  certain  im- 
pulse we  look  for  it  and  find  it.  This  influence  is,  may  be,  the 
distant  partridge  drumming  his  spring  reveille ;  or  a  bevy 
of  velvety  butterflies  flitting  here  and  there  among  the  naked 
branches  ;  or  the  buzzing  of  flies  and  bees  about  the  maple  sap 
which  drips  from  axe-wounds  made  in  winter.  This  is  the  mark 
of  April. 

A  little  later  comes  the  wind-flower  with  its  slender  stalk  and 
drooping  head,  and  if  fortunate,  you  may  chance  upon  some 
specimens  of  viola  rotundifolia,  the  round-leaved,  yellow  violet 
of  Bryant.  I  have  in  mind  a  secluded  glen  among  dark  hem- 
locks and  gray  ash  trees,  through  which  flows  a  sparkling 
brook,  fringed  with  yellow  cowslips  and  the  springing  stems  of 
senecio  and  Indian  poke.  Ferns,  which  by  and  by  will  reach 
to  the  hips,  are  throwing  up  their  graceful  crooks,  and  not  far 
away  on  a  sloping  bank,  responding  to  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
vernal  sun,  a  host  of  spring-beauties  have  taken  full  possession. 
For  years  the  secret  of  their  home  has  been  zealously  guarded 
by  a  slowl}"^  increasing  few  ;  but  their  long  underground  stems 
and  subterranean  tubers  will  preserve  these  frail  creatures  from 
the  danger  of  extirpation.  Nowhere  else  are  such  erythron- 
iums  and  tall  yellow  violets  as  can  be  found  in  these  same  woods, 
and  in  early  summer  they  are  worthily  succeeded  by  the 
purple  cypripedium  and  the  red  Turk's  Cap  lily.  All  this 
wealth  of  floral  display  originates  in  the  happy  combination  of 
light,  warmth,  moisture  and  fertile  soil,  which  alone  enables  the 
rare  plants  to  maintain  a  flourishing  existence.  Another  local- 
ity abounds   with   catnip  and  pigeon-berry ;  and  the  rampant 
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bloodroot  spreads  a  white  carpet  with  its  blossoms.  Here  also 
once  grew  another  rare  species,  the  moth-mullein. 

In  the  early  spring  days  we  are  gratified  if  each  new  walk 
adds  a  single  flower  to  our  list ;  after  a  time  a  half-dozen  new 
varieties  may  be  found  in  an  afternoon  and  soon  we  cannot  keep 
count  of  them,  so  fast  do  they  appear.  By  the  beginning  of 
June  one  might  gather  fifty  species  in  a  day.  Then  follows  a 
short  lapse  to  be  succeeded  by  the  distinctively  summer  flowers, 
like  the  wild  rose,  the  orchids  and  the  white  azalea.  Most 
spring  flowers  are  delicate  in  aroma,  color,  and  structure. 
They  have  but  little  wood  in  them  and  soon  wither  when  cut ; 
those  of  summer  are  more  robust,  with  more  pronounced  tones 
of  yellow  and  red,  suggestive  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  ad- 
vancing season. 

The  orchids  are  the  aristocracy  of  our  flora,  and  to  plant 
lovers  they  have  a  peculiar  fascination.  This  order  is  repre- 
sented in  our  vicinity  by  about  thirty  species,  all  of  which  are 
curious  and  several  are  beautiful.  There  is  at  least  one  locality 
in  Worcester  where  O.  spectabilis  has  been  common ;  in  the 
Chandler  St.  woods  grow  at  least  four  species  of  habenaria, 
a  goodyera,  two  spiranthes  and  a  cypripedium ;  while  Peat 
Meadow  is  overrun  by  Pogonia  ophioglossoides  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  curiously  enough,  among  the  thousands 
that  grew  there  last  year,  there  was  found  a  single  calopogon. 
Why  is  it  that  season  after  season  we  may  find  in  a  certain 
spot  a  single  arethusa  or  caulophyllnm  or  pcttymovrel ;  never 
more,  but  always  the  "just  one."  Many  of  the  orchids  would 
grace  the  garden  of  a  connoisseur,  but  unfortunately,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  thrive  can  only  with  much  difliculty 
be  provided,  so  that  attempts  at  cultivating  them  are  usually 
followed  by  failure.  I  have  often  wondered  what  results  would 
come  from  crossing  some  of  onr  native  cjpripedinms  with  intro- 
duced species,  for  greenhouse  culture. 

Of  roses,  we  have  three  species,  any  of  which  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  our  border ;  and  tiie  sweet-brier,  I  believe,  may 
well  be  used  as  a  stock  for  grafts  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  etc. 
Closely  related  to  the  rose,  and  almost  a  rose  in  reality,  is 
the  flowering  raspberry,  rare  here  abouts,  but  common  enough 
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northward.  At  one  time,  fine  specimens  could  be  gathered 
in  Mr.  Joseph  Walker's  pasture  on  Mill  street,  but  with  the 
cutting  of  the  wood  I  fear  they  have  disappeared.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  striking  wild  flowers.  The  cardinal  flower  with 
its  flaming  head  is  the  typical  flower  of  summer  ;  and  when 
it  has  matured,  autumn  is  near  at  hand.  Its  home  is  by  the 
water-side,  among  the  tall  sedges  and  reeds  of  a  clearing  made 
in  swampy  woodland.  Nowhere  else  in  nature,  I  believe,  is 
there  an  example  of  such  depth  of  color  combined  with  so 
much  brightness.  It  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated at  Elm  Park. 

Belonging  especially  to  the  autumn  are  the  composite  flowers ; 
though  the  erigerons  come  in  summer,  and  the  dandelions  and 
gnaphaliums  in  the  spring.  Of  the  asters  there  are  about  twenty 
species,  of  the  goldenrods  nearly  as  many  more.  To  New 
England  these  homely  plants  are  what  the  heather  and  broom 
are  to  the  mother  country.  No  spot  of  earth  seems  so  parched 
and  barren  that  some  of  these  common  plants  may  not  thrive 
upon  it ;  and  we  have  no  other  class  of  herbaceous  plants  among 
us,  which  on  a  scale  so  grand  aflects  the  general  coloring  of  the 
landscape. 

From  the  first  of  September,  till  frost  time,  their  yellows  and 
blues  gradually  and  insensibly  become  lost  in  the  purple  of  the 
wild  Indian  grasses,  producing  that  tone  which  is  the  delight  of 
a  painter,  and  even  when  the  frost  has  touched  them,  their  prin- 
cipal charm  is  not  lost.  It  is  after  the  snow  has  fallen  and  while 
the  fringillas  and  the  snowbuntings  are  foraging  among  them, 
that  we  observe  aright  the  indescribable  beauty  of  line  which 
gives  to  each  individual  plant  its  character.  Perhaps  no  other 
flower  is  so  savagely  parodied  on  canvas  by  the  brush  of  the 
amateur.  Certainly  'tis  the  delight  of  the  true  artist  and  his 
despair  as  well.  It  is  not  a  mass  of  crude  yellow ;  it  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  beautiful  forms  placed  in  proper  relations  to  each  other, 
and  colored  to  harmonize  with  its  natural  surroundings. 

While  these  plants  are  so  common,  their  value  is  not  appre- 
ciated, nor  do  they  find  a  home  in  our  lawns  and  gardens.  Never- 
theless, for  certain  purposes,  they  have  no  competitors.  If  it  be 
desirable   to   connect    the    dwelling-house    with    the    ground   on 
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which  it  stands,  so  that  it  shall  seem  to  spring  from  and  grow 
out  of  the  earth,  this  can  best  be  done  by  planting  a  few  native 
climbers  like  woodbine,  clematis  or  bittersweet,  along  with 
masses  of  asters  and  goldenrod.  How  consistent  this  would  be 
here  in  New  England,  beside  the  doubtful  expedient  of  Boston 
iv}'  rising  from  among  geraniums  and  petunias.  The  flower- 
garden  has  no  more  satisfying  denizen  than  the  Aster  Novse 
Anglite,  and  it  is  through  people  living  in  the  city  that  our 
country  people  will  bye-and-bye  come  to  know  it  and  plant  it. 
Strange  perversity  of  nature  ! 

Perhaps  no  one  of  our  plants  lias  been  oftener  brought  into 
our  gardens  than  the  great  yellow  gerardia.  Here  is  a  species, 
which  in  its  native  wild,  has  developed  into  a  strong,  showy 
plant,  captivating  to  any  eye,  gladly  welcomed  in  any  garden, 
but  it  defies  cultivation.  As  I  have  seen  it,  it  has  grown  in  the 
shade  of  oak  trees,  and  upon  their  presence  it  seems  in  some 
way  to  depend  for  subsistence.  Smaller,  yet  more  beautiful,  is 
the  rose  gerardia,  sweet  scented  also  and  frail  as  spun  glass, 
content  with  bare  gravel  to  grow  upon,  but  dying  when  care  is 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Associated  with  falling  leaves,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  gath- 
ering of  nuts  is  the  coming  of  the  gentians,  bottle  and  fringed — 
eerie  beings — endowed  with  a  strange  power  over  the  human 
mind ;  for  whoso  among  men  discovers  a  growing  gentian 
becomes  possessed  of  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  pluck  it,  root 
and  branch.  Some  plants  we  gather  to  make  us  a  bouquet.  Of 
others,  we  are  satisfied  with  an  armful ;  but  this  one  is  gathered 
till  there  are  no  more.  Needless  to  say,  few  people  ever  see 
them. 

Of  the  flowering  plants  in  our  vicinity,  there  have  been 
reported  not  far  from  one  thousand  species,  belonging  to  more 
than  four  hundred  genera,  which  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
removed  from  the  seashore,  and  so  have  no  marine  flora,  seems 
to  be  a  very  large  number.  A  botanist  living  in  Worcester  is 
fortunately  situated,  as  he  is  very  near  the  limits  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  plant  zones ;  the  spruce,  the  fir  balsam,  the 
beech  and  the  Labrador  tea  have  come  down  to  us  from  Canada, 
while  the  chestnut,  hickory,  and  butternut  are  not  found  very 
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far  away  to  the  north.  Again,  Lake  Quinsigaraond  and  the 
Shrewsbury  Hills  seem  to  be  a  dividing  line  between  the  flora 
of  the  low  lying  Atlantic  plain  and  of  the  rolling  hill  region  of 
the  interior.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Worcester,  we  have  a 
comparatively  heavy  soil  with  underlying  clay  ;  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Leicester  ridge,  especially  to  tiie  southwest, 
there  is  much  sand  and  gravel,  each  locality  with  its  character- 
istic plants.  Tiirougliout  the  country,  the  entire  surface  consists 
of  diversified  hill  and  valley,  rocky  pasture  and  shaded  glen, 
dry  gravel  bank  and  well  watered  meadow  ;  while  a  multitude 
of  ponds,  with  their  tributary  springs  sparkle  in  the  landscape, 
lending  variety  to  the  scene,  and  variously  modifying  the  forms  of 
life  which  dwell  on  their  banks. 

Many  of  the  ponds  are  as  yet  uncontaminated,  and  upon  their 
borders  or  in  their  shallows  are  found  the  finer  plants  of  that 
primitive  time  when  the  speckled  trout  swarmed  in  their  waters, 
and  the  fish-hawk  darted  upon  him  from  on  high.  Others  have 
become  the  receptacles  of  city  sewage,  dye-house  refuse,  ofFal  of 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  waste  of  saw-  and  planing-mills.  Here 
the  white  waterlily,  the  sweet  violet,  and  the  crowfoot,  have 
given  way  to  the  spatter  dock,  rank  pickerel-weed  and  other 
plants  of  low  degree. 

The  roadside  has  its  particular  flowers,  and  the  railroad  banks 
especially  harbor  their  characteristic  flora.  It  is  over  these  last 
that  many  an  alien  has  found  its  way  into  our  territory. 

Wachusett  has  suflicient  altitude  to  give  us  a  semi-alpinc  flora, 
including,  among  others,  the  mountain  maple,  Potentilla  triden- 
tata,  and  the  stinking  currant,  while  a  few  other  hills  give  us 
plants  usually  found  further  to  the  north.  Probably  no  plant, 
indigenous  with  us,  has  so  entirely  disappeared  that  it  may  not 
be  found  in  some  hidden  place ;  and  in  one  way  or  another,  in 
packages  of  seeds,  in  bales  of  hay,  in  imported  wool,  wafted 
on  tiie  winds  or  brought  hither  by  birds,  perhai)s  hundreds  of 
new  varieties  have  been  introduced  since  the  occupation  by 
white  men. 

Now,  when  3'ou  ask  an  unconcerned  person  to  say  how  many 
difierent  plants  he  knows,  twenty  or  forty  or  possibly  one 
hundred  completes  his  list.     And  when  you  tell  him  that  more 
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than  a  thousand  species  are  known  to  grow  in  this  neighborhood, 
his  surprise  approaches  very  near  to  astonishment. 

A  large  share  of  these  are  of  course  inconspicuous,  and 
interesting  only  to  the  student  of  flowers.  Yet  many  of  them 
are  beautiful  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Abroad,  our  asters, 
sunflowers,  milkweeds  and  rudbeckias  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  the  leading  dealers  in  our  own  country  are  beginning  to 
offer  numbers  of  them  to  their  customers. 

Must  there  always  be  some  enthusiastic  Eckford  or  Lemoine 
to  take  in  hand  our  wild  roses,  lilies,  [)entstemons,  cranesbills  or 
azaleas,  and  by  nursing  and  petting,  hybridizing  and  sorting  out, 
at  last  produce  something  worthy  of  our  notice !  Or,  shall  we 
learn  to  admire  our  native  flowers  in  all  their  wild  beauty,  before 
the  hand  of  man  has  changed,  almost  beyond  recognition,  their 
familiar  faces. 

Many  of  the  finest  plants  are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
while  others  are  quite  so.  The  common  violets  soon  overrun  our 
gardens ;  so  does  the  bloodroot,  and  the  creeping  speedwell. 
The  small  yellow  lady's  slipper  and  the  streptocarpus  seem  to 
endure  captivity,  though  they  do  not  thrive,  while  cj^pripedium 
acaule  and  corydalis  utterly  refuse  to  live  in  their  strange  new 
liome. 

I  wonder  how  it  chances  that  for  a  few  weeks,  cynoglossum, 
corydalis  and  the  round-leaved  violet,  spring  up  and  flourish  in 
some  little  glen,  but  always  remain  among  the  rarities. 

The  Labrador  tea  still  grows  at  North  Pond,  and  Cypripedium 
parvifiorum  in  Millbury,  while  Herb  Kobert  and  arctostaphylos 
cling  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  their  restricted  habitat  on 
Rattlesnake  Hill,  though  in  small  quantity  and  with  no  apparent 
increase.  In  contrast  to  these,  I  remember  that  fifteen  years 
ago,  in  the  young  woods  near  the  Hermitage  in  this  city,  the 
downy  yellow  violet  and  the  hepatica  grew  luxuriantly.  Now 
all  are  gone. 

To  the  folly  and  thoughtlessness  of  our  city  people  is  due  the 
extinction  of  certain  species,  but  many  remarkable  cases  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  so  easily  explained.  I  know  where  five  years 
ago  the  delicate  corydalis  had  gained  entire  possession  of  the 
ground  topping  an   extensive  ledge  of  rock  ;  in   a  year  most  of 
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it  had  disappeared  ;  the  result,  doubtless,  of  a  very  dry  season  ; 
and  where,  two  years  ago,  the  ground  was  flaming  scarlet  with 
rare  and  curious  painted-cup,  I  doubt  if  there  is  now  a  single 
specimen  left,  to  hint  of  that  former  magnificence.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  continuous  ice  of  last  winter  was  responsible  for  the 
mischief  ?  In  another  spot  where  once  grew  the  larger  yellow 
lady's  slipper,  the  cutting  off  of  the  sheltering  wood  seems  to 
have  caused  the  extinction  of  the  species. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  growth  of  wood  is  doubtless  detriraen. 
tal  to  the  continuance  of  certain  plants  which  enjoy  wind  and 
sunshine.  Tliirty  years  ago,  in  an  open  space  in  a  great  pine 
wood  I  saw  and  wondered  at  the  blazing  disks  of  two  or  three 
plants  of  liatris — or  devil's  bit.  For  years  the  plant  did  not 
overstep  the  narrow  clearing,  but  ten  years  later  when  the  wood 
was  removed  my  liatris  took  a  sudden  start,  and  colonized  the 
surrounding  acres,  and  the  plant  was  no  longer  rare.  I  am 
reminded  too,  of  a  sterile  lowland  pasture,  which,  after  being 
well  burned  over,  presented  the  surprising  spectacle  of  tall, 
flaunting  fire-weed  in  the  greatest  profusion.  This  was  a  plant 
never  before  seen  in  that  neighborhood.  So  too,  on  the  sandy 
embankment  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  E..  R.  at  Spencer,  I  saw 
ray  first  specimen  of  yellow  clover,  a  few  slender  stems,  but 
now  rampant  and  common. 

Nearly  all  the  forests  of  the  forefathers  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  woodman's  axe ;  it  is  only  here  and  there,  in  almost  inaccessi- 
ble places,  that  a  few  imperfect  specimens  remain.  The  axe  in 
its  ravages  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  locomotive  engine 
and  the  steam  saw-mill.  For  fifty  years  these  two  agents  have 
carried  on  destruction,  each  in  its  own  way.  Fortunate  it  is  for 
us  in  New  Eugland  that  chestnut  and  oak  are  so  easily  renewed 
by  suckers  from  the  old  stump,  and  that  our  waste  lands  are  so 
quickly  possessed  by  the  pine  ;  else  the  continuous  drain  to  sup- 
ply railroad-ties,  telegraph-poles  and  box-lumber  would  soon 
make  the  country  a  desert.  When  chestnuts  have  attained  to  the 
size  of  fence-posts,  and  pines  to  ladders,  they  are  doomed,  and 
not  they  alone,  but  every  tree,  bush  and  shrub  with  which  they 
may  have  kept  company. 

This  destructive  cut-aud-slash  method  of  clearing-up  woodland 
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is  an  evil  for  which  we  or  our  children  must  sometime  suffer. 
There  are  now  among  us  wise  ones  who  see  in  this  the  reason 
for  short  and  irregular  water-supply  and  the  slow  but  snre 
change  of  climate  which  renders  precarious  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach  and  the  apricot,  the  arbor  vitse  and  the  balsam-fir.  What 
can  a  republican  government  do  to  regulate  such  matters? 

As  to  the  relation  of  railroads  to  forest-renewal,  this  I  believe 
is  true,  that  on  each  side  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  (and 
it  is  like  the  others)  there  are  long  reaches  where  for  miles 
every  inch  of  ground  has  been  repeatedly  burned  over,  as  the 
charred  and  fallen  young  chestnuts  and  oaks  will  now  testify. 
By  such  a  means,  not  only  is  the  young  growth  killed  or  stunted 
at  once,  but  in  a  short  time  the  land  becomes  entirely  unproduc- 
tive, and  unsuited  to  the  sustaining  of  plant  life. 

Yet  to  a  person  unused  to  such  a  sight,  a  view  from  a  lofty 
hilltop  out  over  the  country,  is  most  surprising.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  educated  by  the  map  and  the  commercial  gazette, 
have  come  to  think  of  the  county  as  covered  with  villages,  farm- 
houses and  clearings,  and  that  the  woods  have  for  the  most  part 
vanished.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  No  mat- 
ter what  else  has  happened,  the  white  pine  and  the  chestnut 
are  on  hand,  ready  to  take  possession ;  and  in  the  winter  espe- 
cially, when  the  ground  is  white  with  snow,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
we  still  have  much  young  forest ;  and  the  very  self-evidence  of 
this  truth,  it  is,  which  makes  our  people  so  careless  of  the  future. 
The  earth  cannot  be  continually  robbed  with  impunity.  In  olden 
times,  every  estate  had  its  wood-lot,  where  in  winter  was  cut  the 
year's  supply  of  wood ;  to-day,  many  of  the  poorer  farmers  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  alder  swamp,  or  the  gray-birch  barren. 

When,  on  every  hand  nature  so  plainly  teaches  the  lesson,  it  is 
strange  that  our  country  people  have  not  gained  the  wisdom  to 
make  plantations  of  trees  on  their  waste  lands,  especially  since 
much  of  the  necessary  work  could  well  be  done  at  times  when 
they  have  little  else  to  do.  I  suspect,  however,  that  to  most  of 
us,  a  penny  to-day  is  better  than  a  dollar  Tiext  century ;  and  that 
short-term  endowment  orders  are  more  to  the  popular  taste  than 
tree-planting.  This  also  is  true.  In  many  of  our  rural  commu- 
nities, there  are  numbers  of    men  watching    the  opportunity  to 
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purchase  woodland,  sold  by  the  children,  at  auction,  after  the 
death  of  the  father  and  grandfather,  a  part  of  whose  estate  it  has 
been  for  a  century. 

The  purchase  made,  with  axe  and  saw  the  land  is  cleared,  and 
desolation  total  follows.  This  is  the  first  evident  forerunner  of  one 
of  those  abandoned  farms  we  hear  so  much  about  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  know  of  localities  where  one  man  has  left  his  mark  on 
a  half-dozen  townships,  thanks  to  the  stupidity  of  a  people  who 
will  not  be  bothered  with  what  is  of  such  prime  importance  to 
their  welfare. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  countrj'  scenery  is  the  numerous 
shaded  roads  which  wind  about  through  the  woods,  so  little  used 
that  narrow  ribbons  of  herbage  separate  the  horse  tracks  from 
those  made  by  wheels.  It  is  in  some  of  these  out-of-the-way 
thoroughfares  that  we  find  nature,  but  little  changed  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  we  mark  with  pleasure  the  absence  of  the  coarse, 
exotic,  introduced  plants,  which  so  soon  take  possession  of  neg- 
lected corners  and  abandoned  fields.  It  is  here  that  we  see  the 
word  "border"  exemplified  in  its  proper  sense.  The  trodden 
paths  are  fringed  by  low-growing  grasses,  sedges  and  homely 
annuals,  like  mouse-ear  everlasting,  sand-spurrey  and  false  pen- 
nyroyal. The  gutter  on  either  side  is  occupied  by  various  hype- 
ricums,  yarrow  and  vervain,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  wet,  there  will 
be  an  ari-ay  of  cquisetums  and  rushes;  beyond,  the  brambles, 
huckleberry  bushes,  cornels  and  viburnums  carry  the  eye,  by 
easy  curves,  to  the  overhanging  shelter  of  young  maples,  chest- 
nuts and  oaks,  accentuated  here  and  there  by  a  dark  pine  or 
hemlock ;  fit  home  for  the  chewink  and  the  brown  thrush.  But 
as  civilization  advances,  the  word  goes  forth  that  the  roads  must 
be  improved,  and  some  fine  day  in  summer,  after  haying  is  done, 
Keuben  and  Zebedee  come  forth  with  plow,  spade  and  axe  to 
carve  from  the  roadside  their  annual  tribute  of  taxes.  Plow 
where  the  resistance  is  least,  cut  where  vegetation  is  within  easi- 
est reach ;  grub,  pick  and  maul ;  carry  clay  from  hollow  to  hill- 
top, and  sand  from  hilltop  to  hollow ;  wait  for  the  rain  and  win- 
ter to  repair  the  injury  as  best  they  can;  then  next  summer  and 
the  next,  repeat  the  operation.  This  is  the  formula  for  New 
13 
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England  road-making ;  not  at  all  conducive  to  that  unity  of  land- 
scape, the  effect  of  which  is  so  restful  to  a  wornoWt  spirit. 

To  give  a  true  account  of  our  flora,  one  must  speak  of  the 
grass  meadow,  the  peat  meadow,  the  swamp,  the  rocky  declivity, 
the  open  oak  wood,  the  dry  hill  pasture,  the  dark  pinery,  the 
pond  and  the  brookside  ;  for  each  of  these  has  its  characteristic 
plants  ;  here,  delicate  and  shy ;  there,  rank  and  obtrusive  ;  here, 
loving  the  water  and  shade ;  there,  seeking  warmth  and  sun- 
shine ;  but  always  in  harmony,  and  combining  to  lend  a  special 
charm  to  New  England  scenery.  The  little  brook  which  gurgles 
through  the  meadow  is  bordered  with  sedges,  coarse  and  fine, 
and  these  are  as  graceful  as  anything  in  nature.  Elodes,  lysima- 
chia,  skullcap  and  turtle-head  drop  their  petals  into  the  water; 
and  lost,  down  among  the  taller  herbage,  are  myriads  of  hooded 
violets,  sweet-scented  violets  and  blue-eyed  grass.  Here  and 
there,  at  a  later  season,  the  water  stands  in  a  thin  sheet,  skirted 
on  every  side  by  tall  cat-tails  and  the  flower-de-luce ;  while  pur- 
ple cranberry  vines  fill  the  intervening  spaces.  Carex  buUata 
growing  upon  tussocks  will  bye-and-bye  go  to  neighboring  barns, 
to  be  fed  out  to  half-starved  cattle ;  but  now,  its  surroundings 
are  resplendent  with  the  presence  of  those  doughty  sister  eupa- 
toriums,  thoroughwort  and  queen-of-the-meadow.  Upon  the 
borders,  bushes  of  the  high  blueberry,  andromeda,  various 
viburnums,  and  poison-dogwood,  make  a  gradual  transition  from 
the  open  to  the  dark  woods  beyond.  In  winter,  when  the  broad 
level  is  buried  in  snow,  and  the  shrubbery  is  weighted  with  its 
ermine  load,  green  laurels  and  dark  pines,  by  their  presence, 
emphasize  the  loneliness  of  the  scene,  and  bend  the  mind  to 
retrospection. 

The  vegetation  is  less  luxuriant  in  the  Peat  Meadow^  and 
broader  intervals  are  without  a  covering,  save  perhaps  of  brown 
moss  or  liverwort.  The  bogs  are  deeper,  the  shrubbery  less  vig- 
orous, and  we  note  that  the  few  trees  are  yellow  and  gray  with  a 
rich  growth  of  lichen.  Sundew,  both  round  leaved  and  long, 
flourishes,  in  company  with  umbrellaed  marchantia.  Bladderwort 
gathers  its  prey  in  yon  brackish  pool  and  cassandra  paints  the  dis- 
tance, in  tones  of  madder  brown,  sienna  and  purple.  Here  in 
spring  grows  the  lance-leaved  violet,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
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the  pogonia,  onr  sweetest  orchid,  may  be  numbered  in  thousands. 
Here  skirted  by  a  growth  of  young  alders,  is  a  quagmire  from 
which  peat  was  once  taken.  Greenbrier  and  nightshade  bind 
the  brush  into  an  impenetrable  thicket,  and  the  scarlet  berries  of 
the  latter  are  reflected  in  the  waters,  among  the  leaves  of 
sparganium  and  its  blooming  lieads  of  white.  In  open  woods, 
grow  foxglove,  oxalis,  lousewort  and  brunella.  Among  the 
pines,  pyrola,  moneses,  wintergreen,  Indian  pipe,  and  mitchella  ; 
in  the  pasture,  pennyroyal,  polygala,  cinquefoil  and  ladies' 
tresses ;  in  the  sheltered  rockery,  columbine,  saxifrage,  blood- 
root,  and  thalictrum. 

And  so  one  might  go  on,  to  weariness,  writing  down  catalogues 
of  names.  But  when  we  have  thus  classified  plants  according  to 
locality  and  habitat,  we  perceive  that  we  have  but  looked  upon 
them  from  one  side.  One  lesson  may  be  derived,  however,  from 
such  a  list.  If,  in  putting  down  the  names,  we  give  place  to 
those  only,  for  which  we  have  some  real  affection,  we  shall 
unconsciously  omit  a  number  of  such  plants  as  chenopodium, 
ox-eye  daisy,  purslane,  chickweed,  yellow  dock,  and  sheep  sorrel, 
weeds  with  such  vigorous  constitutions  that  they  can  survive, 
when  those  which  were  their  predecessors  have  gone  to  the  wall. 
For,  strangely,  a  large  share  of  them  are  foreigners,  intro- 
duced into  our  land  from  across  the  waters,  where  perhaps, 
during  centuries  of  cultivation,  they  have  developed  their  bane, 
ful  characters.  Always  the  overpowering  race  comes  from  the 
east,  if  we  except  the  potato  beetle  and  Clodea  Canadensis,  which, 
if  common  report  may  be  relied  upon,  are  creating  in  England, 
at  least,  a  proper  regard  for  American  institutions  and  methods. 
Besides  the  water  weed,  others  of  our  plants  which  represent  us 
abroad  are  the  yellow  wood-sorrel,  and  more  remarkable  yet,  Clay- 
tonia  Yirginiana,  each  of  which  has  become  an  agricultural  pest 
over  large  portions  of  England.  Then  also,  several  species  of 
mimulus,  the  naiad,  ladies'  tresses,  and  the  blue  Bermuda  grass- 
lily  have  gained  a  footing,  but  live  among  their  cousins  in  peace, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  English  bind-weed,  bladder-campion 
and  celandine  live  with  us. 

Upon  quiet  waters  in  late  summer  may  be  seen  myriads  of  our 
smallest   flowering   plant,  lemna — the  larger  and  smaller  duck- 
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meats — with  their  two  or  three  oval  leaves  floating  above  a  half- 
dozen  straight  and  slender  roots  extending  into  the  water,  a 
whole  plant  as  large  over  as  the  section  of  a  pea.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  comes  one  of  our  large  pines,  one  hundred  feet 
high,  or  perhaps  an  elm  like  the  giant  at  Lancaster,  whose  trunk 
is  five  feet  in  diameter.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  country  is 
there  a  more  pleasing  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  than  we  have 
with  us.  Of  trees  fifteen  feet  or  more  high  there  are  sixty-one 
species,  and  of  shrubs  as  many  as  seventy.  These  are  adapted 
to  every  kind  of  home  and  park  planting,  and  should  be  largely 
employed  in  place  of  introduced  varieties.  That  the}'  are  indi- 
genous, proves  their  ability  to  vanquish  others  in  the  struggle  for 
existence ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  and  geological  conditions  of  the  region  in  which  they 
have  lived.  Because  a  Colorado  spruce,  or  a  Salisburia  adiantum 
thrives  with  us  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  growth,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  in  a  hundred  years,  it  can  compare  with  a 
native  white  oak,  or  pine  or  ash  of  the  same  age.  So  let  us 
plant  largely  of  the  trees  we  have  about  us,  that  our  children  and 
their  children  may  be  glad  that  we  had  the  wisdom  to  read  aright 
this  lesson  so  plainly    set   before  us  by  the  Maker. 

Among  our  most  desirable  shrubs,  are  the  cornels  and  viburn- 
ums in  variety,  the  azaleas,  pink  and  white,  the  rhododendron, 
the  kalmia  or  spoon-wood,  the  spice-bush,  button-bush  and  clethra. 
Many  of  these  may  now  be  seen  in  magnificent  form  at  Elm 
Park,  where,  happily  for  us  Mr.  Lincoln  planted  them,  a 
generation  before  the  general  public  could  properly  appreciate 
them.  Leading  nurserymen  are  now  making  a  specialty  of 
native  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  the  best  periodicals  like  "  Garden 
and  Forest,"  and  "  Meehan's  Monthly,"  never  cease  insisting 
upon  their  merits.  By  planting  with  due  consideration,  there  is 
no  time  from  May,  when  the  leatherwood  and  spice-bush  are 
in  bloom,  till  November,  when  the  witch  hazel  puts  forth  its 
golden  fringes,  when  we  may  not  discover  new  beauties  in  them, 
of  bark,  or  leaf,  or  flower,  or  form.  Clethra  with  its  sweet 
blossoms,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  most  shrubs  are  in 
their  summer  resting  stage,  has  a  value  which  would  make  it 
beyond  price,  were  it  some  rare  exotic.     Labrador  tea  can  still 
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be  found  in  one  locality  within  our  city  limits.  I  cannot  but 
think  it  would  thrive,  if  transplanted  to  Elm  Park,  where  its  roots 
might  always  be  in  or  very  close  to  the  water.  The  Rhodora 
too,  I  miss  at  that  place.*  The  ground  savin,  tliough  a  nuisance 
in  our  hillside  pastures,  is  really  a  most  beautiful  hardy  ever- 
green plant,  and  it  should  be  a  genuine  delight  upon  the  lawn  of 
a  city  dweller  in  winter  time. 

"  But,"  many  persons  say,  "  why  all  this  noise  about  the  lily 
and  the  rose.  Our  interest  lies  not  in  delights  for  the  eye  and 
the  nostril,  we  must  eat  and  drink,  and  have  clothes  to  wear." 
On  this  point  they  should  read  what  Dean  Hole  has  to  say  in  his 
delightful  "  Book  about  Roses,"  concerning  the  working  men  of 
Nottingham. 

At  its  beginning  botany  means  the  violet,  the  buttercup,  and 
the  dandelion  ;  a  little  way  along  it  branches  and  leads  off  to 
two  designations,  the  highest  in  art,  and  the  highest  in  economics. 
Average  people  are  not  touched  by  the  examples  of  Turner  and 
Reynolds,  Millet  and  Delacroix,  who  may  have  been  led  to  the 
grandest  realms  of  the  beautiful  by  the  early  contemplation  of 
some  simple  natural  form — but  we  ought  to  make  some  of  them 
understand  tiiat  what  we  know  of  plants,  means  finally,  what  we 
know  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  the  orange  and  the  grape,  of 
cotton,  and  flax,  and  silk  ;  that  upon  plants  we  depend  for  our 
welfare  in  this  world  and  our  salvation  in  the  next.  Nothing  is 
of  more  importance.  Every  college,  agricultural  and  otherwise, 
is  establishing  professorships  in  botany,  every  government  shows 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject,  and  every  citizen  should  help 
along  the  cause  in  such  degree  as  lie  has  ability.  Let  the  single 
fact  that  Australia  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  made  a  standing 
offer  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  method  of  destroying  the 
rust  of  wheat,  silence  those  who  are  crying  for  something  with 
money  in  it.  The  Worcester  Natural  History  Society  and  the 
Worcester  Horticultural  Society  have  for  a  long  time  done 
good  work  in  this  field.     Let  us  interest  the  cliildren  in  plants. 

*Yet  it  is  there,  though  not  in  affluence.  E.  W.  L. 


loth  March,  A.  D.  1892. 

ESSAY 

BY 

E.  W.  AVOOD,  OF  West  Newton. 

Theme  : — Chrysanthemuin  ;    Its  Improved  Variety  and 
Cultivation. 


The  Rose  has  long  held  undisputed  reign  as  the  Queen  of 
flowers,  but  if  the  demands  of  fashion  and  commerce  are  to 
decide  superiority,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  English 
classification,  and  acknowledge  the  Chrysanthemnm  as  the 
Autumn  Queen.  For  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  for 
ornamental  plants  or  house  decoration  with  cut  blooms,  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  no  peer.  The  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  come  into  favor,  the  multiplication  and  improvement  in 
varieties,  and  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  arc  without 
a  precedent  in  the  florist's  experience. 

Not  until  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  the  Chrysantliemum 
been  grown  in  this  country  to  any  considerable  extent,  either  as 
a  decorative  plant  or  as  a  florist's  flower.  Its  first  introduction 
into  European  countries  was  in  1789,  Mr.  Blanchard,  a  merchant 
of  Marseilles,  receiving  a  consignment  of  three  varieties,  white, 
violet,  and  purple,  the  latter  only  reaching  him  alive.  The  first 
Chrysanthemum  that  ever  flowered  in  England,  bloomed  in 
Colville's  nursery  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in  1795.  The 
varieties  increased  slowly  until  in  1826,  forty-eight  varieties  were 
growing  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  at  Chiswick. 

The  first  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  was  held  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  in  1846.  In  the  United  States  previous  to  1880,  there 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four  exhibitions  at  which  Chrysan- 
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themums  were  shown  during  the  year,  in  the  whole  country ;  the 
past  year,  exhibitions  where  the  Chrysanthemum  was  the  only 
or  the  principal  attraction,  were  held  in  almost  every  city  of 
any  considerable  size  in  the  New  England,  Middle  and  Western 
States  from  Maine  to  California. 

In  the  earlier  years  only  the  Chinese  varieties  consisting  of 
the  Keflexed  and  Incurved  Large-flowered,  the  Anemone  and 
Pompons  were  cultivated  ;  later  the  Japanese  varieties  with  their 
long  tubular  or  flat  twisted  petals  were  introduced  ;  and  since,  by 
crossing,  the  varieties  have  become  so  intermingled  that  the  lines 
of  demarcation  have  almost  become  obliterated.  Two  National 
Chrysanthemum  Societies  of  England  issued  a  catalogue  in  1890, 
in  which  an  effort  was  made  to  include  and  classify  every  variety 
then  in  cultivation  in  that  country,  and  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  propose  soon  to  issue  a  catalogue  including  all  the 
known  varieties  in  cultivation  in  this  country  up  to  1892,  the  object 
being  to  secure  correct  nomenclature  and  to  assist  exhibitors  in 
placing  their  specimens  in  the  classes  to  which  they  properly 
belong.  But  the  constant  crossing  of  the  Japanese  with  the 
Large-flowered,  will  necessitate  frequent  revision  to  avoid  con- 
troversy between  judges  and  exhibitors  in  staging  the  blooms. 

The  methods  of  growing  the  Chrysanthemum  have  essentially 
changed  within  the  past  few  years.  Formerly,  and  to  some 
extent  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  practice  to  take  the  cuttings 
in  January  and  February,  and  grow  them  in  a  cool  house  near 
the  glass  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  or  leggy  until  the 
first  of  April,  then  transferring  them  into  cold  frames,  giving 
plenty  of  air  and  in  pleasant  days  removing  the  sashes.  About 
first  to  tenth  of  May,  the  plants  may  be  turned  from  the  pots 
into  the  open  ground  allowing  six  square  feet  of  space  to  each 
plant,  nipping  them  three  or  four  times,  depending  upon  the 
varieties,  to  produce  a  shrubby  growth  and  secure  a  desirable 
shape  of  the  plant ;  the  nipping  back  of  the  plants  should  not 
be  continued  later  than  the  middle  of  July.  If  the  plants  are 
set  in  good  soil  and  properly  cared  for,  they  should  average 
three  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter  by  the  middle  of 
August,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted.  In  making 
this  change,  the  most  important  matter  is  having  suitable  potting 
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material  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  In  the  early  Spring 
take  the  turf  or  top  spit  from  good  soil  from  a  pasture  if  to  be 
obtained,  and  mix  with  stable  manure,  that  from  the  cow  stable 
to  be  preferred,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  turf  and  one- 
third  manure,  mixing  two  or  three  times  before  using. 

The  plants  should  be  taken  np  and  potted  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  thirtieth  of  August.  The  most  favorable  time  to  take 
up  the  plants  is  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  soil  dry  enough 
to  shake  easily  from  the  roots, — remove  carefully  all  the  suckers 
from  among  the  roots  and  pot  immediately,  exposing  the  roots  to 
the  air  as  little  as  possible ;  ten.  eleven,  and  twelve  inch  pots 
will  be  the  sizes  generally  required ;  press  the  earth  firmly  in  the 
pots  and  wet  the  soil  thoroughly  with  water,  let  the  plants  stand 
two  or  three  days  in  partial  shade  or  until  they  commence  making 
new  roots,  when  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground 
where  they  may  remain  until  danger  from  frost.  In  staging  or 
placing  the  plants  on  the  benches,  they  should  not  be  crowded 
as  they  will  continue  to  extend  their  side  branches  until  the  buds 
are  formed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  well  watered 
as  any  neglect  will  cause  them  to  wilt  and  check  their  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  are  formed,  if  huge  and  handsome  blooms 
instead  of  clusters  of  flowers  are  desired,  disbudding  must  be 
practiced.  At  the  end  of  all  the  branches  there  will  be  three  or 
four  terminal  buds,  all  but  one  of  which  should  be  removed, 
this  may  easily  be  done  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  being  careful 
not  to  injure  the  bud  left  to  produce  the  bloom  ;  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  off  most,  and  if  the  best  flowers  are  desired,  all  the 
lateral  buds,  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  given,  as  some  varieties 
set  tlieir  buds  much  more  thickly  than  others.  Give  air  freely, 
keeping  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  the  freezing  point.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show 
buds,  commence  watering  with  liquid  manure  every  three  or 
four  days,  making  it  weak  at  first,  increasing  the  strength  as  the 
application  is  continued  until  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom. 
Sometimes  in  cold,  damp  weather  or  when  sudden  changes  in 
the  atmosphere  occur,  mildew  will  make  its  appearance  on  the 
foliage;  this  may  be  prevented  or  overcome  by  shutting  up  the 
house  and   evaporating  sulphur,  which  may  be  safely  done  by 
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melting  flower  of  sulphur  in  a  porcelain  lined  kettle  on  an  oil 
stove  or  lamp,  giving  a  sufficient  heat  to  melt  the  sulphur  and 
throw  off  the  vapor  but  not  enough  to  burn  the  sulphur,  as  the 
fumes  are  fatal  to  all  plant  life.  The  above  treatment  should 
give  satisfactory  results  with  bush  plants. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  demand  for  large  flowers 
instead  of  sprays  has  caused  the  commercial  growers  to  change 
their  method  of  growing  the  Chrysanthemum.  Some  of  the 
larger  growers  devote  several  houses  to  growing  the  plants  to 
produce  but  a  single  flower ;  they  are  grown  on  benches  with  six 
inches  depth  of  soil.  The  bottom  of  the  benches  is  made  with 
narrow  boards  witli  spaces  between  the  boards  three-fourths  to 
one  inch  in  width,  and  covered  with  some  coarse  refuse  to 
prevent  the  soil  washing  through.  The  advantage  of  a  bench 
over  a  solid  bed,  is  that  in  the  latter,  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
necessary  to  feed  the  plants  with  liquid  manure,  the  soil  is  liable 
to  become  sour,  while  the  bench  aff'ords  free  and  quick  drainage. 

When,  the  plants  are  ready  the  bench  should  be  filled  with  a 
compost  the  same  as  recommended  for  bush  plants.  The  plants 
are  struck  in  April  or  early  in  May,  and  potted  in  three  inch 
pots  or  pricked  out  into  boxes  and  placed  in  the  open  air;  the 
cold  frame  makes  a  convenient  place  to  grow  the  young  plants, 
removing  the  glass  as  soon  as  the  plants  become  established. 

The  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  benches 
any  time  in  the  month  of  June,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows;  when  established,  a  stake 
should  be  placed  to  each  plant  and  the  plants  tied  to  them  as 
they  continue  to  grow.  The  dwarf-growing  varieties  will  require 
stakes  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  the  taller  varieties  six  or 
eight  feet.  All  lateral  or  side  shoots  should  be  broken  oflT  as 
soon  as  they  appear. 

The  most  important  point  in  growing  large  blooms,  is  securing 
the  right  bud  at  the  right  time.  To  do  this  no  definite  rule  can 
be  given  ;  it  can  only  be  learned  by  experience  with  the  diflerent 
varieties.  The  crown  bud  is  the  most  desirable  if  it  can  be 
secured  at  the  right  time.  Occasionally  buds  will  appear  on  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  in  July,  they  should  be  treated  as  freaks  and 
removed.     The   crown   bud  appears  at  the   end  of  the  growth, 
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and  three  lateral  shoots  start  at  once  at  its  base,  which,  if  allowed 
to  grow,  will  destroy  the  bud.  If  this  bud  appears  between 
August  15th  and  September  10th,  with  most  varieties  it  is  safe 
to  take  it;  and  the  three  offsets  at  the  base  should  be  broken  off 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  bud,  all  laterals  to 
be  kept  broken  off'  the  plant  after  the  bud  is  taken.  If  the 
crown  bud  appears  too  early  it  must  be  removed  and  one  of  the 
three  laterals  allowed  to  grow,  and  upon  the  end  of  this  will 
appear  the  trimmed  bud  which  differs  from  the  crown  bud,  by 
being  a  cluster  of  buds  which,  as  soon  as  it  can  safely  be  done 
should  be  reduced  to  one,  leaving  the  centre  one,  if  perfect. 
Care  will  be  required  in  removing  the  surplus  buds  without 
injuring  the  one  that  remains. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show  buds,  commence  feeding  witli 
liquid  manure,  applying  it  every  two  or  three  days,  weak  at  first 
increasing  the  strength  until  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom.  Soot 
water  mixed  occasionally  with  the  liquid  dressing  improves  the 
color  of  both  the  foliage  and  the  flowers. 

While  the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  give  all  the  air 
possible  from  top  ventilation  both  day  and  night,  until  danger 
from  frost.  If  any  mildew  makes  its  appearance  evaporate 
sulphur. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  grow  the  plants  on  a  stage  in  the  green, 
house,  by  shifting  the  plants  from  three  into  four  inch  pots  before 
they  become  potbound,  and  again  potting  them  firmly  in  six  inch 
pots  about  the  first  of  August,  and  placing  them  as  close  as  they 
can  stand  on  the  stage,  as  large  a  proportion  of  exhibition 
blooms  may  be  grown  as  in  the  benches,  but  they  will  require 
more  attention  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dry.  As  the  plants 
come  into  flower  give  fire  heat  in  moist  or  cool  weather  sufticient 
to  give  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night.  The  blooms  shoujd 
be  kept  tied  in  an  upright  position  to  prevent  their  growing  one 
sided. 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  is  constantly  becoming  more 
diflicult,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  new  varieties  being  added 
every  year  that  have  not  been  sutiiciently  tested  to  prove  their 
merit  for  general  cultivation.  In  making  up  a  collection  there 
are  three  points  to  be  considered,  first,  varieties  that  will  furnish 
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flowers  througli  the  entire  season  ;  second,  a  desirable  assort- 
ment of  colors,  and  third,  plants  of  a  vipjorous  growth  that  can 
be  depended  upon  under  ordinary  treatment  to  produce  satisfac- 
tory blooms.  In  naming  varieties  to  cover  the  above  points,  I  have 
omitted  all  seedlings  of  1891,  as  experience  has  shown  that 
many  seedlings  that  have  received  prizes  or  certificates  the  first 
year,  have  proved  worthless  and  have  never  made  a  second 
appearance  at  an  exhibition. 
I  would  suggest  as  the 

Best  Six  Early  Yarieties  : 
Ivory,  M.  Delaux, 

Pres.  Hyde,  Jessica, 

Rohallion,  L'Africaine. 

Best  Six  Late  Varieties  : 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Humphery, 

H.  E.  Widener,  Lilian  B.  Bird," 

Christmas  Eve,  Miss  Winnie  Wannamaker. 

Best  Twelve  Exhibition  Varieties  : 

Ada  Spaulding,  Wabun, 

H.  E.  Widener,  V.  H.  Hallock, 

Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  L.  Canning, 

Kioto,  Mrs.  Irving  Clark, 

Violet  Rose,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 

Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gerard. 

Best  Six  Exhibition  Varieties  Incurved  : 
Mabel  Ward,  Prince  Alfred, 

Jeanne  d'Are,  Mrs.  Heale, 

Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Best  Six  Exhibition  Varieties  Reflexed  : 
Cullingfordii,  M.  Viviand   Morel, 

White  Christine,  Elsie, 

Pink  Christine,  Pres.  Hyde. 

It  has  been  said  that  "growing  seedlings  is  the  poetry  of 
gardening,"  and  I  know  of  no  flower  offering  greater  inducements 
or  more  quickly  realizing  results  in  growing  from  seed  than  the 
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Chrysanthemum.  There  were  shown  at  the  diiferent  exhibitions 
in  this  country  in  1891,  about  one  hundred  seedling  varieties  that 
received  either  prizes  or  certificates  of  merit,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  these  were  sold  at  prices  from  twenty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  plant  and  the  control  of 
the  stock. 

The  effort  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  increase  the  size  and 
there  have  been  some  remarkable  successes  in  that  direction,  but 
at  present  the  attention  of  growers  is  being  turned  towards  the 
improvement  in  color.  There  is  perhaps  slight  chance  for  im- 
provement in  the  present  shades  of  white  and  yellow,  but  the 
dark  shades  have  come  from  the  original  purple,  and  we  are  yet 
wanting  those  bright  shades  of  red  and  pink  that  we  have  in 
the  rose. 

Dr.  Walcott  was  among  the  first  if  not  the  first  to  grow 
Chrysanthemums  from  American  grown  seed  in  this  country  in 
1882.  Previous  to  that  time  the  English  growers  had  not  been 
able  to  save  any  seed,  and  had  sent  their  plants  to  the  Channel 
Islands  from  which  to  get  their  supply,  and  they  have  since  been 
obliged  to  work  at  great  disadvantage  owing  to  the  cloudy  wet 
weather  at  the  time  the  Chrysanthemums  are  in  bloom,  and  they 
have  practiced  cutting  in  the  branches  after  the  plants  are 
through  blooming  and  from  the  blooms  grown  on  winter  shoots 
have  been  able  to  gather  some  seed. 

The  bright  sunny  days  with  us  are  favorable  for  maturing  the 
seed  ;  the  requisites  for  success  are  sunlight,  air  and  a  dry  atmos- 
phere. The  principal  objects  in  cross-breeding  are  improvement 
in  color,  form,  size  or  vigor  of  plant,  and  success  will  depend 
largely  upon  a  proper  selection  of  the  parent  plants.  Having 
a  definite  object  in  view  select  the  nearest  approach  to  what  is 
desired.  The  highest  type  of  red  at  present  is  the  Cullingfordii  j 
in  pink,  Mrs.  Irving  Clark  ;  in  white  and  yellow  we  have  many 
good  ones,  perhaps  none  better  than  Ivory  in  the  former  and 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  the  latter. 

When  the  pollen  appears  the  flowers  should  be  protected  from 
bees  and  other  insects,  and  after  transferring  the  pollen  with  a 
fine  brush  the  flower  petals  should  be  cut  off  to  prevent  moisture 
by  their  decay,  and  if  the  plants  can   be  placed  in  a  room  by 
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themselves  with  fall  snnliglit,  plenty  of  air,  using  netting  over 
the  ventilators  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  giving  only  water  enough 
at  the  root  to  prevent  the  plants  from  flagging,  success  will  surely 
reward  your  efforts. 

The  Chrysanthemum  supplies  a  long  felt  want  ;  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  flowers  ;  the  summer  flowers  are 
past,  and  the  winter  forcing  plants  are  not  yet  in  bloom  ; — 
it  is  easily  and  quickly  grown,  and  may  be  so  grown  as  to  satis- 
factorily meet  all  occasions  for  decoration.  For  house  decora- 
tion with  plants,  the  cuttings  taken  in  May  and  grown  in  the  open 
ground  until  1st  September,  and  potted  in  seven  inch  pots,  make 
fine  bush  plants  and  for  many  places  are  more  desirable  than 
the  large  plants,  from  the  earlier  struck  cuttings,  and  if  kept 
properly  watered  and  not  subjected  to  too  great  heat,  they  will 
keep  two  or  three  weeks  in  good  condition.  But  the  cut  blooms 
are  more  generally  used  than  plants  and  with  proper  care  they 
may  be  kept  two  weeks  in  good  condition  if  placed  in  vases  of 
water,  and  the  water  changed  every  morning,  and  a  small  piece 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  cut  ofi'just  enough  to  leave  a  fresh 
cut  when  changing  the  water  and  placed  in  a  cool  room  during 
the  night.  With  the  prestige  already  attained  and  with  favor- 
able opportunities  for  still  further  improvements,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  the  Chrysanthemum  to  hold  its  rank  as  the  favorite 
flowering  autumn  plant. 


24th  March,  A.  D.  1892. 


ESSAY    • 

BY 

CHARLES  GREENWOOD,  of  Worcester. 

Theme  : — ■  Vegetable  Cultivation.     For  the  Amateur.     For  the 
Market  Gardener. 


The  cultivation  of  vegetables  as  a  special  business,  though  one 
of  the  youngest  of  the  many  branches  of  farming  has  rapidly 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  thickly  settled  and 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  country.  Although  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  absolute  necessities  of  life  it  may  not  rank  with 
dairying,  the  production  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  or  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cereals,  in  the  employment  it  furnishes  to  men  and 
teams,  and  the  profit  it  yields  to  the  skilful  cultivator  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  acres),  it  easily  outranks  them  all.  It 
is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  vegetables  might  be  classed  as 
the  uon-essentials  of  life,  and  were  but  a  few  years  ago  con- 
sidered to  be  necessities,  yet  from  their  abundance  and  cheapness 
they  are  within  the  easy  reach  of  all,  and  this  is  as  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  gardener  as  though  they  were  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. 

It  has  been  said,  T  presume  by  some  good  sister  who  never 
found  a  man's  heart,  or  some  who  have  and  wish  they  hadn't, 
that  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  was  through  his  stomach,  and 
every  producer  of  fine  farm  products,  knows  that  the  way  to  his 
pocket  book  is  by  the  same  route,  for  wliatever  the  "  good  book  " 
may  advise  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  man  does 
take  a  great  deal  of  thought  for  the  morrow,  saying — what  shall 
I  eat? 

The  market  gardeners  have,  I  think,    been    a  decided   help  to 
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those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  farming.  They  being 
located  near  the  large  towns  and  cities  where  land  is  high,  have 
been  forced  to  get  their  income  from  a  limited  area ;  this  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  very  liberal  fertilization  and  thorough 
cultivation,  and  by  making  that  branch  of  farming  a  specialty. 

The  success  of  this  course  has  been  so  marked,  it  has  been  an 
incentive  to  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  farming  to  appl}' 
the  same  principles  in  their  practice  ;  and  thus  they  have  been 
one  of  the  many  helps  in  bringing  all  branches  of  agricultural 
pursuits  to  their  present  high  state  of  perfection,  and  bringing 
agriculture  as  a  whole  to  be  regarded  as  it  should  be,  not  only 
the  most  important  and  healthful  but  the  pleasantest  and  most 
ennobling  occupation  of  man.  The  day  has  long  since  passed 
when  agriculture  was  looked  upon  as  degrading,  fit  only  for 
those  who  had  not  wit  enough  to  earn  their  living  at  anything 
else,  or  when  any  man  need  feel  called  upon  to  offer  an  apology 
for  being  engaged  in  a  business  beneath  his  dignity,  or  when 
there  was  not  ample  opportunity  to  use  his  brain  as  well  as 
brawn.  In  agriculture  as  in  all  other  business  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  success  comes  to  the  man  of  the  most  brain  power, 
the  ability  to  reason  from  cause  and  effect.  The  success  that 
has  been  attained  by  the  most  successful  market  gardeners  has 
led  to  the  quite  general  belief  that  they  possessed  some  wonder- 
ful secret  or  key  to  success  which  they  could  impart  to  their  less 
successful  and  struggling  brothers  if  they  would,  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  in  essays  and  debates  they  have  been  prone 
to  deal  more  in  glittering  generalities  than  in  exact  and  specific 
statements,  and  we  certainly  cannot  blame  any  man  for  protect- 
ing his  own  interests;  for  if  a  farmer  or  gardener  has  by  years 
of  careful  study  and  observation  learned  any  secret  about  the 
business  he  should  reap  the  benefit  the  same  as  the  inventor 
whose  invention  is  protected  by  a  patent.  But  is  there  any  such 
secret  to  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  ?  Are  not  the  condi- 
tions of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor  entirely  diff'erent  ?  A 
certain  machine  or  piece  of  furniture  or  other  mechanical  work 
would  be  done  in  different  shops  by  the  same  processes,  but 
owing  to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  farms,  in  soil,  location,  etc., 
no  rules  can  be  formulated,  that  will  apply   to   them  all.     Each 
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man  must  work  out  his  own  agricultural  salvation  by  learning  the 
secret  of  success  on  his  farm  and  under  the  conditions  that  sur- 
round him,  with  little  regard  to  his  neighbor.  To  no  occupation 
does  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  "  no  man  was  ever  great  by 
imitation,"  apply  with  greater  force  than  farming.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  by  observation  and  discussion,  but  experience 
is  the  only  thorough  teacher. 

As  I  have  not  learned  the  mighty  secret  that  would  enable  all 
to  grow  all  vegetables  to  perfection,  and  thus  flood  the  market  at 
all  times,  I  am  free  from  that  harrowing  fear  that  may  have 
possessed  some  of  my  predecessors  in  writing  upon  this  subject, 
lest  they  should  in  an  unguarded  moment  let  fall  the  precious 
knowledge,  for  by  telling  what  I  guess  at  can  neither  hurt  my 
business  or  help  my  competitors.  The  business  of  growing 
vegetables  for  market  has  become  so  important  and  the  demands 
of  the  people  so  exacting,  that  nearly  all  of  the  large  growers 
now  use  greenhouses  in  wliich  many  of  the  choicest  summer 
vegetables  are  produced  in  mid  -  winter.  As  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  this  kind  of  gardening,  what  I  have  to  say  of 
growing  crops  under  glass,  must  be  confined  to  hotbeds ;  in  this 
the  amateur  may  find  some  help  and  the  professional  will  not 
need  it.  Every  one  who  grows  vegetables  for  market  to  any 
extent,  should  have  glass  enough  to  raise  his  own  plants  for  the 
field ;  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  for  two  reasons,  he  can 
raise  nice  plants  cheaper  than  he  can  buy  them,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  such  plants  as  are  usually  offered  for  sale  at  any 
price.  These  plants  will  do  for  the  family  garden,  but  will  not 
produce  a  crop  early  enough  to  pay  the  gardener. 

The  management  of  hotbeds  is  a  very  exacting  business  as  is 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  business,  and  demands  close  attention 
seven  days  in  the  week.  The  locations  of  hotbeds  may  fiice  any 
point  from  east  to  south,  the  frames  should  be  of  plank  and  be 
put  in  the  ground  in  the  fall,  and  for  the  beds  that  are  to  be 
used  all  winter,  the  frames  should  be  set  into  the  ground  to  within 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  top ;  those  that  will  not  be  used  till 
spring,  need  not  be  set  into  the  ground  much.  For  the  winter 
beds  the  sul)-soil  must  be  taken  out  to  make  the  bed  of  sufficient 
depth  for  the  heat  required  and  the  soil  to  be  used  for  the   crops 
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put  in  its  place  ;  when  the  frames  are  all  in,  the  soil  should  be 
covered  a  few  inches  in  depth  with  forest  leaves  or  old  hay  or 
straw  to  keep  out  the  frost,  the  shutters  put  on  th'e  frames  to 
keep  out  the  storms,  and  if  the  paths  between  the  beds  are  filled 
with  leaves  to  pervent  the  ground  from  freezing  there  all  the 
better.  Beds  protected  in  this  way  can  be  started  any  mild  day 
in  winter  and  will  require  less  heat  than  if  the  ground  is  allowed 
to  freeze.  The  beds  should  pitch  four  or  five  inches  in  the  width 
so  as  to  carry  the  water  off  readily.  A  tight  board  fence  about 
seven  feet  high  should  be  built  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the 
back  side  of  the  bed  to  break  the  winds,  the  fence  should  slant  back 
about  a  foot  in  the  height,  this  will  furnish  a  convenient  support 
against  which  to  lean  shutters  and  mats.  The  first  crop  to  start 
is  lettuce  and  may  be  started  at  any  time  that  suits  the  grower, 
but  the  growth  is  so  slow  in  the  short  days  of  early  winter  that 
it  hardly  pays  to  sow  the  seed  till  about  Jan.  1st.  The  seed  bed 
should  be  made  of  about  18  or  20  inches  of  fresh  horse  manure 
covered  with  6  or  8  inches  of  fine  sandy  soil,  the  seed  should  not 
be  sown  for  five  or  six  days,  this  will  give  time  to  start  the  weed 
seed  and  by  working  the  bed  over  two  or  three  times  the  weeds 
will  be  destroyed  and  the  first  strong  heat  of  the  manure  pass 
off  insuring  stronger  plants.  When  the  second  set  of  leaves  are 
well  devolopedanew  bed  should  be  prepared  using  less  manure, 
and  the  plants  pricked  out  2  inches  apart  each  way,  this  will 
give  large  strong  plants  ready  for  the  heading  bed  about  the  10th 
of  Feb.  ;  10  or  12  inches  of  manure  will  be  sufficient  for  this  bed. 
A  second  lot  of  plants  should  be  grown  ready  to  fill  the  beds  as  soon 
as  the  first  crop  is  out,  and  the  second  crop  can  be  followed  by 
cucumbers  having  them  well  grown  in  pots  or  old  strawberry  bas- 
kets ;  the  heat  need  not  be  renewed  in  this  bed,  as  the  sun  will 
furnish  heat  enough,  or  cucumbers  may  follow  the  first  crop  of 
lettuce  ;  by  putting  in  new  strong  heat,  they  will  come  into  bear- 
ing the  last  of  May.  Seed  for  early  crop  of  out-door  lettuce 
should  be  sown  about  March  10th  and  be  transplanted  once  un- 
der glass  ;  there  should  be  but  very  little  heat  under  these  plants  ; 
this  will  give  good  strong  plants  ready  for  the  field  the  last  week 
in  April  which  is  about  as  early  as  it  will  pay  to  set  them  ;  if  set 
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too  early  they  become  partially  stunted  and  do  not  make  as  large 
nice  heads  ;  seed  should  be  sown  in  open  ground  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  worked,  this  crop  will  make  close  connections  with  the 
one  started  under  glass,  and  by  sowing  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  a  supply  can  be  had  all  summer ;  to  get  nice  let- 
tuce in  July  and  August  it  must  be  grown  on  cool  moist  ground 
as  it  will  not  stand  the  heat  of  dry  early  ground. 

This  fine  vegetable  has  like  many  others  grown  in  favor  very 
rapidily  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  it  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable 
as  regards  temperature  but  is  subject  to  various  diseases  that 
render  it  difficult  to  grow  to  perfection  under  glass  except  to 
those  well  skilled  in  the  business,  and  even  the  best  growers  are 
sometimes  sufferers  from  rot  or  burning.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  there  are  various  causes  which  pro- 
duce these  results,  otherwise  the  cause  could  be  determined  and 
a  remedy  applied.  The  weather  of  course  has  much  to  do  with 
producing  a  healthy  or  unhealthy  growth.  If  bright  sunny 
weather  could  be  had  at  all  times  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  grow  the  crop  to  perfection,  but  as  the  weather  is  beyond  our 
control  we  must  make  the  other  conditions  as  favorable  as  possi- 
ble. As  the  teamster  must  gauge  his  load  according  to  the 
hardest  part  of  the  road,  so  the  gardener  must  make  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  heat  such  as  will  be  reasonably  sure  to  carry  his  crop 
through  cold  stormy  weather  in  good  condition.  Among  the 
many  causes  of  rot  and  mildew  too  much  heat  and  consequent 
rapid  growth  is  the  most  fruitful.  It  has  been  said  that,  "  Keep 
the  feet  warm  and  the  head  cool,"  is  a  rule  that  applies  to  the 
vegetal)le  as  well  as  the  human  family  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
true  ;  but  in  regard  to  lettuce  it  is  very  easy  to  overdo  the  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  warming  the  feet,  while  in  the  colder  weather  it 
will  hardly  do  to  let  much  of  the  ice  cold  air  on  the  plants ; 
this  troul)le  can  be  obviated  somewhat  by  laying  the  mats  along- 
side the  bed  after  the  sash  is  raised,  this  will  allow  the  surplus 
heat  to  pass  off  and  prevent  the  wind  blowing  direct  upon  the 
lettuce.  In  growing  lettuce  or  any  other  crop  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider somewhat  the  natural  conditions  under  which  it  does  the 
best  and  lettuce  it  is  well-known  belongs  to  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  grows  to  perfection  when  the  soil  is  only  moder- 
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ately  warm  and  moist.  But  in  our  zeal  to  study  and  follow 
nature  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  growing 
the  crop  under  unnatural  conditions  and  for  other  than  nature's 
uses.  In  the  economy  of  nature  the  law  seems  to  be  merely  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species  or  the  sustenance  of  a  higher  order 
of  creation,  but  our  aim  is  not  only  to  perpetuate,  but  to  improve 
the  species  and  minister  to  the  comfort,  health  and  happiness  of 
man,  the  highest  order  of  creation,  and  if  possible  add  some- 
what to  our  own  store  of  wordly  treasure.  Another  fruitful 
cause  of  an  unhealthy  condition  of  lettuce,  is  keeping  it  too  close 
and  growing  it  too  fast  at  night  and  in  dull  cloudy  weather. 
When  there  is  much  heat  under  it  there  should  be  a  little  ventil- 
ation left  on  during  the  night.  The  beds  must  be  covered  every 
day  if  possible  and  in  case  of  a  heavy  snow  storm  when  they 
cannot  be  uncovered  they  should  be  ventilated. 

When  the  rot  is  caused  by  webs  of  moisture  that  sometimes 
collect  on  the  soil  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  is  an 
effectual  remedy.  The  watering  of  the  beds  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work,  the  time  to  water  and  the  amount  to  use  will 
depend  on  the  weather  and  the  size  of  the  lettuce ;  during  the 
short  days  and  when  the  plants  are  small  I  would  water  in  the 
morning  of  a  sunny  day,  this  gives  the  soil  a  chance  to  dry  off 
and  warm  up  before  night.  When  the  lettuce  covers  the  ground 
and  is  beginning  to  head,  I  would  water  after  3  P.  M.,  this 
gives  the  water  a  chance  to  soak  into  the  ground  and  feed  the 
plants  instead  of  being  evaporated  too  quickly  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and,  what  is  more  important  it  prevents  scalding  in  the 
head,  which  is  apt  to  result  if  w^atered  in  the  morning  and  the 
sun  shining  on  it  during  the  day.  Of  the  great  number  of 
varieties  but  few  are  really  desirable  for  market ;  for  the  amateur 
who  o;i-ows  for  his  own  use  and  to  give  to  his  friends,  the  list  is 
longer.  For  market  the  white  seed  Tennisball  for  glass  and  the 
black  seed  for  field  culture  are  the  best.  The  Boston-curled  is 
very  showy  and  a  limited  amount  is  demanded,  though  more  for 
garnishing  than  to  eat,  as  it  is  very  tough. 

The  Hanson  is  tender,  nice  lettuce,  but  it  grows  too  large  to 
be  profitable  ;  we  can't  sell  dozens  enough.  The  black  seed 
Tennisball  is  large  enough  to  suit  any  reasonable  consumer,  and 
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the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  In  addition  to  these  the  Imperial 
Head,  Deer's  Tongue,  and  others  of  the  brown  or  purple 
lettuce  will  be  found  very  fine  for  the  amateur,  but  the  color 
hurts  them  for  market. 

In  starting;  Cucumbers  for  o^rowth  under  glass  the  seed  should 
be  sown  broadcast  on  fresh,  strong  heat  that  will  bring  the 
plants  up  in  two  or  three  days,  then  keep  the  bed  aired  freely 
to  make  the  plants  strong  and  stocky,  and  when  the  second  set 
of  leaves  begin  to  break  out,  transplant  them  into  pots  or  old 
strawberry  baskets,  always  choosing  a  still  sunny  day.  Keep 
them  well  aired  to  prevent  them  getting  spindling,  and  when 
the  second  crop  of  lettuce  is  out  set  them  in  the  fruiting  bed, 
one  hill  of  not  over  three  vines  to  each  sash,  give  them  plenty 
of  water  and  as  much  heat  as  possible  without  burning ;  if  the 
vines  get  scorched  they  never  get  wholly  over  it. 

The  Tomato  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  desirable  of  the 
summer  vegetables  and  will  well  repay  the  best  of  care.  In 
growing  the  plants  in  the  beds  and  the  subsequent  care  in  the 
field,  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  good  strong  heat,  March  20. 
Transplant  twice,  the  first  time  two  inches  apart  each  way 
on  fresh  heat,  the  second  time  five  inches  apart  on  a  very 
little  heat ;  when  they  are  well  rooted  and  growing,  air 
them  freely  in  fine  weather,  to  prevent  their  growing  too 
fast,  take  the  glass  off  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  setting 
them  in  the  field,  covering  them  with  shutters  at  night  if  there 
is  danger  of  frost.  When  set  in  the  field  the  rows  should 
be  five  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet 
apart.  The  soil  should  be  a  warm  sandy  loam,  highly  ma- 
nured the  fall  before.  If  manured  with  green  manure  in  the 
spring  it  causes  too  rank  a  growth  of  vines  and  late  imperfect 
fruit;  use  phosphate  or  hen  manure  compost  in  the  hill.  A 
side-hill  sloping  to  the  east  or  south  is  better  than  a  level  piece. 

Cabbages  are  a  very  important  crop  and  the  early  crop  must 
be  started  under  glass  by  sowing  the  seed  on  old  heat  the  last 
week  in  February  or  the  first  week  in  March,  and  transplanting 
them  two  and  a  half  inches  apart  in  fine  rich  soil  without  heat ; 
there  should  be  some  manure  under  the  soil  to  keep  it  light  and 
warm,  but  not  enough  to  make  heat  under  them  ;  ventilate  them 
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freely  to  make  them  strong  and  stocky,  and  take  the  glass  oif 
of  them  for  about  two  weeks  before  setting  them  in  the 
field ;  set  them  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  in  a  row. 
Henderson's  early  summer  is  one  of  the  very  best  varie- 
ties for  all  seasons  unless  it  is  for  winter,  and  I  think  it 
would  prove  equally  desirable  for  winter  if  it  was  sown  late 
enough  so  they  didn't  get  too  ripe.  They  grow  very  quick, 
I  have  had  them  fit  for  market  in  less  than  three  months  from 
sowing  the  seed,  the  early  ones  can  be  followed  by  squashes  or 
pickling  cucumbers  by  planting  between  the  rows  in  June,  or 
the  ground  can  be  sown  with  winter  spinach  after  the  cabbages 
are  cleared  off.  Cabbages  are  the  prey  of  various  pests  that 
render  them  difiicult  to  raise  sometimes.  The  best  remedy  I 
have  ever  found  for  them  is  high  manuring  and  thorough  culti- 
vation, so  as  to  stimulate  a  quick  and  rapid  growth  ;  this  will 
usually  carry  the  crop  through  with  little  injury  if  attacked, 
and  they  are  less  liable  to  be  troubled  than  if  the  growth  is 
slow.  With  cabbages  as  with  most  crops  the  small  number 
grown  by  the  amateur  suffer  far  more  than  the  large  6elds.  The 
black  fly  is  the  first  enemy  to  put  in  its  appearance.  Air 
slaked  lime  sprinkled  on  the  plants  is  an  effectual  remedy  ;  the 
next  enemy  and  by  far  the  worst  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is 
the  maggot  in  the  root.  This  is  caused  by  a  fly  similar  to  the 
house  fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  close  to  the  stalk  of  the  plant ; 
as  soon  as  they  hatch,  the  maggot  bores  into  the  stalk  and  down 
to  the  roots  and  sometimes  ruins  whole  fields. 

One  remedy  is  to  go  through  the  field  and  with  the  hands  brush 
the  eggs  away,  another  is  by  hilling  them  up  at  the  proper  time 
so  as  to  start  out  new  roots,  but  the  best  of  all  is  to  have  large 
strong  plants  to  set  in  a  highly  manured  field  the  last  week  in 
April  or  the  first  of  May,  use  phosphate  in  the  hill  and  always 
cultivate  and  hoe  the  crop  in  the  morning  or  on  dull  cloudy  days 
and  do  it  often. 

Beets  are  a  very  important  crop  and  are  in  demand  the 
year  round ;  but  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them  I  think 
has  fallen  off  more  in  the  last  ten  years  than  on  most  any  other 
vegetable.     The   1st  to  the  4th  of  July  used  to  be  very  early 
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to  oret  the  first  bunch  of  beets  which  were  worth  one  dollar 
per  dozen  and  the  price  declined  slowly  ;  now  they  must  be  had 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  the  price  rapidily  declines  to  about 
40  cts.  at  eJuly  1st.  For  this  crop  plough  the  manure  in,  in  the 
fall  from  15  to  20  cords  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  in  the  spring,  plough  twice,  sow  broadcast  a  liberal 
quantity  of  phosphate,  harrow  it  in  and  smooth  the  field  with  a 
field  leveler,  and  sow  the  seed — soon  as  the  field  is  ready — in 
rows  16  or  18  inches  apart  and  thin  the  beets  to  6  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  By  skipping  every  5th  row  a  row  of  spinach 
or  early  lettuce  can  be  grown  between  the  beds  of  beets,  and 
the  later  pickling  cucumbers  may  be  planted  or  celery  set  out. 
It  should  be  our  aim  to  secure  at  least  two  crops  from  all  the 
fields.  It  is  easier  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  if  there 
is  a  good  crop  growing  on,  than  if  there  is  nothing,  the  weeds 
are  sure  to  start  and  if  there  is  no  crop  to  hoe  the  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow  and  ripen  seed  to  cause  future  trouble  and 
expense.  Tomatoes  may  follow  early  spinach  by  sowing  it  in 
beds  and  setting  the  tomatoes  between ;  string  beans  can  be 
grown  with  sweet  corn. 

Early  planting  is  one  of  the  surest  means  to  gain  success  ;  all 
the  hardy  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  spinach,  peas,  beets, 
potatoes,  etc.  should  be  put  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  ground 
will  work  fine  and  light.  Seed  sown  thus  early  should  be  covered 
slightly,  the  ground  has  not  become  warm  and  we  must  depend 
on  the  heat  from  the  sun  to  start  the  seed,  if  the  ground  is  stirred 
often  before  the  crop  is  up  it  will  cause  the  ground  to  warm  up 
faster  and  materially  help  the  crop. 

Of  all  the  vegetables  we  grow  none  have  grown  in  public 
favor  and  demand  faster  than  Celery,  and  none  are  receiving 
more  attention  and  care  in  cultivation.  The  seed  for  the 
early  crop  should  be  sown  under  glass  in  April  and  trans- 
planted once,  the  seed  is  very  slow  to  germinate  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  water ;  if  the  weather  should  be  very  bright 
and  warm  the  glass  will  need  to  be  covered  with  a  mat  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  hard  and 
crusty.  The  soil  in  the  field  should  be  very  highly  manured  and 
made  fine  by   thorough  working  and  the  plants  well    watered 
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when  set ;  stir  the  soil  often  to  kill  the  weeds  down  and  promote 
the  growth  of  celery,  and  draw  no  dirt  to  the  plants  till  time  to 
bleach  it.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
best  varieties  to  be  grown.  I  know  I  difler  widely  from  many 
growers  in  regard  to  this  and  while  I  do  not  expect  or  seek  to 
gain  converts  to  my  opinion,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  for  early 
celery,  the  White  Plume  is  the  best  for  me  to  grow.  I  know 
there  is  much  prejudice  against  the  variety,  it  is  said  to  be  tough 
and  stringy  and  generally  undesirable,  but  I  think  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  grown.  This  variety  is  known  as 
one  of  the  self-bleaching,  and  I  judge  by  the  looks  of  some  that 
it  is  allowed  to  bleach  itself,  and  under  these  conditions  no  celery 
can  fail  to  be  tough  in  texture  and  strong  in  flavor.  It  isn't  pos- 
sible to  get  something  for  nothing  in  growing  celery  any  more 
than  it  is  in  short  term  endowment  orders.  I  have  grown  some 
as  good  White  Plume  celery  as  any  one  and  I  have  had  some  as 
lamentable  failures.  When  I  have  had  the  best  it  has  been  because 
I  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  success  and  when  I  have  failed 
it  has  been  my  own  fault.  To  have  well  bleached  crisp  celery, 
requires  that  the  bleaching  be  done  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  manner.  It  must  be  bleached  while  it  is  making  good 
vigorous  growth,  if  we  wait  till  it  has  nearly  done  growing  and 
try  to  bleach  that  old  growth  we  shall  fail  to  get  nice  celery  ; 
there  are  diflerent  methods  of  bleaching  but  none  I  believe  that 
is  as  good  as  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  In  all  the  kinds  of  vege- 
tables there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties,  always  get  the  best 
but  do  not  think  they  grow  alone,  that  you  have  only  to  get  the 
right  variety  to  succeed.  It  is  very  much  as  it  was  with  the  man 
who  always  had  better  hogs  than  his  neighbors,  and  when  asked 
what  breed  they  were,  replied,  "  the  swill  pail  breed." 

We  hear  much  complaint  about  the  poor  market  here  in 
Worcester  and  it  is  true  there  are  a  few  weeks  in  mid-summer 
that  the  demand  is  not  very  brisk ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  can- 
not sell  all  wc  have  at  the  market  price  and  that  ought  to  satisfy 
all  reasonable  mortals.  If  prices  are  low  at  certain  times  they 
are  high  at  others,  and  until  we  come  a  good  deal  nearer  than  at 
present  to  producing  what  is  used  here,  we  ought  not  to  grumble 
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about  the  market.  When  we  consider  the  immense  quantities 
of  potatoes,  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  as  well  as  fruits  and 
dairy  products,  that  are  annually  shipped  here,  it  is  evident  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that  he  can  sell  all  he  can  produce.  I 
would  not  advise  all  to  grow  vegetables.  I  most  thoroughly 
believe  in  special  branches  of  farming  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  different  localities  and  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  the  different 
farmers.  Let  each  decide  for  himself  what  his  specialty  shall 
be,  and  having  decided  go  for  that  with  "pesky  energy  !  " 
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